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LONGFELLOW. 


{INCE we began to write this series of 


b) biographies, we have been somewhat 
struck with the representative character 
of our writers; and were we disposed to 
follow out our theory on the subject, no- 
would be easier than to classify 
them: as Bryant, the moralist; Halleck, 
the wit; Hawthorne,the recluse ; Whittier, 
the reformer; Holmes, the satirist; Willis, 
the man-of-the-world ; the 
scholar; and so on through the whole 
batch. Not but would 


be found to express some idea in the pop- 


thing 


Longfellow, 


one, we. believe, 
ular mind, from which he derives his pop- 
ularity ; and not one but would exhibit in 
his writings the life which he has led, and 
is leading. We fail to ourselves 
in action, but not in books; pens, ink, and 
not but there 


reveal 


paper are sad truth-tellers : 


Vou. Ill, No. 1.—A 


} 


is some deceit in even them, as in the 


matter of morals—imany a vicious man 
often writing virtuously ; but generally, in 
matters of taste, of mind, of soul, the books 
of an author are more to be trusted than 
hearsay reports of his life, and any amount 


of affidavits thereon. Do what we will, we 


eannot hide our minds and hearts; they 
will reveal themselves in thoughts. The 


thought may be shorn of its beams, or 
may be gilded brighter than it naturally is, 
but in either case it cannot be long dis- 
guised ; something about it, some tone or 
aroma betrays it, and betrays the source 
derives its weakness or 


from which it 


strength; whether from nature, through 


familiarity with her outward shows; from 
other minds, through the medium of per- 


sonal communication and books: or from 
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itself through years of self-communion 


and dreams; we all whisper whence we 


steal our spoils. To fully develop this 


idea we should have to write essays equal 
to those of Emerson. Doubting our abil- 
ity to do so, (modest man!) we shall not 
attempt to deve lop it; but content our- 


selves with having given the clew, and 
come back te a subject to which it espec- 
ially applies, the subject of our present 
paper, Henry Wadsworth 
From what we have 


after 


Lonate llow. 
said, and shall here- 
how to 


say, the reader will know 


classify him. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born 


in Portland, Maine, on the 27th of 
February, 1807. Of his youth we have 
no account, save that in his fourteenth 
vear he entered Bowdoin College, from 
which he graduated in 1825 Then we 


yrosecuting the ly of the 
law till the college appoints him Professor 


of Mode rm 


the chair, 


Stu 


Languages; to fit himself for 


he, in 1826, sailed for europe, 
where he remained three or four years, 


visiting and residing in England, France, 


Spa I | il Crermany, and Holland ; re- 
turnin ! commenced his profe ssional 
duties, and in 1831 took unto himself a 


In 1835 the Prof ssorship of Mod- 
ern Languages and Literature in Harvard 
ng rendered vacant by the 
Ticknor, the 


Mr. 


of several bulky tomes on 


resignation ol George 


since autho 
Spanish literature, 


| Lonefellow wus elected 


his sueeessor, and, resigning his chair at 
Bowdoin, he again evisited Murope to 
make himself a more thorough master of 
his studies The summer of “35 was spent 
in Denmark and Sweden; the autumn and 
winter in Germany, where he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife and the 


spring and summer of °36 in Switzerland 


ind the Tyrol. Return ng to the United 
States again in the autumn of the latter 
vear, he took the chair at Cambridge 


where he resided. 
The United States Lite rary 
feeble, but rather elegant journal of the 


old 


fellow 


has sinee 


Grazette, a 


time, printed at Boston while Long- 


was an under-graduate, has the 


merit, it is said, of having first ushered his 
d While prof s- 
Bowdoin he wrote 


North Ame 


Grandmother’s Review, the 


productions into the wor 
sor at 
the 


several papers 
Review, (* My 
British,”’) 


monody, 


for 


rican 


translated that heavy Spanish 


C plas De Vanriq ie, and publishe d Outre 


Mer, or a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. 
In 1839 appeared Hyperion, his best prose 
work, a sort of sentimental journey ; and 
the Voices of the Night, his first collec- 
In 1841 came his Ballads 


and other Poe ms 3 


tion of poems. 
in 1843 The Spanish 
Play; in 1844 


a large octavo volume, the 


Student, a Poems on 
Slavery; and 
collected edition of his poetical works, 
which were highly popular. that 
time we have had The Belfry of Bruges ; 
Evangeline, a Tali of Acadia; The Sea- 
Side and the Fire - Side Hy and The Golde n 
Legend, in poetry ; and Cavanah,a Tale, in 
What he 


not, but we suspect something ; 


Since 


prose. has on hand we know 
it is about 
time for us to look for another volume. 
Longtellow’s present residence is at 
old Cragie house, for- 


Washington. 


Cambridge, in the 
the 


In a beautiful poem addressed to one of 


merly head-quarters of 


his children, he thus alludes to it :-— 


* Once, al 


onee within the se walls, 


One whom mem ry oft 
Phe Father of his Co 


And yonder meadows, 





The tires of the besi 
Encireled with a burning be 
“Up and d wn these ech ing st irs 
Weary with the weight of cares 
Sounded his m ijestic tre ud; 
Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those | irs of gloom, 


Weary both in heart an 


Here 


style with his 


Longfellow elegant 


(there 


resides in 


wife and children 


was a second marriage we forgot to say) 
of books, 


surrounded by a rare collection 


and visited by the great, the wise, the 


good of both hemispheres. No man in 


New- England 


friends and the 


is more popular among his 


public at large and 


t 
fancy, more 


ho 
We 
about 


rl; 


man, we deservedly so. 


sentences 


qualities of head 


might turn several neat 


his excellent and he: 


but when we say that he is a man, a gen- 
tleman, we say all that is necessary. 


A real 


perhaps, to be written 


critique of Longfellow is yet, 

Enough has been 
written In the shape ot so-called eritl jues, 
and blame; but, as far as 
heart of the 


untouched, or at the most has 


both of praise 


we have seen, the mystery 


remains yet 


been but barely indieated, and then for- 


A thorough analysis has never 


ootte n. 
yet been made, and probably never will be 
in full; those who could make it not hay- 


ing the inclination, and those who would 


not having the ability. In the meantime 
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we wade through seas of general criti- 
cism, (save the mark!) which will just 
as well apply to anybody else, and know 
no more about Longfellow as he really is 
than about the man in the moon, a sort of 
fabulous halo surrounding both. 

The first thing that strikes 
Longfellow is his scholarship, his acquaint- 


us about 
ance with books: we see the professor at 
once. Not that he ever puts forth his learn- 
ing ostentatiously, or is in any degree pe- 
dantic——quite the contrary ; but somehow he 
always reminds us of, and insensibly lapses 
into books. His themes and their manner 
of treatment than 
natural; and even when they are natural, 


are rather academical 
it is very apt to be nature in a high state 
of cultivation. We cannot long resist the 
bookish bent of his mind, however mal- 
apropos \t may be: either he has no deep 
sense of fitness and poetic keeping, or else 


No modern 


poet save Longfellow, or some poetical 


his learning overpowers it. 


professor like him, would think of going 
on old monkish le- 


into a wood to muse 
gends; and no other modern poet, least 
of all an American one, would at such a 


time allude to Pentecost, except in relig- 
ious poetry, or talk of * bishops’ caps” 
the What are bishops’ 


caps, pray 


among flowers. 
and what are they doing in 
the woods of America? and what are the 
leaves doing when they clap their little 
hands? We are not generally disposed 
to 


they are so far-fetched we should like to do 


curtail any man’s fancies; but when 


so amazingly. Had Longfellow dreamed 
of 
been 


it would have 
of 


have been nat- 


Indians in the forest 
had 
the Drvyads, it would still 


the 
natural ; he even dreamed 
ural; for the old fables of Greece belong 
to all lands alike, they are so beautiful 
and worldly; but when he comes to tra- 
ditions of saint and sage, to “ chronicles of 
old,” we feel that he is out of his sphere ; 
he should be among missals and _ psalters 


old 


cloister, not 
] 


in some 


university or 


3 





heavens, and things past, present, and to 
come, meet in its broad domains lovingly 
and beautifully. We allow the poet the 
widest range therein; but while we allow 
him this range, we would not have him 
abuse it; nor should he so far forget his 
own age as to sing of nothing but the ages 
If the dead are beautiful, 
who have disearded and 


him. 
surely the living, 


before 


outgrown so many of their imperfections, 
are equally so; and while the poet sympa- 
thizes with the past, he should love the 
present in which he works, and the future 
which is to give him his renown, and lead 
mankind Now this. 
it seems to us, is the point where Long- 
For anything in the 


to nobler destinies. 


fellow chiefly fails. 
bulk of his poetry materially to the con- 
trary, it might have been written centuries 
It would have lacked then its present 
refinement and elegance, but its general 


ago, 


cast and complexion would have been the 
same. Professor Longfellow sits in his 
professor's chair, between the kingdoms of 
the past and future, a kind of scholastic 


Janus, looking both ways; but his tenderest 


glance is evidently cast behind him, and 
his warmest sympathies and loves are 
with the dead and gone. The stir and 


tumult of the present fills the scene around 
him, and the future looms up grandly in 


the distance ; but he turns from both to 


among flowers and trees in vernal woods, 


“Where shadows dark, and sunlight sheen, 
Alternate come and go.” 

This, however, is the peculiarity, and, 
in our way of thinking, the fault of his 
We are not, let us here remark, 
critics who would 


genius. 
of that 
cumscribe a poet of the nineteenth century 
to the The 
world of song is as wide as the illimitable 


school of cir- 


nineteenth century alone. 


the dead past, and to its cloud-like pomps 


and pageants. The landscape of his 
thoughts is peopled with old feudal castles, 
and their picturesque inhabitants, lords 


and ladies, knights and squires, with gray 
abbeys and cloisters, mitred bishops, friars. 
and nuns, and minstrels and minnesingers ; 


“ Himself not least, but honor’d of them all.’ 


He seems to have been born several 
centuries too late. He should have lived, 
we think, in the days of the Troubadours, 
and should have contended with them in 
the courts of love, where he could not but 
have been crowned a victor. 

His knowledge of nature seems to be 
drawn exclusively from books; woods, 
fields, rivers, the sea and sky are but littl 
to him as a poet, whatever they may be to 
him as aman. He seldom detects 

“The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.”’ 

But he 
nature and art which no other man ean, 


He 


talks of spring’s armorial bearing, summer's 


discovers similarities between 


and makes pretty funcies thereon. 
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green emblazoned field, and the brazen 


shield of autumn. ‘The winds are anthems 


and masses, and the clouds are hooded 


friars who teil their beads in drops of 


The brook 
a laver, the landscape is like a shield 


rain. pours its waters from 
embossed with silver, the west at sunset 
is a painted oriel, and the evening is cowled 
and dusky-sandaled. He seems never to 
have observed nature on her own account, 
have described her in un- 


and never to 


adorned beauty. Further than that he can 
make her poetical and picturesque, and 
that he can 
coming fancies upon, he cares not for her. 
the that we 
from his poems, though, for anything we 


use her to hang his thick- 


Such is impression derive 
know to the contrary, he may be as deeply 
enamored of her in private as was ever 
Wordsworth himself. 

We have spoken of Longfellow’s fancy, 
and as we have something to say on that 
subject, we may as well say it here, es- 
pecially as it is calculated to attract atten- 
what we 


tion—his faney, we mean, not 


have to say—equally with his scholarship 
Speaking of himself in ‘* Hyperion,” under 


Paul 


tense 


Fleming, he says, 
the 


the disguise of 


(we change the from past to 


the present,) “Imagination is the ruling 
of his mind 


the 


His thoughts are 
thought itself, 


the outer 


power 


twin born; and its 


figurative semblance in world. 
Thus through the-quiet still waters of his 
soul each image floats double, swan and 
shadow.” This is happily expressed, and 


true—all but the word imagination. For 
imagination read faney, and the character- 
ization is complete. Imagination Long- 
fellow has not, or only on rare occasions, 
but 


certainly has, more than any writer of the 


and in a limited degree ; faney he 


times, and it is his most distinguishing 


trait. Seldom does he give us a thought, 


a 


without its “figurative semblance.” <A 
few examples are better than pages of 
prece pt — 
“Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea.” 


‘Under its loosen’d vest 
Flutter’d her little bre ist, 
Like birds in the nest, 

By the hawk frighted.” 


“And catch the burning sparks that fly, 
Like chaff from the threshing-floor.”’ 


‘His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flash’d like the falchion from its sheath: 
And like a silver clarion rung 

The 


accents of that unknown tongue.” 


“ Through the closed blinds, the golden sun 
Pour’d in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream.” 


The reader will observe the repetition 
of the word “ like,” 
of comparisons, good, bad, and indifferent : 


and the constant use 


they are half Longfellow’s stock in trade, 
fail in 
he can hardly become a bankrupt in meta- 


and however he may poetry, 
phor; to the last he will give us dainty 
Beautiful many of them certainly 


delightedly do 


fancies. 
are, and we linger over 
them; and yet we would that they were 
not; while our heart approves them, our 
taste condemns. We object to fancies in 
those of 


they 


general, and Longfellow in 


particular, because retard poetry 


when they should advance it; however 
exquisite or fitting they may be, they bring 
The had to 


stop to make them, and we have to stop 


it to a dead stand. poet 


to admire them; besides, they direct our 
attention to themselves rather than to the 
thoughts which they accompany, the sub- 
stances of which they are the shadows. 


Like the 
story, they 


Anderson's fairy 
than the 


shadow. To be 


shadow in 
more attention 
the 

understood, 


claim 


man who casts 


thoroughly and thoroughly 
useful, thought should be naked and ab- 
stract; clothed upon by shining fancies 
and quaint conceits, it degenerates into 
mere sentiment, and as such is forgotten. 
When the image fades from the mind, the 
thought fades with it; for it was probably 
by the image alone that the thought gained 
Not that 


really, and at all times, opposed to imagery ; 


admittanee. true thought is 


on the contrary, it is often rendered more 


impressive by it; but then the imagery 
must be natural, and really poetical and 
sublime—must elevate and not sink the 


thought. ‘There is more truth in the old 
rhetorical rule, “ The greater cannot be 
compared with the less,” than some of our 
moderns are aware of. What we object 


toin much of Longtellow’s imagery is, that 


it sinks rather than elevates the subject 
to which it is applied; it is often merely 
when it should be sublime 


When, 


compares a vast landscape to a shield, the 


pretty fancy 


imagination for instance, he 
moon to a golden goblet, and the stars to 
forget-me-nots, we all feel that something 
is wrong, though we may not all be able 
to say what it is; and when, on the other 


hand, the pewter plates on a dresser are 











made to recall the shields of armies in the 
sunshine, we feel that something there is 
equally wrong, and are either amused or 
The truth 
is, there is a great deal too much fancy, a 


angry at the poet's false taste. 


great deal too much comparison, for mere 
comparison’s sake, in all Longfellow’s 
writings. The faculty of comparison, we 
remark en passant, is one of the commonest 
of the human mind; too common, in fact, 
to attract The 
clown is the day, he says, is 


any attention. veriest 
full of it: 
as cold as ice, or, it may be, as hotas fire ; 
the cheeks of his sweetheart are as red as 
roses, her eyes are as bright as sunshine, 


&c., &c.; 
his soul the images float double, duck and 


through the muddy waters of 
shadow! Of course Longfellow’s com- 
parisons are not altogether of this sort; 
if they were, we should not have taken the 
trouble to allude to them; but it is just 
because they are not of this sort, but in 
their way really admirable, and because 
they are so much admired by the world in 
general, and our young poets in particular, 
that we do allude to them, and in this—we 
What we 


remarked concerning Longfellow’s themes, 


hope not ill-natured—manner. 


that they were academical, applies equally 
to the character of his fancies, for they 
books. 


Seldom does he draw his metaphors from 


are academical too, derived from 
the natural world, but mostly from old 
chronicles and histories, and the chivalrous 
customs of the past. And they appear to be 
ingrafted on his style rather than to grow 
from it naturally. And some of them are 
so far-fetched that they could not have 
possibly been suggested to him, in any 
known operation of the mind, in connection 
with the subjects they are falsely supposed 
This leads us to believe that 
he is always on the hunt for images, 


to adorn. 


which he preserves, when found, in a 
common-place book, to be kept till called 
for; and that when he begins to compose 
he turns to it, to see what he can work 


into his composition. 


a verse, and illustrating it in the last, by a 


fancy; hence the hot-bed character of 


some of his poems; and hence his quaint 
but often incongruous mosaic of sentiments 
and conceits, few of which are ever broadly 
true. An example will show what we 
mean. In one of his prettiest poems he 
personifies Death as a reaper, and the 


young children, as flowers whom the afore- 


Hence his habit of 
expressing a sentiment in the first half of 


LONGFELLOW. 5 





said reaper cuts down; so far well. But 
a few stanzas after, he speaks of the same 
flowers blooming again in fields of light, 
and that is not so well; for flowers that 
down can never be 
made to bloom again; the comparison ends 
with their death, but Longfellow does not 
know it. We might multiply instances 
like this, but will not; it not being our 
object to chronicle Longfellow’s short- 


have once been cut 


comings, but to show the difficulties which 
attend his style of writing. The wonder 
is that he has not failed much oftener, as 
he must have done but for his exquisite 
tact ; with those who follow him— 
imitation is a “ vile phrase’—the wonder 
Wanting his 


and 


is that they succeed at all. 
genius and tact, they only exaggerate his 
peculiarities. What in him is merely the 
ornament of a style, is with them the style 
itself. When he presents us with a flower, 
they present us with thousands, or the 
beginning of thousands ; and where he says 
a good thing, they try to say more than 
could Shakspeare himself. Of his Ameri- 
can followers, Miss Alice Carey is the 
most prominent, and the one who has most 
In one of 
her poems she compares a rose to a 


pushed his style to extremes. 


beacon-light, or a beacon-light to a rose, 
we are not certain which, for no other 
earthly reason than because they both are 
red, her feeling for color completely 
blinding her to their otherwise total dis- 
similarity. 

And now that we have alluded to color, 
we have hit upon the great cause of some 
of Longfellow’s failures, and upon one of 
the greatest charms and excellences of his 
poetry. Ina feeling for color, harmonious 
color—always we think an unmistakeable 
sign of genius—Longfellow is not sur- 
passed by any living, and but by few of 
Many of his 
flushed 
with all gorgeous and magnificent hues, 
and bathed in golden splendors ; like our 
American forests in autumn, when the 
leaves are million-colored, or like the 
marble pavements of old cathedrals, flooded 
with the light of the stained windows. 
Even where words of color are wanting, 


the dead masters of song. 


poems are absolutely beautiful, 


and where there is not the slightest allusion 
to it, it somehow impresses itself upon our 
minds, and becomes the distinctive type 
and badge of Longfellow’s genius. 

Akin to this feeling for color, and per- 
haps a different manifestation of it, is the 
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beauty which Longfellow sees in common 
things, and ty which he most proves his 
right to the sacred name of poet. Select- 
ing themes which other poets have con- 
sidered common, and which of themselves 
are common, he dreams over them with a 
loving heart, and bathes them in the light 
they 
beautiful, and often highly spiritual. 


and 
No 


longer common is the village blacksmith 


of his genius till become rare 


in his old smithy under the spreading 
chestnut, and no longer common a rain in 
The old tower at Newport is 


the 


summer. 


haunted by a skeleton in armor, and 
Armory at Springfield is voeal with sounds 
and songs of war, yet over all is heard the 
! Peace!” 


e at midnight is filled with a 


voice of Christ saving, “* Peace 
A eity brid 
procession of 
who have crossed it; a 


: 
ill the eare-encumbered men 
sea-weed floats 


ashore from the reefs of Bermuda or the 


bright Azores, with fragments of a song 
from the poet’s heart. 


| An old song-book 
recalls days of wandering on the banks of 
the Baltic, 
pages in solitary chambers. 
the dear old 


what does it recall of * the 


and the bards who pe nned its 
And the old 
the stairs, 


old fush- 


clock, clock on 
not 
oned country-seat” in which it stands 
ind utters its mystical words of awe, * for- 
forever!” The 


the 


ever, never, never! 


homeliness of feeling, if we may use 
phrase, which this last poem imbodies, is 
Longfellow’s mind, 


a prominent trait in 


and exhibits itself“more or less in all his 
eertaln 
the 


Poems 


productions, lending to them a 


humanness which is undoubtedly 
chief cause of their popularity. 
the “ Psalm of Life,’ “'The Light of 


Angels,” are 


lik 
ilne 
Stars,” * The Footste ps ot 
imbodiments of 


heart of 


true, though rather faint 


something eternal in the man ; 


some b ight vague regret. 


* Maidenhood” 


every 


aspiration, Of 


so with and * Exeelsior :” 


in the one woman recognizes a 


mysterious phase, and a charmed stage of 


her existence; while the other recalls to 


every man the brave bright dreams of 
his dead and gone youth, when he tvo 
bore 
“ Mid snow and ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior !” 


‘It would be easy.” says W hipple, one 


of Longfellow’s kindest and most appreci- 


ative eritics,—‘it would be easy to say 


much of Longfellow’s singular fe licity in 


addressing the moral nature of man. It 


has been said of him, sometimes in deris- 
ion, that all of his poems have a moral. 
There is doubtless a tendency in his mind 
to evolve some useful meaning from his 
finest imaginations, and to preach when 
but still think 


his compositions is rarely 


he should only sing ; we 
the 


thrust intrudinely forward, but rather flows 


moral of 
naturally from the subject. There is no- 
thing of the spirit of Joseph Surface in 
his genius; he does not pride himself on 
' 


his being a man of ‘noble sentiments.’ 
of *The, Psalm of Life’ is 


If versified by a poetaster 


The morality 


commonplace, 


it would inspire no deep feeling and 
strengthen no high purposes. But the 
worn axioms of didactic verse have the 
breath of a new life breathed into them 
when they are touched by genius. We 
are made to love and follow what before 


we merely assented to with a lazy aequi- 
Many 
tions are exceedingly lovely, and impress 


the mind with their grace and goodness 


f Lonefellow’s crea- 


escence.”” 


There is in their very tone a certain ten- 
derness and almost womanliness of feel- 
ing, and a pure and beautiful morality, 
which is the natural element of his genius. 


Hle is 


formulas ; 


not wedded to ereeds, sects, and 


no one ean be farther from it; 
nor yet to the vague and misty benevo- 
lences of philosophy, and the moonshine 
but he is naturally 
the 


selection 


of transcendentalism ; 
breathes 
the 


and his devotion 


Christianity. In 


devout, 

spirit of 
and management of his themes he shows 
fine taste and tact, perhaps the word “ in- 
stinct’” would be better, seldom if ever 
selecting subjeets beyond the popular com- 
prehension, and never once treating them 


in any but the most straightforward man- 


ner; plainness in fact being the very 
name for his style. Now and then his 


fancies may be a little too far-fetched, and 
his allusions too learned for the mass of 
readers ; but commonly any fairly -educated 
person can understand him to his depths. 
emcee 
HloperutNess.—True hope is based on 
energy of character, and has always cause 
to hope, because it knows the mutability 
of human affairs, and how slight a circum- 
may change the whole course of 
Such a 
itself; it is confined to partial views, or 
And if at last 


itself—its 


staince 


events spirit, too, rests upon 


to one particular object. 
lost, it 
ind worth, 


all should be has saved 


own integrity 











WESLEYAN THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


DR, 





BUNTING, 


WESLEYAN THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, RICHMOND, ENGLAND. 


\V* present engravings of this institu- 
/ tion, first President, as a 
gratification Methodist 


Many of them, perhaps the most of them, 


and its 


to our readers. 
do not approve of ‘Theological Seminaries ; 
but they will not the less be interested to 
see these pictorial representations of the 
magnificent structure, which, for good or 
to Methodism, their 
England have It 
ment of an important change in the history 


evil brethren 


erected. Is a monu- 


of the denomination—if not a change of 


sentiment, as some contend, yeta change 
of policy. As such, we are sure, Ameri- 
can Methodists, of whatever opinion on the 
subject, will be interested in our cuts. 
We insert them merely as representations 
of a matter of historical fact, and not for 
the purpose of making out an argument 
for or against technical theological eduea- 
tion. ‘They are engraved from the London 
Illustrated News. The of the 


venerable Bunting will especially be ac- 


portrait 


ceptable. It is a very correct likeness of 


what he was a few Time 


has recently laid its hand heavily upon 


years since. 


him, and he now ranks among the super- 


We 
notice, however, by the English papers, 
that he still occasionally appears in the 


annuated of his ministerial brethren. 


pulpit with much of his former power and 
effect. He the greatest 
mind yet produced by English Methodism 
since Wesley, and his talents alone have 
raised him to the chief directorship of the 
denomination. He 
ordinary power and influence with seru- 


is considered 


has used his extra- 


pulous and tireless devotion to the interests 
of the Church. 
The London 


scribing this edifice, says,— 


Pictorial Times, in de- 


“The entire plan of the building is two hun- 
dred and forty-eight feet by sixty-five in its 
greatest depth, and that portion of the front 
which is between the wings is one hundred and 


sixty-five feet. Beyond the entrance-hall, which 


has a groined ceiling, is seen the principal 
stairease branching off right and left. This 
leads to the library, which is the only public 
room on that floor, all the rest of it being 


divided into studies or separate sitting-rooms 
for the students, The library is lighted by a 
single window at one end, namely, the lofty 


oriel over the entrance, which, contrasting with 
the other windows of the upper floor, gives a 
marked import ince to that portion of the 
front. 
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The next floor consists entirely of sleeping- 
rooms for the students, corresponding with their 
sitting-rooms on that beneath it; and of each 

rt of rooms there are from sixty to seventy 
innumber, Still higher up, however, is another 
building, intended 


room quite at the top of the 


to be used as an observatory, and commanding 
+ singularly fine prospect of the beautiful 

enery around the college, including Windsor 
Castle in one direction, and Greenwich and 
Shooter’s Hill in another, Upon the ground- 


floor is the corridor or ambulatory, extending 
entire length of the building, 


ning a walk of two hundred and thirty 


nearly the 


feet in extent. The wings contain several 
vdditional rooms, but we have noticed the 
principal, The exterior of the building is 


f Bath stone of superior quality, and we be- 


the sum expended in its erection was 


£11,000," 


(bout ten years ago this institution was 


opened with an address by Dr. Bunting, 


which we give, though in the meagre out- 
line of a newspaper report from the Lon- 


don Watchman, as indicating somewhat 


hie history of the design :— 


“Dr. Bunting then addressed the assemblage, 
in which he entertained strong objections to this 
place being called the Richmond College; it 
was the Richmond Inst1TuTI0N ;—to speak more 
diffusely, the Richmond Branch of the Wesleyan 
Theological Institution. He hoped his excel- 
lent friends to whom would be permanently 
and regularly intrusted the management of the 
institution, and the education of the young 
brethren, would concur with him in the opinion 
he had just expressed. There were many things 
implied in what was properly speaking a col- 
lege, which they did not aim to realize in this 
establishment. He congratulated the friends 
of the institution on the numerous assemblage 
was nearly a hundred 
Yonference of 1744— 


congregated, It 
years ago—namely, at the ( 
that the propriety of instituting a 
as it was then termed, was first mooted; and 
institution therefore, in principle 
anything but an innovation. The question 
proposed to the Conference of 1744 was, ‘Can 
we have a seminary for laborers?” He hoped 
the young brethren who were receiving instrue- 
tion in the Theological Institution would always 
bear this in mind, that when the establishment 
of such an institution or seminary first 
suggested, it was proposed for the instruction 


now 
seminary,’ 
¢ 


this was, 


was 





WESLEYAN 
ind training of * laborers.” His young brethren 
must remember that they were to be ‘laborers 2’ 


ind if he thoucht that inything they might 


rn, or any habits which they might acquire 
in that institution, would unfit them for labor, 
disincline them to labor, he would most 
leeply regret its establishment. But he antici- 
pated a very diff t result. He anticipated 
that. by the bles f God upon the assiduous 
forts of their rs, they would, in this in 





THEOLOGICAI 


INSTITUTE, 


, learn how to labor, and be strengeth- 
ened in their determination to labor faithfully 
and zealously, wherever their lot might be cast. 
He had stated that, at the Conference of 1744, 
was proposed, ‘Can we have a 
seminary for The was, ‘If 
God spares us till another Conference.’ The 
the next 
und it was asked, ‘ Can we have a seminary for 
laborers yet?’ * Not yet,’ was the answer; ‘ not 


stituti 





the question 


laborers ? answer 





subject was resumed at Conference, 
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ENTRANCE HALL, AND 
The want of a 
proper tutor was the only reason assigned why 
an establishment similar in principles and 
objects to this institution was not made coeyal 
with the earliest periods of Wesleyan Methodism, 
At the end of a century, that which even at the 
early pe riod he had referred to was felt to be a 
desideratum had now, by the providence of God, 
An institution had been estab- 
lished which, for the sake of convenience, had 
branched into of those 
branches having been opened last September, 
at Didsbury, near Manchester, which was called 
the Northern Branch; and the other, or South- 
ern Branch, being that which they were now 
assembled, in a more formal and solemn manner 
than had hitherto been done, to dedicate to the 
service of God. They seemed, indeed, to have 
all they required, except two things. They did 
want more money. (Hear, hear.) It might be 
said, ‘Why did you erect such an expensive 
building as this? We cannot help doing justice 
to the architectural merit of the building; we 


till God gives us a proper tutor.’ 


been supplied. 


two divisions: one 








nT Nie 


PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE, 

must allow that it is beautiful and commodious ; 
but have you not spent upon the erection of the 
building money which might have been better 
applied to the support of the institution?” He 
would reply, ‘No; these premises are a present 
to the institution, from the Centenary Fund, by 
a grant made for the apecific purpose of such an 
erection; and I am informed that not one far- 
thing of the money subscribed by individual 
friends for the support of the institution—for 
the maintenance and instruction of the students 
—will have to be appropriated to defray the 
eost of the building. (Hear, hear.) He 
lieved it would not be necessary to trench upon 
any funds contributed for the maintenance of 
the institution; but that the sum ¢ranted from 
the Centenary Fund would just be sufficient to 
defray the expenses of the purchase, and of the 
erection of this beautiful and commodious 
structure, which was so well calculated to ac- 
complish the monumental and commemorative 
part of the various noble objects contemplated 
in the original plan of the Centenary Fund. 


be- 
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Since then, they had obtained such convenient 
accommodation und there the 
1 considerable number of students, to 

he ped more would be hereafter 
remained for them to provide 
annual support of the institu- 


since was in 


building 


whom he 


added It now 


means for the 


‘ 9 
Lion. 


Dr. Bunting feels satisfied with the 


results of the measure. At the session 


of the British Conference in August, 1852, 
ifter the presentation of the usual resolu- 


tions in respect to the Theological Insti- 


tution, he arose, and, among other things, 


declared “that he was more than ever 


convinced that the institution was of God 





of God in its origin, and in its progress 
to that state of maturity and extensive 
usefulness which it had now reached.” 
Professor Vail, in his recent book on 
* Ministerial Mdueation,” gives the fol- 


facts management, 


respecting its 


t 
Ile quotes che fly from Grindrod, a 


lowing 
ac 
Wesleyan writer 


rhe experiment f 








Institution has now undergone a trial of seven 
irs:? and although it has had to struggle 
ith some unforeseen and formidable  ditfi- 
ties, it has been triumphantly successful. 

fhe apprehensions ich were entertained 

Irom Possible dangers of the scheme have 

proved groundless ; and the hopes of its friends 

have been fully realized. [he young preachers 
have su es vely become its inmates have 
derived, from the course of tuition pursued, 
incalculable advantages: at the same time, 
their personal piety has been guarded and 
ntirmed; their Christian humility has been 

I ted, and their zeal for the salvation of 

t souls of men has been encouraged; habits 
study, of regularity, of erder, and diligence, 

ha n formed; and such facilities for fu- 

ture improvement have been furnished to them 
is, if f ved t th assiduity and persever- 
unce, will make them bY the blessing of God, 

‘wood ministers of Jesus Christ,’ and instru- 

ments Of extensive usefulness to our community 

and the world at lar 
‘During the year, the theolo il tutor de- 


vers lectures to the students, on the evidences, 


doctrines, and duties of Christianity; on the 
proper use of the English Seriptures; the gene- 
ul principles of Biblical interpretation, sacred 





a juities, and ec lesiastical history He also 

es expository lectures on some of St Paul’s 
I s; occasional lectures on Popery, and on 
various particularly on the best 
l thods for pu t He reads 
t (rt \ it f his classes 
two or three times a week, during the whol 
term, with a design especially of rendering 
practical aid to the students in the exposition 
of the Scriptures The issical and mathe- 
matical tutor has generally had one Hebrew 


Latin classé Ss, one 


in mental philosophy, one in logic, and one in 
geometry and algebra, and once in the week 
has delivered a lecture on the physical sciences. 
An additional tutor em- 
ployed in the English and elementary depart- 
ment of instruction, 

“The governor is spec i ully charged with the 
oversight of the Christian character 
duct of the students. He meets them 
every week, inquires closely into their spiritual 


has sometimes been 


con- 


ind 


in class 


state and progress, and gives them advice and 


admonition as need require s. He is also ex- 
pected to instruct them in the general economy 
and dis« ipline of We sleyan Methodism, and the 
nature and duties of the pastoral office, 

“On the Sabbath the students are employed 


] 
Hapeis 


partly in supplying some of the smaller « 
of the metropolis; but principally, in ec 





mity with the design of 
ns of the 


one of the ori 
institution, in preaching the 
long-neglected districts 


reculati 


spel in the large and 


of the metropolis itself, and in several adjoining 


counties. During the summer months an 
active and vigorous system of out-door preaching 


is maintained in the vicinity of places of public 
resort, or of great moral destitution. 


rhe institution is placed under a president 


ind a committee of management, who meet 
once a month: there is also a ‘house’ sub- 
committee, which meets monthly, whose duties 


establish- 


ntided 


relate chiefly to the finances of the 


ment, and to whom, in particular, is « 
the inspection of its 


board’ 


Friday morning, to 


at the institution house on the 


whom the ¢ 


meets 


vernor submilts 


his plan of the students’ appointments for tli 
ensuil Sabbath, and any other matter, to 
counsel or discipline, which he may find neces- 
sary. ‘The president of the institution exercises 


a watchful oversight of all its proceedings and 
an affectionate care for all its interests. 
“Premises were rented at Hoxton, near Lon- 
don, and the 
operation in ISd4. The 


institution actually went into 
numbered 


foreign 


first class 
students, four of whom went on 
missions. The second class, 1835, 
bered ten, jive 


sions. The third class, 


ten 
also num- 
went On Toreign Mils- 


1836, numbered four- 


of whom 


teen, five of whom entered upon the foreign 
work. The fourth class numbered thirty-one, 
thirteen of whom were sent into the foreign 
work. 

“The above 1 rt venty-seven thousand 


is probably only about 





half the sum has been appropriated to 
buildings alone, r the accommodation of the 
students and officers of the schools. This 
princely munificen f two hundred and sixty- 
six thousand dollars may well surprise us, when 
we remember that the whole membership in 
Great Britain is onl ibout three hundred 
thousand But this is not all They pay about 
thirty thousand dollars every year toward th 
current expenses of these sch ls. According 
to the account of the treasurer, now lying before 


me, for the year 1849, the expenses of the In- 
stitutions for that year were thirty-two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-three dollars and ninety- 
two These met 
principally by the contributions of the circuits.” 


cents. innual 


expenses are 


“It is now an essential and prominent 
feature of Wesleyan Methodism. ‘The following 
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is an extract from the Minutes of the British 
Conterence for 1851 :— 

“* What the resolutions of the Confer- 
ence with regard to the Wesleyan Theological 
Institution ? 

“The Conference gratefully recognizes, in 
the reports which have been furnished, occasion 
for augmented satisfaction in the original ob- 
ject and practical results of the institution, as 
well as occasion of renewed thankfulness to 
God; and trusts that results will be 
regarded by its friends and supporters, and 
by the connection at large, as presenting a 
strong claim for its more general and liberal 
support, 

“We learn from the annual report for 1852, 
that notwithstanding the agitation which has 
recently prevailed, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the agitators made this institution 
one of the prominent objects of their attacks, 
yet it has been nobly sustained, and returning 
peace will make it more than ever the object 
f affection to the Wesleyan Churches. The 


are 


these 





THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. jh 


sSRARY. 


annual grant from the Book Room is £500, and 
the interest on grants from the Centenary Fund 
10s., which, together with the annual 
collection from the circuits, and the appropria- 
tion from the Missionary Fund for the education 
of nineteen students for the foreign field, nearly 
met the expenditures, viz., £6401 8s. 5d.” 


£884 


The controversy respecting the ex- 
pediency of such institutions in the deno- 
mination, in this country, is still undecided. 
We have, therefore, avoided, as much as 
possible, any partizan view of the measure, 
in laying before our reagers its merely 
historical and descriptive facts. It should 
be stated that this is but a branch of the 
provisions of the Wesleyans for theological 
training. They have another, and an 
effective institution, at Didsbury, York- 
shire, for the northern part of England. 








THE GUTTA-PERCHA 

WORKS. 

( NE_ beautiful morning, a 
since, we 

and somewhat dirty thoroughfare, known 

us Wharf-road, City-road, the 

location of the factory of the Gutta-Per- 


A VISIT TO 


short time 


found ourselves in a quiet 
London, 
cha Company. Provided with a passport, 
we entered their works, and spent a very 
interesting “leisure hour” in the inspec- 
tion of the curious processes by which this 
truly wonderful production 1S adapted to 
such a surprising multiplicity of uses. It 
must excite astonishment in mind 
that 
was so recently confined to a few Malay- 


every 


an article, the knowledge of which 


ans, Should within so short a time have 


given occupation to the two hundred per- 
sons employed in these works, to say 
nothing of the multitudes who, by patent 


and otherwise, are already engaged in its 


sale and manufacture throughout the 
land. For three centuries and a_ half 
Kuropeans dwelt on the spots where 
it is raised, yet, strangely enough, it re- 
mained unknown to them till the year 


1842! 

Were the present a fitting place for a 
grave dissertation, we might, perhaps, pen 
an interesting passage on the marvellous 
mode in which great discoveries are prov- 
identially adapted to particular periods in 
the world’s history: but we refrain from 
this curious speculation: our business is 
now simply to describe things which came 
under our notice. 

Just inside the gates of the factory, as 
we entered, stood a large wagon full of 
lumps of a substance somewhat resembling, 
at a distance, a load of cocoa-nuts, with 
the husk 


To the touch however, on approaching, 


outward fibrous still on them. 


the difference was sufficiently palpable ; 
they were far more solid and much heav- 
ier than the objects to which they seemed 
to bear some rest mblanee. The following 
cut will give some idea of the general ap- 
pearance of these oblong masses, which 


are about half a cubic foot in size. 
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A very common practice among the 
cunning barbarians is to extend the bulk 
and increase the weight of their lumps of 
gutta percha by inserting stones, while the 
substance is yet in a plastic state and is 
being molded into suitable sizes for trans- 
mission to this country. One shape, how- 
ever, is by no means rigidly adhered to. 
We were shown some lumps fashioned 
into rude representations of ducks, with 
two little berries for eyes ; representations 
of fish and crocodiles are by no means 
uncommon; while one lump has been re- 
ceived in the shape of an infant’s head! 

Leaving the yard, we were shown the 
“cutting machine.” where an immense 
solid dise of iron was revolving vertically, 
about one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
times per minute, against an inclined shelf, 
down which the blocks of gutta percha 
were guided by a workman, and being 
caught by the knives inserted in the dise, 
The 


large stones molded into the Jumps played 


they were rapidly cut into slices. 


sud havoe with the knives. One instance 
of this occurred even during the few mo- 
ments we stood looking on. 

We now passed on to another depart- 
ment, where the gutta percha is separated 


from the dirt and all other extraneous mat- 
He re 


Into 


ter which is often mixed up with it. 


we found several spacious tanks, 


which the sliced ‘a = 
gutta percha was 
east, for the pur- 
pose of boiling, 
by means of the 
waste steam from 


Hav- 


ing been thus re- 


the engine. 





duced to a uni- 
form consistency, it is put into what 
is technically called a “teaser,” which 


is something like what is known as a 


“seuteher” in a cotton-mill. This is a 
circular metal box, containing a eylin- 
de ¥. Or drum, covere d with rows of bent 
jagged teeth, which revolves about seven 
hundred times per minute. The shreds inte 
which the gutta percha is thus torn fall into 
vats of cold water, and the gutta percha, 
being non-absorbent, floats on the top, 
whilst the various impurities sink to the 
bottom. 

It is now subjected to another process, 
which is facetiously termed “ kneading” 
—a term, however, which will give om 


housewives an accurate idea of the nature 
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of the process. 
strong iron boxes, about three feet long 
and a foot and a half deep, and are kept 
hot by being enveloped in a chest, or jacket, 
containing steam. Inside these boxes the 
mass of gutta percha, hot from the boiling 
tank, is firmly secured. The chest con- 
tains a drum, which, continually revolving, 
presses the doughy gutta percha without 
intermission against the sides of the chest. 
But we fear it is almost impossible clearly 
to describe the minutia of the process of 
manufacture, without indulging in illustra- 
tions to an extent which our limits will by 
no means permit. At this stage it is easy 
to incorporate gutta percha with other sub- 
it 
sired to remove, to some extent, its rigidity 


stances; as, for instance, when is de- 
and tenacity, and to secure a greater degree 
of elasticity, that object is effected by the ad- 
mixture of india-rubber. This principle is 
already carried out to an astonishing extent ; 
and what the ultimate achievements in this 
direction may be, time alone can tell. 

It is now rolled out into sheets, or driven 
by curious and complicated machinery into 
It is longitudinal 


slips, for “ driving bands,”* &c., which ap- 


tubes. also cut into 


pear to be very useful ; so much so, indeed, 
that we were shown a testimonial from an 
establishment, stating 


eminent brewing 


We were told that some object to the use 
of gutta-percha “ driving bands,” from the difh- 
culty experienced in joining them; but the fol- 
lowing instructions will remove all obstacles in 
this direction. Cut of the band ob- 
liquely at an angle of thirty or forty degrees, 
making the band rather shorter than the len¢th 


the ends 


required, Secure one end to a board or bench 
by a clamp, or a couple of nails. Having heat- 
ed a piece of iron—say one inch broad and half 
an inch thick—to the temperature of a laun- 
dress’s smoothing iron, so that it will soften 
the gutta percha without burning or discoloring 
it, pl ice the iron between the cut edges of the 
band, pressing them against it, and keeping the 
band always in a straight direction until the 
edges are thoroughly softened, and in a sticky 
Then remove the iron, and press the two 
edges together as closely as possible, after which 


state. 


a couple of nails may be driven into the loose 
end of the band, by a heavy weight, or by means 
of a clamp, so as to make a smooth joint. A 
band of ordinary thickness may thus be render- 
ed fit for use in ten or fifteen minutes, or even 
Flat 
joints may be made in like manner by shaving 
down the ends a little, so when laid one on 
the other, not to be much thicker than the other 
portion. Heat the surface of the splices, and 
press them together by a weight or clamp. 
Avoid heating the band throughout, and pare 
the edges when cold. 


sooner, by the application of cold water. 


as, 


The “kneaders” are thick, | 
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that their introduction had effected in re- 
spect to that single item of expense alone 
an annual saving of £30! 

Perhaps the most curious application of 
gutta percha is that which we shall now 
attempt to describe. A portion of the ma- 
chinery being pointed out to us, in connec- 
tion with the numerous lathes in operation 
in various parts of the building, we were 
obligingly asked to notice anything pecu- 
liar which might strike us in two of the 
wheels above us. The fact was, that the 
portion of the machinery alluded to worked 
without any noise whatever; the cause of 
which was this :—The teeth of one wheel 
were of gutta percha, while those of the 
other, which worked in them, were con- 
structed in the ordinary way of iron, thus 
avoiding the disagreeable noise necessarily 
This 


was certainly a very agreeable change for 


caused by friction in such cases. 


the better, and would save amateurs fond 
of mingling with the complicated opera- 
tions of machinery many a headache, even 
if it had no alleviating influence on those 
who were daily accustomed te it. On ex- 
pressing a doubt as to the durability of the 
thing, we were assured that the wheel in 
question had been in daily use for fifteen 
months, turning five lathes, without receiv- 
ing any perceptible damage. It required 
no oil, but was slightly greased ; and our 
conductor admitted that the results of this 
curious and interesting experiment had ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
So far as the noise was concerned, it pre- 
sented to usa most agreeable contrast with 
a similar pair of wheels a few yards off; 
and we therefore commend the hint to our 
manufacturing friends. 

There is an old adage—not to be des- 
pised, however, on account of its antiquity 
—which was constantly recurring to us 
while inspecting various departments of 
this concentration of marvels—* Necessity 
is the mother of invention.” The large 
wicker baskets in which gutta percha, in 
its earlier stages, is carried about from one 
portion of the machinery to another, had 
slips of gutta percha fastened round the 
handles. It had been put on while in a 
plastic state, and was therefore molded to 
the exact shape required by the hand of 
the party who was to use it; and being 
solidified by the application of cold water, 
it had permanently retained the requisite 
form. Now it is sufficiently obvious, that 
to any one who has to carry these large 
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baskets full of weighty articles, it must be 
considerably more agreeable to the hand to 
be in contact with a soft cool material like 
gutta percha, than the uneven and compar- 
atively hard substance presented in the 
original wicker handle. ‘The same princi- 
ple was applied in all parts of the building. 
Most of the 
gutta percha on the handles, which we 


were assured by the workmen made an 
agreeably perceptible difference to their 
We 


also saw brushes, similar to those used by 


hands in the course of a day’s work. 


hbookbinders and others, which had a casing 


of gutta percha around the twine with 
which the bristles are fastened on; thus 
rendering them twice as durable, seeing 


that the gutta percha is impervious to the 


. 
wet; while any artisan who has used a 
brush much exposed to the water well 
knows how speedily it is “used up.” Let 


this hint:- 
of gutta percha in boiling water, and while 


them take Warm a small piece 
ina plastic state squeeze it with the hand 


round the twine which binds the bristles, 


until cold, and it is at once ready for use. 


sone 


knife-blades had beeome loose and 
fallen out; they were placed in with gutta 
percha, and when solidified by cold water, 

ch are its contracting properties, that 
they were as tight, if not perhaps more so, 
This, 
a suggestion which will be very useful to 
for 
ingenuity is requisite to apply the prinei- 


We 


while the gutta percha, as thus applied to 


than in their original state. tuo, is 


operatives ; only a small modicum of 


ple ad infinitum. Way add, also, that 


tools, is Ina plastic state, you may mark 


them with your initials, ete., by the use of 


any sharp-pointed iron instrument, and 
thus be enabled to “know your own.” 
We must leave the ingenious mechanic to 


draw on his imagination for other 


applica- 
tions of this sort, as space positively for- 
bids further detail. 

The acoustic properties of gutta per- 
As a conductor 
We found 
the 


Its 


cha are truly marvelous 


of sound, it stands unrivaled 


tubes in use all over the factory for 


purpose of distant communication 


application in churches and chapels has 


been well tested. A very beautiful “ sound 


receiver” may be placed either inside or 


in front of the pulpit. From this a “ main” 


pipe or tube is “laid on” in the middle 


which branches are conducted 
1 The 


to pe Ws occuple d by ae 
only portion that appears at all in sight is 


aisle, from 


af persons. 


knives had a thin coating of 
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a small and elegant branch which reaches 
to the ear. By this means—as scores of 
the afflicted ones can joyfully testify—a 
deaf person can hear as well in one part of 
the church or chapel as another ; and those 
now can hear distinctly who before could 
The 


deaf gentleman can now sit in his own fam- 


not even when close to the minister. 


ily pew in comfort, instead of being com- 
pelled to take up his uncomfortable loca- 
tion in some crowded spot near the pulpit, 
or, perhaps, even on the very stairs thereof. 
One church was named in which a single 
pew contained eight deaf persons, all now 
able to hear the preacher—a sight which 
must gladden the heart of every philan- 
thropist, and indeed of every beholder. <A 
mistress also may have a tube from her 
bedroom to that of her servant, and eall 
her at once. This is valuable, as some 
domesties appear to experience considera- 
ble difficulty in hearing a bell, especially if 
it should ring somewhat too early in the 
morning for their tastes and inclinations. 


Tubes may also communicate with the 
parlor and kitchen. It would certainly be 


a great boon to servants to be told what is 
wanted in this way, instead of their having 
to run up-stairs, and then have to go down 
again, only perhaps to bring up some arti- 
had in their 
Where 


residence of a 


cle which they may have 


hands when the bell rung. gutta 
percha is “laid on” in the 
medical man, you ring the “night bell,” 
and apply your ear to the mouthpiece of 
the gutta percha tube. He 
kee ps there ; 
other end, the 
Medical Man.—Who’s there? (Here he puts his 
ear to his end of the tube for a reply. 


is in bed, and 


putting his mouth to the 


dialogue goes on :— 


Servant Girl, (putting her mouth to the end of 
the tube at the street-door. ‘Please, sir, 
Mrs. Smith is very bad.”’ 

VM. Man.—* What's the matter with her?” 

NL, ‘Please sir, she’s worse.” 


VW. Man.—* Did she take the draught I left?” 
S. G6. ‘No, sir.”” 
VW. Man, “Then tell her she must take it direct- 


ly ; andif she’s no better in half an hour, come 
with her.” 


to me again, and [ will soon be 
, I’ll tell her what you 


* Very good, sir ; 
Sit) 
Thus the medical man just turns himself 

round in the bed, and without even taking 

his night-eap off, in many eases says all that 
isnecessary. It is sufficiently obvious that 
this is an immense advantage over the old 
plan of getting out of bed in a cold wintry 
night, when just in that comfortable state 
known as the “first sleep,” and thrusting 
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half one’s body out of the window into the 
frosty night; all, perhaps, that comes of 
it being just such a conversation as we 
have given above. ‘The only comment we 
can make is, that it is most surprising that 
any know of this 
tubing and not avail himself of the un- 


medical man should 
speakable advantages it affords. 

Ata certain stage of manufacture, gutta 
percha may be incorporated with other 
substances so as to give it colors and other 
properties not naturally appertaining to it. 
The first application of this principle that 
we witnessed was shown in some very 
The 


non-absorbent, 


beautifully variegated shot-pouches. 


gutta percha, being a 
“keeps the powder dry” far better than 
this hint to 


reflecting military readers, and pass on. 


leather. We commend our 
It appears that the admixture of some sub- 
stances slightly extends and improves the 
properties of gutta percha; but, for most 
practical purposes, the article in its pure 
and natural state is preferable, especially 
The 


gutta percha is prepared by placing layers 


in point of strength. variegated 


of the different colors required one over 
the other, like so many strata, (as confec- 
tioners make the variegated sweet-stuff,) 
the whole then being rolled together and 
kneaded in warm water. Some beautiful 
tints procured by these means were shown 
us, one of which—a dark rosewood—par- 
ticularly attracted our attention. 

In the ornamental department, the ex- 
quisitely beautiful productions are too va- 
ried and multifarious to be fully detailed ; 
they include inkstands in ten or a dozen 
useful and ornamental varieties, bowls, 
drinking-cups, picture-frames and looking- 
glass frames, ornamental moldings, jars, 
soap-dishes, vases of various styles, cur- 
tain and cornice rings, which are noiseless, 
and therefore a great boon to nervous inva- 


lids: 


shaving-brush trays; 


card, fruit, pin, pen, tooth-brush, and 
flower-stands, watech- 
stands, shells, and lighter stands; medal- 
lions, brackets, cornices, and an endless 
variety of moldings in imitation of carved 
oak, rosewood, etc., for the decoration of 
rooms and eabinet-work. Time will de- 
velop this department to an indefinite ex- 
tent. 

The surgical uses of gutta percha are 
With 
splints, an experienced surgeon says :— 
“T hereby certify that I have, during a 


almost equally varied. regard to 


stay of six weeks in Calcutta, in several 
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cases used gutta percha for splints, and 
did not find it in any way affected by the 
temperature, which was, on an average, 
from ninety-two to ninety-seven degrees.” 
Thus much for its heat-bearing qualities. 
It is also used in thin sheets for bandages, 
while stethescopes are constructed of it, 
and several other surgical articles. 

Its domestic uses are still more diversi- 
fied. 
makes capital clothes-lines ; for, being im- 


Cisterns may be lined with it. It 


pervious to the wet, they are not liable to 
rot by being left out in the rain till “ the 
day after the washing” by some careless 
or indolent domestic ; besides, when bro- 
ken, they are easily mended. Damp floors 
may be carpeted with it, damp walls may 
be papered with it, and bonnets may be 
lined with it. Sponge-bags and foot-pans 
may also be made of it; while a balsam 
may be prepared for cuts and chilblains 
by dissolving it in chloroform. 

In its application to chemical purposes 
Its 
by hydrofluoric or acetic 


it manifests many unique properties. 
non-affection 
acids, bleaching liquids, or by caustic alk- 
alies, renders it available in a vast variety 
of cases, and it is now extensively used in 
many chemical manufactories. 

We may add, that in steam-vessels and 
ships gutta-percha tubing is invaluable, as 
by it the merest whisper is rendered per- 
fectly audible between the “man at the 
helm” and the captain in the cabin, or 
between either or both of them and the 
man on the * look-out” “ for’rerd,” and the 
hands aloft. The damage to vessels and 
loss of life which might have been spared, 
and may still be spared, by the substitution 
of this certain mode of intercommunication 
for the present uncertain one, by which a 
mistaken order leads to damage and per- 
haps to fatal results, no tongue can tell. 
In case of a “man overboard,” a gutta 
percha rope will float, instead of sinking 
as the ordinary ropes do, and thus multiply 
the 
Many other articles of great utility on ship- 


chances of safety to the sufferer. 
board are also constructed of gutta percha, 
which, especially to emigrants and those 
unused to life at sea, will prove particularly 
valuable. One advantage is, that if you 
do break a gutta-percha article—not a very 
likely occurrence, by the way—there is 
little loss, since you can sole your shoes 
with a broken bucket, for instance, and 
then put the rest of your gutta percha 
articles into a state of thorough repair by 
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softening the little odd bits which are 
left. 

A very excellent and permanent source 
of amusement for children on a voyage, 
and indeed for all children everywhere, 
particularly during the long winter even- 
ings, is provided by gutta percha in various 
colors, which is sold for amateur modeling, 
with which the children may make fan- 
amuse them- 


figures, and 


selves with this plastic and beautiful 


tastic 


substance in a thousand ways which 
themselves. 


will readily suggest 


Children may make gutta percha 
horses, dogs, houses, and other toys, 
and they not be liable to breakage. 
Moreover, if Johnny does break his 
horse, all you have to do, if it is 
past mending, is to soften it in boil- 
ing water, and sole his boots with it, 
or mend your gutta-percha baskets, 
bowls, or foot-pans. As a sanitary 
agent, in the conveyance of water, 
gutta-percha tubes are highly valu- 
able. Our readers will remember 
the dangerous position of the late 


Louis Philippe and family while at 


Claremont, from the water being 
impregnated with the lead of the 
pipes in which it was conveyed. We 
were shown some sections of lead 
pipe from the Isle of Wight, in which 
the water in two years had eaten 


holes a quarter of an inch deep! 
The consequences to the health of 
the persons drinking such water it is 
truly frightful to contemplate. These 
pipes have been taken up, and gutta- 
substituted in many 


percha tubes 


instances. In no case should water 
be kept or conveyed in metallic pipes 
or cisterns. Gutta percha is at least 
twice as durable, and far more easily 
applied. 

The latest application of gutta 
percha is in the shape of little shoes 
for sheep, to prevent the “ dry rot,” 
which, singular to caught 
bv the feet the 
These shoes being of the exact shape 
of the toot, placed 
and the thin upper edge is tied on with 


Say, 1S 


being much in wel! 


sheep’s are on, 
a piece of twine, or it ean be fastened to 


the foot by being moistened with warm 
water. 

The “anti-dry-rot powder,” which is 
placed in the shoe, as we are informed, 


removes the disease ; and the use of these 
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curious little novelties is an excellent 
preventive against it. 

In drawing our remarks to a close, we 
are reluctantly compelled to omit much 
interesting matter; and must content our- 
selves with the most marvelous of all the 
marvels which even this concentration of 
curiosities could present—the Submarine 


Telegraph. 


The above is a very accurate representa- 
tion of a section of the Submarine Tele- 
graph, which has now been in operation 
than a year between 


for rather more 


England and France.* 


It will be seen that it consists, in the first in- 
stance, of the four copper wires, the ends of which 
are shown at a. These wires, by a curious process, 
are covered, or “insulated,” as it is technically term- 
ed, with a double coating of gutta percha; this is 


done to prevent imperfections, as it is scarcely pro- 
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It must be obvious to all acquainted with 
the properties and tendencies of the elec- 
tric fluid, that the insulation of the tele- 
graphic wires is a very delicate process, 
requiring the greatest care, and gutta 
percha of the purest quality; for the 
slightest particle of any conducting sub- 
stance, such as wood, for instance, in any 
part of the gutta percha covering, would 
permit the escape of the electricity, and 
render the whole contrivance entirely use- 
less. The Gutta Percha Company have 
discovered a process, of a highly ingenious 
character, by which gutta percha under- 
goes this wondrous perfection of purifica- 
tion; but of course it is kept a profound 
secret. As it would never do to lay down 
the wires, or even to encase them with 
their outer covering, while any uncertainty 
as to the perfection of the communication 
remained, they are all tested previous to 
leaving the works. On the oceasion of 
our visit, some fifty miles of wire were 
submerged in the canal adjoining the 
factory ; one end of the wire was put in 
communication with a powerful galvanic 
battery, by S. Statham, lsq., the managing 
director, and the other end was placed 
close to a wire which had a communication 
with the earth. At the given signal, the 
electric fluid flashed down the line, round 
the fifty miles of coiled * insulated” wire 


in the canal, and in less than the twinkling | 
ofan eye flashed out ina spark at the other 


end communicating with the wire having 
an earth-connection. This experiment 
was repeated several times. ‘The wires 


were for a submarine telegraph between 


Portpatrick and Dorughadee. Others are | 
in course of preparation to connect Har- 


wich and Ostend, as well as to unite 
England and Holland from some points 
not yet determined on. ‘To show the 
strength of the submarine telegraph, as 
thus constructed, we may state, that the 
one laid down between Dover and Calais 


has twice been caught by the anchors of 


ships passing down the Channel ; but, in 
both cases, after “ heaving” for a consider- 
able time, the cable of the ship had to be 
“cut away,” and the anchors were left in 


bable that both coatings should be imperfect at one 
and the same precise point. Being placed in the 
manner displayed in the cut, these wires receive a 
wrapper of yarn which is saturated with tar, c, 
which allows plenty of * play," as it is called, when 
subjected to severe strainings, and it also serves to 
protect them from the friction of the exterior coating 
of galvanized wires, p, which are ten in number 





At Eis seen the appearance of the whole when cut 
straight through 
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company with the submarine cable. The 
communication was not impaired in the 
slightest degree. 

As our object has been to show the vast 
diversity of uses to which gutta percha 
may be applied, we can hardly do better 
than conclude with the following poetic 
summary of them, written by a visitor who 
had preceded us :— 

1. My parent died, when I leap’d from her side, 
To fill mankind with wonder; 


2. And now I abound in the wide world around, 


The green-sward above and under, 
8. I hold the flower in the sunny bower: 


1. I shelter the dead in their graves ; 
5. I cirele the hair of the maiden fair; 
6. And bid defiance to knaves. 


7. The miser his gold often gives me to hold; 

8. I aid to extinguish the fire. 

9, I’m chased o’er the green, where the school- 

boy is seen; 

10. I wait at the toper’s desire. 

1l. I ride on the wave, the sailor to save, 
When he shrieketh aloud in despair ; 

12. [whirlthe machine, whose arms, dimly seen, 
Hiss as they fly through the air. 

13. I’ve been tried, and am cast with felons at 


last ; 
14. I’m balm to the wounded and torn; 
15. Lrival the oak; (16) the tell-tale I cloak: 
17. I’m fashion’d as high and low born. 
18. I constantly mind the sightless blind ; 
19, Many garments my long arms bear ; 


20, By the sick man’s bed; (21) by the ship's 
mast-head— 
In various forms I am there. 
22. Deep in the earth, though unseen is my 
worth, 
I faithfully serve mankind ; 
23. I bear the whisper of the softest lisper ; 
24. And hold that which traceth the mind! 
25. When the emigrant lands on far-off strands, 
Perchance he treadeth on me; 
26. On the rich man’s table, (27) in the horses’ 
stable, 
My forms you may frequently see! 
Now I challenge your mind my secret to find, 
28. Though I travel along by your bed; 
29. Teome from the south; (30) I may dwell 
in your mouth; 
31. Or may rest on the top of your head 


© The following explanation may serve to illustrate 
the above 1. Kefers to the gutta-percha trees; they 
are tapped, and the article, which is then a milky 
juice, exudes. 2. It is used both above and under 
ground. 3. Gutta-percha flower-pots. 4. Lining for 
coftins. 5. Bonnet caps. 6. Policemen’s staves. 
7. Money-bowls. 8. Water buckets and engine pipes. 
9. Cricket-balls. 10. Mugs. 11. Life buoys. 12. 
Machine driving-belt. 15. Indestructible vessels for 
the use of prisoners. 14. Balsam for slight wounds, 
instead of sticking-plaster. 15. Ornamental mold 
ings. 16. Coating ofthe telegraph wires. 17. Medal- 
lions and casts of celebrated and notorious persons. 
18. Cord for window-blinds. 19. Clothes-linea 
20. Utensils for sleeping apartments. 21. Cordage 
and speaking-tubes. 22. Pipes for drainage, &c. 

o% 


23. Acoustic tubes. 24. Inkstands. 25. Soles, 
26. Ornamental dishes. 27. Buckets and harness. 


28. Noiseless curtain-rings. 29. From Singapore, 


&e . For filling decayed teeth Sl. **Sou’- 


| wester” hat 





' 
‘ 
. 
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When we took 


which we did with a grateful sense of the 


leave of the factory, 


facilities that had been afforded to us, we 
utter that, 
instead of the single hour we meant to have 


found, to our astonishment, 
occupied, we had been three hours and a 
half engaged in our survey. Having thus 


introduced this wondrous article to the 
attention of our readers, and indicated the 
general principles sufficiently to enable 
them to make multifarious applications of 
it without difficulty, we leave the matter 
in their hands; and if they have felt a 
re- 


tithe of the interest in perusing our 


marks that we experienced in our visit, 
and in subsequently jotting down these 
observations, they will be abundantly re- 
paid by the amusement and instruction 
thus afforded them. 

er : 


TIMES OF JOHNSON. 


VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS, 


LIFE AND 


HIS HOUSEHOLD 


MHE spring of 1755 found Johnson 
domiciliated at Gough-square, where 
three years before his house had been 


The 


work of “ The Dictionary” was done, so 


desolated by the death of his wife. 


that he no longer had occasion to employ 
his amanuenses, and having now no family 
to provide for, it might seem that he was 
at liberty to yield to the demands of poverty 


} 


by discontinuing so costly an establish- 


ment. Ile however chose still to keep a 
house, and to maintain about him something 
family-cirele. 


of a The private life of 


distinguished characters constitutes one 
of the most interesting portions of biogra- 
phical literature, and Johnson's private 
history was so strongly anomalous, and it 
has been so fully and accurately transmitted 
to succeeding times, that a most interesting 
part of his biegraphy is of a kind often 


this portion of his history it will now be 


wholly wanting in general memoirs. 
agre eable to devote a passing notice. 
Creat men sometimes display strange 
attachments. 
right to be 


fancies in their personal 
the 
eccentric, though some reverse this order 


of things, and affect eccentricity that they 


To genius is conceded 


nay seem to possess genius. According 


to this strange tendency of genius, we find 
favorite hares, 


cherishing his 


Gray his gold-fishes, and Sir Walter Scott 


Cowper 


Our own Randolph of Roanoke 


his dogs. 
was equally capricious, but more diffuse in 


the bestowment of his favors, as he in- 


cluded among his favorites, dogs, horses, 


and negroes. Johnson too had his para- 
sites, and if the taste displayed in their 
among the 
that evidently 
caprices is at least 
his His 


were all of his own race; but they were 


choice was singular even 


the 
with 


eccentric, kindness 


mingled his 


creditable to heart. favorites 
so unlike himself,and so different from 
those which a man of genius and learning 
would select for associates, that his action 
in this matter can be set down to nothing 
better than mere unreasoning impulses. 
During the last few months of Mrs. 
Johnson’s life, an intimacy had grown up 
between her and a Miss Anna Williams, 
the daughter of Dr. Zachariah Williams, a 
Welsh physician, who, supposing he had 
discovered a valuable method of determin- 
the 
London in the hope of turning his dis- 


ing longitude at sea, had come to 


Johnson, who was 
efforts 


covery to account. 


ever ready to assist whatever 
seemed to promise an increase of valuable 
knowledge, aided him in preparing some 
of his papers to he pre sented to the Com- 
missioners of Admiralty, but the matter 
resulted in nothing of immediately practical 
utility ; and while it was still under ex- 
amination, the projector died, in extreme 
old age, leaving his daughter, already past 
life, destitute 


strangers. 


middle alone and among 

This person, whose history from this 
date is interwoven with that of Johnson, 
is described as possessing “ uncommon 
firmness of mind, a boundless curiosity, 
retentive memory, and strong judgment.” 


With father’s had 


acquired a knowledge of the French and 


her assistance she 
Italian languages, and had also made great 
She had, 


however, been for some time threatened 


proficiency in general literature. 


with cataract in both her eyes, and had 
come to London in the hope of’ receiving 
medical relief. Johnson had also taken a 
lively interest in her ease, and procured 
tor 
offered at Guy’s Hospital. 


the advantages of the treatment 
While under- 
treatment, she ‘was 


her 


going this course of 
much in Mrs. Johnson’s company, and a 
warm attachment grew up between them. 
The disease of her eyes resulted soon after 
in total and hopeless blindness, and, not 
long after Mrs. Johnson's death. she was 
taken into the house of her protector, 
where, whenever he had a house, she also 
had an apartment. 
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MRS. WILLIAMS, 


As the name of Mrs. Williams (for so 
we shall call her, preferring to follow the 
English method of giving the matronly 
prefix to aged females though they have 
never been married, to the American 
conceit which classes girls in their teens 
with their maiden grand-aunts of four- 
score) will occur frequently in the sub- 
sequent course of our story, no further 
account need now be given of her than 
tu add Mr. Boswell’s estimate of her 
character :— 


“She was,” says he, who knew her well, 
“a woman of enlightened understanding; plain, 
as it is called, in her person, and easily pro- 
voked to anger; but possessing, nevertheless, 
some excellent moral qualities, among which 
no one was more conspicuous than her desire 
to promote the welfare and happiness of others, 

ae To the endowments and qualities 
here ascribed to her, may be added a larger 
share of experimental prudence than is the lot 
of most of her sex, Johnson, in many exigen- 
cies, found her an able counsellor, and seldom 
showed his wisdom more than when he heark- 
ened to her advice. In return, she received 
from his conversation the advantages of religious 
and moral improvement, which she cultivated 
so as, in a great measure, to soothe the con- 
stitutional asperity of her temper. When these 
particulars are known, the intimacy, which 
began with compassion and terminated in a 
friendship that subsisted till death dissolved it, 
will be easily accounted for.” 


Next in order in the household of the 


newly created Lord of Grub-Street was 
his physician, surgeon, and apothecary, 
Doctor Robert Levitt. This curious 
personage was more or less intimately 


associated with Johnson's family from a | 


date some years before the decease of Mrs. 


Johnson to his death, which occurred in 
1782. When he first became an inmate 
of Johnson’s dwelling is not certainly 


é 


ascertained, though it was not till after 
the time now immediately under notice. 
Ten years later he is spoken of familiarly 
by his host, in writing to distant friends, 
as still occupying his post in the garret; 
as though he had been there so long that 
the fact was generally known as a part of 
the household arrangement. 

His history is curious and interesting 
from the beginning. He was the son of a 
poor countryman who resided not far from 
Hull. In his youth he manifested a strong 
inclination to learning, which, however, his 
father was unable to gratify by putting 
him to school; he was, however, placed 
in the employ of a woollen draper at Hull, 
where he succeeded by his own efforts in 
obtaining a smattering of the science of 
medicine, and two years later he came to 
London, if possible to prepare himself for 
the medical profession. Here he obtained 
the situation of steward in a gentleman’s 
family, till by his savings he was enabled 
to travel on the Continent in pursuance of 
his cherished purpose to become a physi- 
cian. Five years were passed abroad, 
chiefly in Paris, where he held the place 
of waiter in a coffee-house, still keeping 
in view the great end for which he seemed 
to live. He made friends with the sur- 
geons who frequented his place of business, 
and received from some of them assistance 
and instruction in their art. They also 
procured for him the privilege of attending 
the lectures in pharmacy and anatomy, so 
that he received the instructions of some 
of the ablest lecturers in Paris. He also 
gained admittance to some of the hospitals 
of the city, and profited by the opportuni- 
ties thus afforded him. Afterward he 
returned to London, and taking lodgings 
near Charing-Cross, entered upon the 
practice of medicine among the poorest 
class of the people—the only persons that 
could be expected to employ him. 

The middle portion of his life was 
passed in that deepest of all obscurities, 
the lower stratum of London society ; and 
here he probably would have ended his 
days, as thousands of others have, but for 
his apparently accidental association with 
Johnson. How that connection com- 
menced is not known; it began in 1746, 
and was cherished with equal constancy on 
both sides. For twenty years he resided 
under the roof of his benefactor, by whom 
he was regarded with real respect, and 
never treated as a mere dependent. He 
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breakfasted with his landlord and Mrs. 
Williams every morning, though Johnson 
used to say, that Levitt was indebted to 
him for littke more than house-room, his 
share of a penny loaf at breakfast, and now 
and then a dinner on Sunday. 

Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, used to 
tell of at breakfast, 
with his curious little parasite—he would 


Johnson’s manner 
seize hold of the penny Joaf, tear out the 
crum and throw the to Levitt. 
Mr. Malone states that he had frequently 
seen this strangely-mated pair at break- 


crust 


fast—or rather, Johnson breakfasting, at- 
tended Levitt, who had the 
management of the tea-ketthe—and that 
he never treated contemptuously. 
After breakfasting and making the toilet 
of his host, he would sally forth upon his 


by always 


was 


round of professional calls, which was 
usually a wide one with numerous pa- 
tients, made up exclusively from the poor- 
est classes of society. ILis evenings, 


whenever it was practicable, were devoted 


to hearing lectures, or, in some way other 


medical 


than by reading, gathering up 
knowledge. “ All his knowledge,” said 
Johnson, “and it is not ineonsiderable, 


This, 


from want of books, of 


was obtained through the ear.” 


however, was not 


which he made a very good collection, 
though he seems never to have made 
much use of them. 

Levitt possessed some very good traits 
of character. He was. strictly honest, 
and always diligent ; he had great tender- 


ness of spirit, and his gratitude toward his 


benefactor knew no bounds. He would 


indeed sometimes come home overcome 


by liquor—the etfects of a habit into which 
his Often in the 
course of his practice he would find him- 


he was led by avarice. 
self compelled to take his fees in drams 
or do without them ; and he was too much 
of an economist to forego the only oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the reward of his la- 
the the 

made much 
to 


bors, though manner in which 


payment was rendered it 
than 
say that “had all his patients maliciously 


with 


worse worthless. Johnson used 


combined to reward him meat and 


strong liquor instead of money, he would 
either have burst like the dragon in the 
through been 


like 


was he liberal to the poor among 


repletion, or 
by 


\poery pha, 


scorched Portia swallowing 


Yet 


the poor, and was never known to enforce 


up 


fire.” 


a payment by legal compulsion. 
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Before he was fully domiciliated with 
Johnson he had married; but with him, 
as in more elevated walks of life, “ the 
course of true love never did run smooth.” 
He had been led to believe that his chosen 
one was an heiress defrauded by a rela- 
tive of a large fortune, which however 
would be easily obtained when duly pros- 
ecuted ; and she considered him a physi- 


He 


married but a few months when 


cian already established in practice. 
had been 
the bailiffs were after him 
tracted by his wife; but he eluded his pur- 


forfdebts con- 


suers, and at length was enabled to defy 
the minions of the law by the protection 
of a foreign minister to whom he became, 
by the favor of Johnson, nominally attach- 
ed. Mrs. 
for picking pockets, and though acquitted 


Levitt was soon after arrested 


by the court, an entire separation from her 
husband took place, who about this time 
was received into Johnson’s garret. 

In 


and 


stature he was about middle-sized 


thin; his visage swarthy, scorehed, 


and wrinkled. Ilis conversation, outside of 


the beaten track of his daily round of du- 


ties and studies, was entirely barren. In- 
deed he seldom spoke except in answer to 
direct questions. When in dishabille he 
might have been mistaken for an alche- 


mist, whose complexion had been burnt 
by the fumes of the crucible, and whose 
clothes had suffered from the spark of the 
Johnson that 


his external appearance and manners dis- 


furnace. Even confessed 
gusted the rich and terrified the poor ; yet 


I 


of the healing art, and congratulated him- 


e esteemed him as no mean practitioner 


self on having so near him at all times 
one who was at once his physician, surgeon, 
and apothecary, and who would account it 
his highest honor in any way to serve his il- 
He resided 


with Johnson something more than twenty 


lustrious friend and benefactor. 


years, and his death was mourned with sin- 
cere though unostentatious sorrow. 
Another of the household favorites of 
our mighty genius was his body servant, 
Mr. Francis Barber. 
native of Jamaica, where he had been the 
Bathurst, the father of 
Johnson’s much-loved friend, and by whom 


He was a negro, a 


slav e of ( ‘olonel 


he had been brought to England and put 
to 
After the decease of Col. Bathurst, he re- 


school, and afterward emancipated. 


sided with his son, Dr. Bathurst, by whom, 
upon his departure for the West Indies, 


This 


Francis was transferred to Johnson. 
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occurred very soon after the decease of 
Mrs. Johnson; but for what particular 
purpose he was employed might be difli- 
eult to determine. 


‘ The uses he was intended to serve,” shrewd- 
ly observes Hawkins, “ were not very apparent, 


for Diogenes himself never wanted a servant less 


than Johnson seemed to do. His great bushy 
wig, by the closeness of texture that it had con- 
tracted and been suffered to retain, was nearly 
as impenetrable by a comb as a quickset hedge ; 
and little of the dust that had once settled on 
his outer garment was ever known to have been 
disturbed by the brush.” 

Francis appears to have been on the 
whole a kind and dutiful servant, though 
not wholly free from the faults of his class. 
He Jchnson about five 


remained with 








JOHNSON AND BARBER, 


years, and then went to sea, but whether 
voluntarily or by impressment is not deter- 
mined. ‘I'wo years later he was again in the 
port of London, and Johnson interfered to 
obtain his release from impressment, which 
had been made upon him either at his first 
In this his 
master seems to have been actuated by 
purely benevolent motives. The 
him the most 
and he 


going to sea or at this time. 


a sailor was esteemed by 
that 
loudly declared that “no man will be a 


dreadful could be suffered, 
sailor who has contrivance enough to get 
himself into a jail; for being in a ship is 
being in a jail with the chance of being 
In this Johnson availed him- 
self of the favor of Dr. Smollet, who at 


once wrote to the celebrated John Wilkes, 


drowned.” 


then a person of great influence, soliciting 
aid the matter. In this letter 
Smollet remarked :— 


his in 





lite of 
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“You know what matter of animosity the said 
Johnson has against you, and I dare say you de- 
sire no other opportunity of resenting it than 
that of laying him under an obligation. He was 
humble enough to desire my assistance on this 
occasion, though he and I were never cater cous- 
ins, and I gave him to understand that I would 
make application to my friend Wilkes.” 

The application was accordingly made 
to the Commissioners of Admiralty, and 


about a year later the discharge was 
granted, when the liberated sailor, who 
knew nothing of nor desired this inter- 


ference in his favor, returned again to 


his old master. In writing to Wilkes, 
Smollet designated Johnson that great 
“Cham of literature,’ which term was 


afterward printed “ Chum,” and this Bos- 
well took in dudgeon, and soundly 
belabored Smollet for his ignorance 
in the Afterward, when 
the blunder was rectified, and Cham 


matter. 


was understood to be “ the title of 
the sovereign of Tartary,” he wish- 
ed to “ propitiate the manes of that 
ingenious and learned gentleman,” 
that the title 


“was well applied.” He seems, 


and acknowledged 


however, to have thought only of 
the notion of sovereignty expressed 


by the strange epithet; the ‘Tar- 
tarian feature quite escaped his 
notice. 

Johnson’s growing reputation 


steadily extending the 
horizon of the social sphere in which 
he the 
number of his personal friends and 


now 


was 


dwelt, and so increasing 


acquaintances. Few men ever set a 
higher value on the pleasures of social 
intercourse, and that he might increase his 
facilities for this kind of pleasure, he closed 
his door against no visitor, nor repulsed 
any aspirant to his society, who would 
receive it on the terms upon which it was 


offered. Some, indeed, who would have 


gladly enjoyed his were 
repulsed by his dogmatical manner, which 


he used alike to nearly all who approached 


conversation, 


him; and towards those whom he disliked 
he was often cruelly and even discourteous- 
ly sarcastic. Yet,onthe list of his familiar 
friends, from even a comparatively early 
period, were found a large number of the 
leading men of learning of his times. 
Signor (Anglice, Joseph) 
Baretti was a native of Turin, the son of 
an eminent architect of that city. He 
received a respectable education, but as he 


Giuseppe 
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JOSEPH BARETTI, 


found himself in early life cast upon his 


own resources without either a fortune or 
After 


a variety of such experiences as belong to 


a profession, he beeame an author. 


the early stages of professional authorship, 
he came to England in 1750, about equally 


destitute of reputation and the means of 


subsistence,— 
An angler in the tide of fame. 
Having accidentally met with Mr. Lenox, 
of the 
were engaged as Italian instructor to Mrs. 


the husband novelist, his services 
Lenox, who, being on terms of intimacy 


with Johnson, introduced them to each 


other. An acquaintance, thus accidentally 
brought about, presently grew to an inti- 
macy, and at length to a steady friendship. 
England for nearly 


had 


friends and greatly improved his 


Having now been in 


ten years, in which time he made 


many 
affairs, he 
During his absence an epistolary corres- 


revisited his native country. 
pondence was kept up between him and 
Johnson, in which the strength of their 
friendship is abundantly evinced. At the 
Baretti made 
notes of whatever arrested his attention 


suggestion of his friend, 
in the countries through which he passed 
on his journey, which being marked by 
great good humor and playfulness, and at 
the 
philosophic 


sume time distinguished by much 


discrimination, constituted, 
when published, a highly valuable work. 
After his return to England, he enjoyed 
the friendship of many of the better class 
of society, and though his mereurial tem- 
per and supersensitiveness exposed him to 
his career was on 


some inconveniences, 


the whole highly successful. Few persons 
enjoyed Johnson’s friendship in a higher 


degree than did this forlorn but fiery Italian. 
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When or how he became acquainted 
with Christopher Smart, the poet, we are 
not told; but Smart was now among the 
esoteric disciples of our great master of 
wisdom, and earnestly availed himself of 
the opportunities thus offered. Johnson's 
conversation is celebrated as of unrivaled 
richness, and the 
faculty of making other persons also talk 
their very best. Smart himself declared 
that in their first conversation, such was 


possessing peculiar 


its length and variety, they began with 
poetry and ended at fluxions. 

Mr. this 
with him at one of his visits to Gough- 
commonly known 


Smart, about time, brought 





square a Mr. Tyers 
in Johnson’s letters and conversations as 
Tom ‘Tyers—the son of the 
He had been bred 


originator 
of Vauxhall Garden. 


| to the law; but having a handsome for- 


tune, and possessing great vivacity of 
temper and an eccentric spirit, he could 
not confine himself to the regular duties 
of his profession. He accordingly became 
a gentleman of leisure, wandering at plea- 
sure from place to place, and everywhere 
commending himself by his desultory con- 
versation and pleasant carelessness. He 
was learned, sprightly, and complaisant. 
and having much leisure, he was often in 
Johnson’s company, with whom he was 
something of a favorite. Boswell, though 
his rival, acknowledges, that he lived in as 
manner with Johnson as almost 
Like several 
relation, he 


easy a 
any of his acquaintances. 


held the 


wrote a biographical sketch of his former 


others who same 


friend—just such a production as would be 


expected from such a person—careless 


and straggling in style, abounding in 


anecdotes, and altogether constituting an 
entertaining collection of gossip and 
fragments. 


Not 


long before this time, also com- 


| menced his acquaintance with Mr. Arthur 


Murphy—a name well known in the liter- 
ary annals of the times, especially as a 
the 
Tacitus—who also has left 
the 
beginning of 


dramatic writer, and translator of 
an essay on 


The 


acquaintance 


Life and Genius of Johnson. 
his personal 
with Johnson was somewhat curious. 
Murphy, who was then quite a young man, 
published during the latter part of the year 
1752, and most of the two following years, 
a periodical paper called the “Grey’s Inn 


Journal,” one of the numerous tribe to 


| which the great reputation of “ The Ram- 
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ARTHUR 


MURPHY. 


bler” gave being. Some time in the sum- 
mer of 1754, while in the country, to save 
himself the labor of preparing an original 
paper, he translated an essay froma French 
Magazine that had fallen into his hands, 
The 


essay, however, proved to be one of the 


and sent it forward for publication. 


papers of “The Rambler,” which had been 
translated into the French, thus placing 
the editor of the journal in a rather awk- 
ward position. 

Mr. Murphy deemed it but just for him 
to make his excuse to Johnson; and ac- 
cordingly he sought and obtained an 
introduction, and as the offense was venial, 
and perhaps had not been detected by 
Johnson, pardon was readily obtained. 
After the first visit, Murphy became more 
intimate with his new-made acquaintance, 
and presently was enrolled among his cher- 
ished friends and associates. 

At a little later period began his personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Charles Burney, the 
distinguished and author of a 
History of Music. 


and unknown, had been so well pleased 


musician 
Burney, then young 


with “ The Rambler,” and his expectations 
were so highly excited by the published 
plan of “The Dictionary,” that when it 
was announced that that great work was 
about to be published, he wrote to the 
author, from Lynn, in Norfolkshire, whither 
he had retired for the benefit of his health, 
half-a-dozen 


desiring copies 


and his friends. ‘This letter was couched 
in terms of such delicate but decided com- 
pliment that it impressed Johnson very 
favorably, and elicited from him an answer 
that was equally agreeable to Burney. 
Other letters passed between them, and 
in the spring of 1758, Burney having oc- 
casion to visit the metropolis, sought and 


for himself 
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readily obtained access to his hitherto 
unseen correspondent. Johnson was yet 
living at Gough-square, where he received 
his guest, who dined and drank tea with 
him, and was introduced to Mrs. Williams. 
After dinner they went into the “ garret,” 
where, says Burney, they found five or six 
Greek folios, a deal writing-desk, and a 
chair and a half. Johnson, giving his 
guest the entire seat, tottered himself upon 
the one with only three legs and one arm. 
Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Williams’s 
history, and also showed him some volumes 
of his Shakspeare already printed, to prove 
that he was in earnest. The impressions 
so favorably begun by their correspondence 
were more than sustained by their con- 
and the intimacy thus com- 
menced was both cordial and enduring. 


versation, 





DR. BURNEY. 


When Johnson found himself emancipa- 
ted from the seven-years’ bondage of “ The 
Dictionary,” he seems to have felt that 
the world was to be begun anew by him; 
for except as to his reputation and his 
friends, the end found him as poor as he 
was at the beginning. Accordingly we 
see him casting about for further occu- 
pations, and contemplating a more ele- 
vated standard of literary eminence, and a 
position better adapted to efficient action 
than any he had yet oceupied. His plan 
was to publish a Bibliotheque, or, as he inan- 
other place styled it, ‘ Annals of Literature, 
Foreign as well as Domestic.” This plan 
was for some time seriously and earnestly 
contemplated by him; and though never 
accomplished according to his original de- 
sign, it will presently be seen that some- 
thing of the kind was actually accom- 
plished by him. 

I{e endeavored also to bring himself to 








a more systematic mode of life, as to 
study and mental improvement, reproach- 
ing himself with the dilatoriness of his 
past course, and especially with the want 
of systematic devotion to his own improve- 
About the same time (July, 1755) 


he made out a scheme of life for Sundays. 


ment. 


“ Tlaving lived,” as he humbly expresses 
habitual rever- 
ence for the Sabbath, yet without that at- 


himself, “not without an 
tention to its religious duties which Chris- 
tianity requires,” he now resolved to adopt 
a stricter and more systematic method of 
hallowing the day of the Lord. He ae- 
cordingly drew up this scheme of life and 
devotion :— 

“1. To rise 


to sleep ¢ irly 


in order to it, to go 
night. 


ind 
on Saturday 


early: 


“2. To use some extraordinary devotion in 
the morning. 

“3. To examine the tenor of my life, and par- 
ticularly the last week: and to mark my ad- 
vances in religion, or recession from it. 


‘4, To read the Scriptures methodically, with 
] at hand. 


such helps as are 
ae vo to church twice 


r practical, 


» read books of divinity, either specula- 


lo instruct my family 


D ~l « 


To wear off by meditation any worldly 
l contracted in the week.” 
At the beginning of the next year we 
find by the entries among his “ Prayers 
and Meditations,” 


frequent, that he 


which now became more 


was still renewing his 


devotion to pious duties. Relative to his 


conduct in this matter, it has been very 


appropriately said :— 


acknowl- 
casion is very edify- 


with which he 
ry o 


* The pious gratitude 


edges mercies on eve 
the 


breathes when it is the will of his heave nly Fa- 


ing; as is humble submission which he 


ther to try him with afflictions. 
the state of 
the true effects of religious discipline, we 


As such dispo- 
and are 
cannot 
in Johnson one of the most exer- 
that holy religion 
If there be any thoughtless enough to 


sitions be man here, 


‘ome 
but venerate 
cised 


formed, 


minds our has ever 
suppose such exercises the weakness of a great 
understanding, let them look up to Johnson, and 
be convinced that what he so earnestly practiced 


must have a rational foundation.” 


A painful evidence that his past labors 
had 


this time. 


not made him rich was given about 
This whole affair is concisely 
set forth in the annexed letter and its in- 
dorsement. It was addressed to Richard- 
son, (the author of * Clarissa,”) for whom 


the indorsement was made :— 


“ Goven-SquarE, 16th March, [1756. 
“Sir,—I am obliged to entreat your assistance ; 
I am now under arrest for five pounds, eighteen 
shillings. Mr. Strehan, from whom I shouid 


| of the chief ministers of 
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have received the necessary help in this case, is 
not at home, and I am afraid of not finding 
Mr. Miller. If you will be so good as to send 
me this sum, I will very gratefully repay you, 
and add it to all former obligations. I am, sir, 
your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Sam. JOHNSON. 

“ Sent six guineas.—W. R.”’ 

Such even then was the pecuniary dis- 
tress of a man whose fame filled the whole 
kingdom, and whose moral excellences 
were only seconded by the greatness of 
his understanding. 

His literary productions during the year 
1756 consisted in part of an abridgment, 
in octavo, of his * Dictionary,” and a num- 
ber of ineonsiderable pieces in the “ Uni- 
versal Visitor.””. He also assumed the di- 
rection of the “ Literary Magazine and 
Universal Review,” which was first issued 
in May of this year, and to which he for a 
while contributed largely. This was, prob- 
ably, a partial realization of the contempla- 
The 


first fifteen monthly numbers of that work 


ted * Bibliotheque,” spoken of above. 


were issued under Johnson's supervision, 
and a large portion of their matter was 


the production of his pen; and at no pe- 


riod of his life did he display greater en- 


ergy of thought and facility in writing 
than during this period. 
Several of 


essays related to political subjects—a kind 


the most elaborate of these 


of discussion toward which his mind was 
strongly inclined, but with which he had had 
but little to do, 


ful essays at pamphleteering ; 


since his early unsuccess- 
for he ob- 
served a prudent silence during the time 
of the disastrous efforts of the exiled Stu- 
the throne and 


arts to kingdom. 


From the constitution of his mind and all 


regain 


his habits of thought Johnson was of that 
the 
indefinite ven- 


political creed that is designated by 


An 


eration for legitimacy inclined him to fa- 


party epithet, Tory. 
vor the claims of the Pretender ; ‘while an 
intense dislike of George the Second, and 
that monarch, 
greatly heightened his partisan antipathies. 
But practically no man was less inclined 
to favor or to-practice the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience than was he. He was in 


favor of a strong government when its 
strength was exercised agreeably to his 
own predilections ; but when the case was 
otherwise, he could as earnestly as any 
one assert the native rights of every En- 
clishman to be informed of and to decide 


While 


upon the affairs of the kingdom. 
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George the Second filled the throne, and 
a Whig ministry directed the affairs of the 
nation, even a Tory would require that all 
checks should be thrown around 
the but the 
case seemed quite different when a Tory 


available 


the action of government ; 


king and ministry had the direction of pub- | 


lic affairs. 
ever friendly to Johnson’s reputation, will 
hesitate to acknowledge that his mind was 
peculiarly susceptible of party bias, 
that by reason of his prejudi he 
stent himself. 

of all influences, 


a doubt 


ces 
often incons with 
independent party 


was beyond a thorough friend of 
subordination, whether in State or Church, 


the school or the family ; and though he 


joined in the popular clamor against Wal- | 


pole, an 


that he could not honor the king in 


position was to support the throne and the 


convocation against the encroachments of 


parliament 


But if we look beyond the external 


forms and positive institutions of govern- 
ment, and examine his political notions in 


their elementary state, it will be seen that 


heart was true to the great 


ple Ss of h 
J 
hardy independence of individual manhood. 


his prinei- 


uman liberty, and a friend to the 
Kvidence of this statement is found seat- 
wherever 
1 


[- 


through ali his writings 


tered 
the subject of political philosophy is a 


luded to, a 


id most fully when only inei- 


dentally brought forward. The following 
extract, froman essay “ On the Bravery of 
the English Common Soldiers,” will prove 


and illustrate this subject. Assuming the 
subject of discussion as matter of fact, the 
cause of it is sought; and after examining 
and rejecting certain supposed causes, the 


whole is thus coneluded 


“Whence then is the courage of the English 











vulgar? It proceeds, in my opinion, from that 
dissolution of dependence which obliges every 
man to regard his own character. While every 
man is by his own hands, he has no need 
of ser he may alw ays have wages for 
bor, and is no less ne ssary to his em- 

tl ployer is to him. While he 

for no pt tion from others, he is natu- 

i 1 to be his own protector; an 1 hav- 
ing nothing to abate his esteem of himself, he 
consequently aspires to the esteem offfothers. 
Thus eve 1 that crowds our streets is a 
man of } lisdainful of obligation, impa- 





tient of repr if extending his 
reputation among those of his own 
as courage is in t use, the f 

urage is st eagerly pursued. From this 


Vou. III, No. 1.—C 


rank; and 
yee 


most fre quen f 





No well-informed person, how- | 


and | 
was 
Stull, | 


he | 
| 


| so di sliked the pe rson of the king | 
the 


person of George the Second, yet his dis- | 


OR 

me 
neglect of subordination, I do not deny that 
some inconveniences may from time to time 
proceed ; the power of the law does not always 
suffic'ently supply the want of reverence, or 
mainiain the proper distinctions between differ- 
ent ranks; but good and evil will grow up in 
this world together; and they who complain, 
in peace, of the insolence of the populace, must 
remember that their insolence in peace is bra- 
very in war.” 

This extract, while it proves that its 
author was closely bound by conventional] 
notions of subordination, shows also that 
he had detected the existence of individual 
manhood, as a common attribute of our 
nature, and a most powerful stimulant t 
noble and virtuous conduct, though some- 
times a little dangerous to that social or 
der whose basis is usurpation and tyranny 

In this magazine Johnson appeared as 
a writer of reviews,—a species of com- 
position for which he was eminently qual- 
ified. At that had not 
assumed the specific individuality that it 


time the review 
now has, though in his hands the less for- 
mal and elaborate article often aspired to 
the proportions and dignity of the review 
of the pre During the fifteen 
months of his connection with the * Liter- 


sent age. 

ary Magazine,” he wrote notices, more or 

less extended, of no less than twenty-five 

new publications. of them 

very little more extended than what are 
= 

called but 


most of those in character—they are con- 


Some were 


now * notices,” quite unlike 
cise yet comprehensive, and just the op- 
posite of their common-place remarks and 
unmeaning generalities. Some are mere 
extended résumés of the contents of the 
works under notice ; and yet others, elab- 
orate essays on the subjects of the works 
Of this 


the review of Soame Jenyns’s “ Free In- 


professedly reviewed. class is 
quiry into the Origin of Evil,” an elab- 
orate and somewhat extended discussion 
of that vexed question, abounding with 
piquant criticisms, and forcible refutations 
of that writer’s strange assumptions, min 
gled with appreciative commendations ot 
whatever was esteemed excellent in the 
work. The usual result of reviewing hon 
estly and independently a living author 
occurred this case; forgetting all the 


in 
commendations of the reviewer, the poor 


the torture 
antagonist 


author writhed terribly under 
of the gilded arrows of his 
But prudence dictated forbearance and si 
lence, till the castigator had gone to his 
grave, when, with the spirit of the ass that 


trampled on the dead lion, he attempted 
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h, to avenge himself for 


ta] 
ings 
st t 


tea, against the 


Hanway, 


hat fashionable 


hed h 
in I 
defens 
tor fie 


ivs is found a defense 


a book then 
! 


P uu} } 
ad wholesale 


bever- 


was with Johnson a 
Vas an Invete LL¢ ind 
a-drinke Two es 
were issued—the first 
onl s a defense of 





W more controver 
though it sc ed on 
mor, and \ ha vein of 

le The advoeate’s 
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| t Aa ite MA 
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i I I 
snow 1 ' \ 
ve lo 
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[ | W l ll 
I \ est 
wie pieces, pro- 
) l na ae i 
f -_ “ 
ot pen, belong 
’ i they Cvine 
! heart and the vig 
\ erstan » add 
tation. It is believed 
ad Of his lite he was 
i Ss i cert 
1 in their o 
vhich he was 
F oll men’s 
} pl LO yen 
h ween otte 
t one ot a ful mo 
( s better ser 
( \ i there 
no \Ct t 
equately 
I I WeVE 
1 i t 
y 


obj etions of 


was any deception practiced in such 


Writing to a young clergyman at 


cases, 
a later period, who had consulted him as 


to what sermons | would well 





if ao 


out of books Ipit, tl 


for his own pu 





COpy 


practice Is comme nded, and any ineclinatior 
to misgivings in the case anticipated by 
, ! . 

the declaration that * few frequent pre ich 


ers can be supposed to have sermons more 
original than yours will be.” Ike, how- 
ever, advises his pupil to “ attempt from 
time to time an original sermon It is 
evident that Johnson had no suspicion that 
for the ordinary exercises of the pulpit 
only o nal compo ons were to be 
used Ife is said, in this manner, to have 
written and sold about forty sermons ; and 








posed of his right of property in them that 
he ney la 1 ¢ i Cir authe n p- 
During this ye (1756) the Ivy Lane 
Club, having i omev t reduced it 
numbers by th emoyval ot e of | 
mem t t f' er dimin 
IStif | y ( 1 ot o ers he 
3S( \ {; disc nd 
it¢ | ed, t 1 Ja con 
nued his 1 it the last At 
er ] id of | ry we 1 
i 1 ¢ Hishing ¢ { ( n ot 
e kind, but of el ers muc 
Ore | ng t 1 we those from 
vhom | n 1 ingly sey ited 
It w ited at a foru of th 
biography that Johnson at « con- 
t inl} ( ( not Shak pe r 
Will I | corre ( i project trom 
which he s diverted bv t nult e. 
ous announceme ot a ke design by 
Warburton He was now, howeve DY 
the earnes | ms of the booksellers 
1 to ri 1e I td { 1] oO 
Na a | id prope We y 
ssue i] I ys me 
Lo ive L pie 1 vl ( ol excel 
if e ot the | opost i { but 
hi c Ui to t Vi ‘ rel ( ! . so he 
pe. ‘ y The on 
\\ 1 lo De y | e end of the 
\ 1757 ut I lon V f l 
t w the day 
At the first tho t m eem that 
ihe s i. peculiar fitne 1 Johr 1's 
mind f6r the work he | taker } | 
1 that someth y espe y exe t 
ni be expected as the re t of tl 
eoneu! of two such 1 those 
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the themes of Shakspeare’s dra- 
works. But the result failed to 
iy such expectation. The failure 
] 


doubt in part attributable to John- 


was extreme and apparently in- 
Nor does it seem that he had 
time any special interest in the 
le came to the work as to a 
id prosecuted it simply as a means 


i 


ng—a condition of things but little 


to awaken the genius and elicit the 
wers of the soul. His mind, too, 

ly jaded by task-work; for the 
sus mass of “* The Diction ry” had 


1 him for more than seven years, 








I 
w he required rest and recreation. 
considerations mi y in part account 
slow progress, and finally unsatis- 
character of the work; but th 
le ( id more inv incible obst icle 
l ic way of sucecss 
| Jo e both of them 
le of the human mind but 
eW t common s ibje ect trom 
‘¥ ent nec 7 
I pect 
| + by t] w vu ( ? 
1 ¢ ersed chiefly w 
but J ynnson by t ie un le sf nding, 
ldressed h elf almost exclu- 
Ya nent nd conscience. 
his own field, independent 
of t her, and this d epaney 
1 one unfit for the office of in- 
the other Johnson’s want of 
| ver, SO Cle irly evineed ltl 
not less foreibly displayed in 
H on Shakspeare * All that 
said Garrick, “comes from 
Shakspeare, when he sat down 
dipped his pen into his own 
t time Johnson was solicited 
v eligible offer to enter into holy 
1 as ne the office of a reetor. 
considerable value, somewhere 


) re, was in the gift ef Mr. 





th fathe of Bennett Langton, 
ied friend, through whose 
‘e the proposal was made. Che 
»% iah dictated by friend- 
? 
1 pre ting many temporal ad- 
{ also 1p] ire thy on 
P ] 
) d ous ( 
1ed sons were as- 
tor this de rmination His love 
\ ind espe llv of the social ex- 


citements of the town, would not permit 
him readily to exchange them for the 
gloomy quiet of a country parish, where 


g 
his constitutional melancholy might prey 
him without check, since no genial 


power would be at hand to exorcise the 


imp by social converse or intellectua! 


upon 


gymnastics. He evidently set a low esti- 


mate on the picasures of the country, and 
in several instances he portrayed the folly 
{ 


of seeking happiness in rural pleasures, 
after a large portion of life has been passed 
among the activities of the town. 

But a stronger reason for his determin- 
ation in this case was found in his rever- 
ence for the clerical office, and his sense 
of the solemn responsibilities of those who 
have the care of souls. His views on 
h still very defective, 


these subjects, thou 


were greatly in advance of those generally 
entertained. He remarked to Hawkins 
that he had not the requisites for the office 
of a rector, and that he could not in con- 


hear the flock that he was una- 


ble to feed.” He seemed to su pect that 
he had not the patience to undergo the 
fatigue of eatechising and instructing 2 
great number of poor 1o7norant persons, 


who in religious matters had _ perhaj 








“ He j y sidered,”’ says Boswell, *‘ that 
the clergy, as persons set apart for the sacred 
ft it the alt 1 impressing 
t ? i 1 I th t « t l { Is of 
1 iuture state, should be somewhat more scri- 
ous than the gen rality of mankind, and have 
. suitable cor sure of manners. <A due sense 


f the dignity of their profession, independent 


of higher motives, will ever prevent them from 


losing their distinction in an indiscriminate 
8 lity.”’ 
The fitness of these views will com- 


mend them to all judicious persons; and 
yet it must be obvious that tl 


sary and salutary restraints upon boister- 


ese neces- 


ous mirth and indiseriminate sociality would 


have been painfully irksome to himself. In 


his view the office of a rector implied more 





than the rendering of a few perfunctional] 
services and the enjoyment of the living. 
Writing to a young friend who had recent- 
ly entered upon this important service, 


) 


after several other valuable instructions, 





“Talk to your people as much as you can; 

1 | tind the mor juen you con- 

erst th them upon re us subjects the 

more willit rly they vill atter i, and the more 

ubmissively they will learn. A clergyman’s 
d rys makes him able.” 





a 








As} 


At another time, when an old college- 
associate was wishing that he had chosen 


the life of a clergyman rather than that of 


] 


a counselor he 


have had a much easier 


and advocate, because 
should in that case 
life, Johnson replied earnestly — 


f a parson, of a conscientious 
consid- 





“Sir, the life « 


ryman, is not easy. I have 





; always 
as the father of a larger fam- 
to maintain. I would rather 
lancery suits upon my hands than the 
No, sir; I do not 

] life, nor do I envy the 
gyman who makes it an easy life.” 


ered a clergyman 
ily than he is able 


have cl 
of a cler- 


! 
souls, 


envy 


in’s life as an easy 





the 


clerical office, joined to his own invincible 


With such notions of the duties of 
indolenee and want of order, it is not won- 
derful 


sponsibilities upon himself. 


that he declined to take these re- 


igh level 


was passed. 


the h 


of fame at which his later life 


Johnson had now attained 


But his recompense was not yet complete 
He had won a reputation and a position of 
influence, and his society was sought by 
so many of those whose company he most 
the horrors ol solitude 


But he 


want, 


valued, that no 
was still the 


his lite 


ibor and haggard 


longer haunted him 


Starving and 


subject of was 


imbittered irksome | 
| He, 
himself manfully, and hoped for a br 


hy 


however, still sustained 


overty 
VETLY 


OF EVENING. 


ATE S. B. 


POETRY 


AST evening I stood by the farm-yard 


L, 


gate, after a day’s hard labor; the 
stillness of the evening had settled upon 
mountain and vale, and I thought such a 
eautihy l eve ] y | never before enjoyed 
Two long ridges of mountains stretched 
way to the west, and just where the sun 


left his parting glory and disappeared, the 





rt 

lines of the perspective met, and seemed a 
rae, above which the crimson flushes 

ise in beautiful radiance. At the foot 

of the northern range my friend’s farm is 
situated ; by the side ef the southern flows 
the neipient Delaware, skirted by thick 
hrubs and undergrowth. The rich moon- 
streamed upon the fertile meadows 

ofthe valley, and the little tumblit let, 
ts tribute on to the Indian’s river, 
sent up its voice of joy Amid these 
beau l scenes ove and around—I was 
Impressed with the poetry of the hour 
It s hymned by ali the voices of nature 
not less tl tl human heart nd thes 
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voices, heard only by the inward ear, 
speak they not far more emphatically than 
any audible sound ? 

* How 
moonlit hour poetical! 
the intellect are awake. 


the 


powers of 


associations render 


The 
Memory, with 


1 we 


many 


renewed energy, sways the soul—an 
pay instinctive reverence to the past, for 
it belongs to the history of eternity—it 
The fu- 
ture is invisible, beyond the reach of our 


once was ours, but is no more. 


thought; the present is in our grasp but a 
moment, for the insatiable past seizes it 
ere we can use it; but at the close of day 
we are able to recount the moments that 
have fled away, and we feel 

"Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bear to heayen.”’ 


The love of the hour of evening, the 
spirit of poetry it kindles in the breast, is 


deem d 


sentimental weakness by your 
* strong minds.” 
healthful as 
it is inherent in the time as well as in the 
heart. 


devotion, for penitence, for love. 


But its very sentiment 


ality is well as. beautiful 


It is the hour for self-reflection, for 

Ne Vor 
does the vanity of human riches, the disap- 
pointment of human hope, the nothingness 


of human honor, more deeply impress tl 


mind The gloom of the feel 


ngs, as we 
wander in the shadowing stillness, resem 
bles the 1 


sadness and quiet of 
yard, crowded with suggestive 


the church- 


mie morials 


and we ask :— 


ur? 
ar in fame 


all this toil for triumphs of an hx 


Wi it though we wade in 


wealth or s« 
‘here he lies! 
] t 


ig m ends in 
‘dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song !” 


1’s highest stati 





But the highest feeling which the haman 
is the holiest. And 


f poetry which 


yreast can enjoy so 


the highest sentiment of 


evening inspires is Christian. It is felt 


only by those who, conscious of their en 
rollment among the redeemed, view earth 


as the dim vestibule of that great temple 


in which man is to worship the God of 
his adoration through countless ages, and 
in the fullness of light—that future which 
alone ean be called happy. 


1 t, ! 
| have seen many beautiful poems, de 


Scriptive of the associations of the evening 
but none never reached the reality. The 
soul is wronged often by its material 


lus 


rations ; the poetry of evening cannot 
be imaged through the medium of ou 
feeble words. Still, though we have not 


powerful utterance of Byron, or the 


the | 

















SHORT WORDS. 


delicate sense of Wordsworth, the common 


soul can appreciate and the common heart | 


And 


as I stood rapt in the inward picture of 


feel what genius alone can express. 


the outward glory, that seemed to pervade 
creation like an essence of life, I thought 
how meager must be the conception of 
him whose spirit is not elevated from the 
rapture to the Spirit of all things, from the 
created to the Creator. 

arn es 


[F 


SHORT 


“ And ten low Words 


r the National Magazine.] 


WORDS.* 


e dull line.” 


ft cree p in 


| CHOOSE this verse of Pope’s for my 
_ text. He means to sneer at the use of 
short words—to brand them as low; they 
creep, he says, and make the lines in 
which they are found, dull. Of course 
they are not fit for verse. Short words are 
low ; and those who would write to please 
should choose such as have length and sound 
—such as fill the mouth and stun the ear. 

{t seems as if most men are of the same 
mind as Pope; at least when they would 
write so as to stir the blood and_rouse the 
soul. Then they seek out long words— 
words full of sound and gas. I think they 
are nay, more, I shall prove that 
short words, in spite of the sneer in my 


text, need not creep, nor be dull, but that 


wrong; 


they give strength, and life, and fire, to the 
verse of those who know how to use them. 

And first, | take up Watts, and quote a 
few lines from his hymns :— 


God is our sun, he makes our day; 
God is our shield, he guards our way. 
Hymn 26, v. 3. 


A glance of thine runs through the globe, 
Rules the bright worlds and moves their frame. 


H, 109, v. 4. 


Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
To praise thy name, give thanks, and sing. 
H, 241, v. 1. 
I know his name; 
His name is all my trust; 
Nor will he put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost.—H. 812, v. 2. 


Are there no foes for me to face ? 
Must I not stem the flood ? 

Is this vile world a friend to grace 
To he Ip me on to God ?—H. 734, «. 3. 


No one will dare to eall these lines tame | 


dull. 
and are all made up of short words. 


or They are full of force and fire, 
Try 

> Our correspondent’s article is an example 
of short words. The reader will notice that it 


is almost, if not entirely, in monosyllables. 


99 


| 
| now if you can add strength to that last 





verse, and let it be done by the change of 
a short word for a long one. 

Next, I shall quote from Charles Wes- 
ley, whose hymns we rank in the first 
Montgomery is with us in the 
think. And first hear him 


place. 

opinion, we 

pray :— 
sreathe on us, Lord, in this our day, 


And these dry bones shall live. 
Hymn o4, v. 4, 


Save me from death; from hell set free; 
Death, hell are but the want of thee: 
My life, my only heay’n thou art,— 
O might I feel thee in my heart !—H. 165, wv. 4. 
Wash me, and make me thus thine own ; 
Wash me, and mine thou art; 
Wash me, but not my feet alone,— 
My hands, my head, my heart.—H. 524, v. 3. 
O arm me with the mind, 
Meek Lamb, that was in thee.—H. 732, . 3. 
O God, thou art my home, my rest, 
For which I sigh in pain; 
How shall I ‘scape into thy breast, 


My Eden how regain ?—H. 873, v. 5. 
These, as will be seen, are all short 
words, and need not my praise. They 


speak to the heart, and when sung from 
the heart they reach the throne of God, 
his to the soul. 


and bring down 


Of the same sort, and in the same style, 


grace 


is this verse from the hyran for those who 
go down to the sea in great ships :— 
Keep the souls whom now we leave; 
Bid them to each other cleave ; 
Bid them walk on life’s rough sea; 
Bid them come by faith to thee. 
H. 1087, v. 3. 
Could length of words add strength to 
his trust in God, as shown in these lines :— 
Give to the winds thy fears ; 


~ s 7 
2 - 2 & <i] 


God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears ; 
God shall lift up thy head.—H. 780, v. L 
or these ?— 
Who fed thee last will feed thee still: 
Be calm, and sink into his will.—H.781,v. 1. 
The next is from a hymn in six lines 
eights, a kind of verse he loved, and in 
which he wrote a great deal :— 
Hast thou been with me, Lord, so long, 
Yet thee, my Lord, have I not known? 
2 o 3 S o & & 
Tell me, O tell me, who thou art, 
And speak thy name into my heart. 
H, 371, o. 2. 
But hear him when his theme is Christ, 
whom he styles 
The Lord of Hosts, the God most high, 
Who quits his throne on earth to live. 


H. 123, v. 4. 
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And still, in short words, but words of and now that she has none he will not have 
strength, when he sings of our life as sure, |} her. The old king says,— 
P . hy a vps lie ‘ims J . ’ 
for that He who was dead now lives to die Then leave her, sir; for by the Pow’r that 
no more | made me 
} 1] . al er le 
Vain the st ne, the wat h, the sé . [ tell you all her wealth. 
C) has burst the gates of hell. hen he turns to the King of France, 
. am ; ‘ who, as well as the duke, had sought hex 
Made like him, like him we risé . , . 
= cage oF | as a wife, and says,— 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies. | - 
H. 152, 1 5. For you, great king, 
: I would not from your love make such a stray, 
And then the cross! how it is made to |, . : 
| lo match you where I hate. 
buoy up the soul in the verse :— 
Wet - a But the love of the French king is true, 
ve oO With him ar ead, } ‘ 
Gnd abel’ with ten ‘asine < | and is not built on hopes of wealth, nor 
Che cros which he bows his head | needs he rank nor state. He sought a 
Shall | s tot H. 207, v. 4. | wife, and at leneth has found her ; for, 

And yet onee more. take the best verse | says he, she that is thus 
in a hymn which it id by some came | Thrown to my chance 
not from his pen, though why they should Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France. 

vw | , . | + | ‘ ee | 

Os I ns i ol 1OW. . 

, - e I do not kno Hers Lear soon finds that he has done wrong; 
is :— 
and, when it is too late, that he has played 
To shar ns He blush’d l 1; the fool by his large gifts to those whose 
He ! s to s} us God | . 
tedap App tg | love for him was all a sham, and in whose 
Leta L fall « ! L kn 
That God 1 love cat hearts self reigned As the truth dawn 
H. 292 | on him he asks, in tones of grie f,— 

But I have not yet made out my case, | Does any hereknowme? Why thisis not Lear 
nd I | eat deal more to \ I | Does Le walk thus? speak thus? wh ar 
hall be told, and it is true, that those from | adi 
vyhom J quote are far from the first rank | ; a ; ane 

Se ’ | Ha! sure ’tis not so. Who is it that can tell m 
the world’s great men; and, though they Who I am? 
oth knew how to write good verse, th } | : 
, , In this same act there are some scenes 
vest friends will not place them on a par | ' . 
: poss | in which the king and his fool try their wit, 
with Pope urn we then to the first ' : : mn 
; 5 | in which, of course, the fool wins. The 
ime on the lst of those, who, by their | ’ . 
| old man, though he has found that one 
i have won a fame that will not die; | 
, of his girls has proved false, has great 
» him who shines like a sun at noon, and | , 
we ,-,. | hopes that it will not be so with both, but 
tf whom may well be said that, while | ; 
: aoa | the fool says,— 
placed by in his verse, the best | 
I . " ca e] ha can tel 
thines of Po - licht of a dull I can tell what I can tell. 
i | 1] K } Lear, Why, what canst thou tell, my boy? 
) t et us ( iis ing I, . ‘ . . . : 
r-ol : ad J ee ai Fool, She will taste as like this as a crab does 
one of the best, 1f not the best of his plays, | to a crab. 
nd see what he does with the short words | . , 
7 gH | In the next act the king finds this to be 
it whicl *o | et us see there | nr ° 
ee eee ; eel there | true. The Duke of Kent, who served 
o stre th in them, no life, powel! . . , , 
er aetna pecan, ind him, he finds fast in the stocks, put there 
if he dares to crowd te! them into } . } " 
: Ss a © P by that child of whose kind love, ‘till now, 
| 
YT ‘ 
: id] | he had felt sure. Let us see how and by 
n the first act we ive th rte no anc ° rr - 
P é Salaes cia “ whom this foul deed was done. ‘The duke, 
et fair maids, soon to be wives. | ’ ] ’ ; } 
‘ | the old king’s son-in-law, in wrath, cries 
Of } who seorns to boa of her love } 
, } Out,— 
» him, id w not cringe, nor fawn ' 
; Fetch forth the stocks, ho! we’ll teach you 
ly ys to the duke who cl d her a / iis 
—— oi her s iys Kent,) I am too old to learn 
( not r stocks for me I serve th 
was dear u did hold her so, king 
ns there sh ids, | D Fet h the stocks, th shall he s 
c 3 till noon, 
his does not suit his wife 

Sut ke will not tal r on suc saa 
But the ke w not take her on ch ET niin she says) till night, my lord, and 

terms He sought gold as well as a wife, | all nicht ti 











SHORT 


They put him in the stocks, and there 


Is 


Lear fin him. His breast swells with 


rage. . It cannot be that they, to whom he 
gave his all, had caused this to be done. 
it is so, that they have 
The king’s 


wrath is hot, but for a time he checks it, 





Kent swears that 


done it, and for no cause. 


and mark, now, how well the short words 


do their work : 


Lear J 1 the hot duke that— 
No, but not yet; maybe he is not well, 
; 3 3 
Go, tell the duke and his wife I’d speak with 
tl i 
Bid them come forth and hear me. 


oth the duke and his wife do come 


At len 


to mect him. To her he tells his grief, 
but she mocks at it; and, in a word, the old 
man is worse used than he was in the 


In sad tones he says,— 


And in l time, (say 1e,) you gave it 
This is too much. He goes forth to 
meet storin nd bares his old gray 
head to meet the blast; but ere he leaves 
them he thus gives vent to his pent-up 
grief 
Let shame y n it will, I don t call it. 
You sec you gods—a poor old man, 
As tu i Iw do such things,— 
What t \ I know not. You think I’ll 
wes 
i I’ t Ot I shall go mad! 
The scenes in the next act, the third, 
e f { ‘e and power. They show 
thie c N ind art of the bard, and had 
he penn’d rht else would have placed 





him high on the rolls of fame. There, in 


wild m on the heath, the king with 
Duke of 


young man who fled for his life and feign’d 


the 
i 


the Kent, and the fool, meet the 


be mad,—the son of him whose eyes 


to 


are torn from his head, in this same act, 


and who sent forth from his own house 


blind, as the wretch says who did the deed, 


ll his way.” I may not quote at 


length; but a few lines, here and there, 


shall serve to tell the tale, and show what 
san be done by what Pope ealls low words; 
and you shall see how they creep in dull 
lines. Of the storm on that dread right 


the Duke of Kent says,— 


Things that leve night love not such nig 


But tl 


1c king, buoyed up by wrath, and 


with his wits, as yet not quite all gone, 
will face the blast and bid the storm howl 
Oo -— 
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Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks! rage, blow! 


white head! Spit, fire! Spout, rain! 
Here I stand, your slave. ’yainst a head 
So « Of *t 


Singe my 
Oo! 
In such a night 
h anight as this! 


ld and white as this. is foul. 


No, I will weep no more. 





To shut me out! in su 


The 
‘or those who thus had used him stings 
Him 


Whose frank heart 
shun that! no more of that. 


thought of how much he had done 


him to the soul: 


all ; 


vave 


—let me 


At length they reach a cave, and the 
friends urge the old man to go in and hide 
the blast. 
heart still yearns to the fool who 


from In his deep grief his 


kind 


shared with him the storm : 


Come on, my boy; how dost, my boy? Art cold? 





Tam cold. In, boy: go first. 
Nay, get thee in ll pray, and then I ‘Jl sleep. 
In the cave the fool is seared by the 


sight of him of whom I have said he feign’d 
to be mad, that thus he might shun his foes 
and save his life. His style is not like 
Lear’s. He calls himself poor Tom, and 
all 


of him who paints man to the life, 


through the play shows the great skill 
in all 
states in which our world has seen him. 
| glean from his talk, here and there, in 


this act of the play :— 





Who gives any thing to poor Tom, whom the 
foul tiend hath vh fire and through 
flame’? Bless thy five wits! Poor Tom’s a-cold. 
The foul tiend bites my back. Look where he 
stands and glares 


and such small deer 


for seven long year. 


But rats 


Have 





In the first scene of the next act “ poor 
Tom” is met by an old man, who leads 
by the hand the duke, whose eyes had been 
torn out and stamp’d under foot. ‘This is 
the first time the sire and his son have met 
since the young man fled for his life, and 
now he sees and knows at once who it is 


that has been thus used. But I quote :— 


Who’s there? 
who is’t can say, Jam at 


Old man. How now ? 
Ed. (aside.) O, gods! 
the worst ? 

I am worse than e’er I was. 
Old man, ’T is poor mad Tom, 


Ed. And worse I may be yet: the worst is not 


so long as we can say, This is the worst. 
1 : 
< > © Bless thy sweet eyes, they 


bleed. 
vhom he 
id to the 
top of a tall cliff, whence he may leap, and 
to 


The blind duke asks his son, 


knows not, to lead him by the har 


ief and his 


his gr 


ao so, 


is there, the old man 


put an end at once 
life. 


told that he 


and when 





“he son 


feigns to 


jumps and 











falls, and is thus met by him who had led 
him in a chang’d voice as if he were at the 
base of that high hill :— 

Speak ! 
me your 


Ho, you, sir! 
W hat 


arm 5 


friend! Hear you, sir? 
ir? ° 8 Give 


are you, sir: = z 


x How is’t? Feel you your legs? 
You stand. 
(io. Too well, too well. 
Just now they are met by the king, who 


asks the blind duke to read: 


) 


What, (he with the case of eyes 
4 No eyes 
world 


says, 
Lear. O, h 
in your head, 


», are you there with m«¢ 





Yet you set how thi 


goes. A man may see how this world goes with 
no eyes Look with thine ears. 
Lear is now led off by the Queen of 


France, is put in bed, and watch'd, and 
eared for by that child of whose true love 


once had doubts. ‘The scene, when the 


he 
king wakes and finds her by his side, is 
full of grief, and true to the life :— 


‘ear. You do me wrong to take me out o’ the 


grave : 


Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
pon a wheel of fire that mine own tears 
Do scald. 


asks,— 


The queen 


Sir, do you know me? 


Lear, You are aspir’t, I know: where did you 
die? 
Queen. Still, still, far wide! 
Lear. Where have I been ? where am [? 
I know not what to say— 
[ will not swear these are my hands: 
let ’s see ¢ 
[ feel this pin prick. Do not laugh at 
me, 
For as [ am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child. 
Queen. And so I am, [ am. 
But I shall make my piece too long; and 
1 have been warned, as well as all who 
write for this work, not to do so. Let us 
pass then to the last act, and now Lear 


comes to us with the queen, his dear child, 


dead in his arms. If Pope be right, it is 


most clear that short words will not do 
now. We cannot bear that the scene 


which ends this tale of grief shall be dull, 


or low, or that the lines should creep. 
Nor do they; at least I think they do not 
but you for whom I write must be the 


ud I have said the 


arms his dead child, and thus he speaks :— 


king bears in his 


Wy 


should er 


| 


| 
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I know when one is dead, and when one lives. 

She’s dead as earth. ° No, no, no life: 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all? O, thou wilt come 
no more. 

Do you see this? Look on her,—look, her lips,— 

Look the re, look there! He dies. | 


+++ 


[For the National Magazin 


HESPERIA. 
Lanp of the dim, deep-crimson’d West! 
Land ef dreams, of joy and rest! 
To thee the nations look; in thee 
The hopes of unborn millions be. 
The Persian knew thee, and adored 
Thee as 
Dream’d the Greek of thee in his power, 
And mused of thee in the sunset hour; 
And with lifted voice and outstretch’d hand, 
He cried to the gods of the sun ]! 
And for him the 
of the 


the temple of his God. 


] 


t lan 


sun did set on thee, 
} 


Italia! pride inland 
The Latin look’d to the crimson’d West, 
And dream’d of a land of hope and rest; 
Of a fertile soil, and a balmy air, 
Of fruit and flowers, and perfume 


His happy land was the ocean shore, 


seu, 


rare, 


Where billows rage and te mpests roar. 
Then across Atlantic’s re lling tide 


The old world look’d from its castled pride 








And it dream’d, Columbia, of thee! 
A golden land beyond the sea, 
Where mountains of gold and precious stone 
Threw back the blaze of a torrid sun. 
uth bloom’d unfading and undying, 

And sorrow came not there, nor sighing; 
But a land of joy forevermore 
Was the land of hope —the sunset shore! 
And the shore was gain’d in wild d 
But the h pe -land faded from the sis 
As the desert stream that seemeth nigh, 
But flies the eager-seeking eye. 
The se ptre unto thee hath gor 2, 
Columbia! ’tis thine alone. 
And there ’s gold upon thy western strand, 
But not the gold of the dreamer’s land; 
Nor are thy fields that Eden fair, 

its life-streams clear and balmy air. 

is sorrow here, and pain, and wo, 

sere to the grave the aged go, 
O, where is the sky that the evening sun 
Crimsoneth deep as it sinketh down ? 
Where is the land that its setting smile 
Bathed in be y? is it the isl 
Men call the bl ss’d, that, passin fair, 
Floats in the clouds of upper air! 
Where is the land of Persian story ? 
Where is t Grecian land of glory? 
Land the ages dream’d of eve r, 
Land of faith—of vision never, 
When shall men thy glory see? 
When the nati n’s j yy in thee? 
Ss. B. Newcomen. 
eee are 
Wat a virtue we should distil from 


frailty—what a world of pain we should 


save our brethren—if we would suffer 


our own weakness to be the measure of 


theirs. 
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A TOUCH OF THE MYSTERIOUS. 


F all stories that are told, none have so 
absorbing an influence over the human 
mind as a ghost story. This remark, per- 
haps, might have been made years ago 
with even greater propriety than at the 
present time; for as knowledge has become 
more generally diffused, and superstitious 
tales been subjected to a closer scrutiny, 
much that was once believed is now dis- 
credited. There is, however, still a dis- 
position very hastily to attribute to super- 
natural causes such events as cannot on 
common principles be explained. As in 
seasons of danger every quailing heart 
takes away from the confidence of those 
around, so in cases of mystery every one 
that gives in his adhesion to error becomes 
a traitor to the truth, and betrays the cause 


which he ought to investigate. But to our 
tale. 
We go back to a period when, with 


youth sparkling in our eyes, hope told us 
many a flattering tale of those years 
through which we have since passed. 
We were then living in a populous town, 
whose reputation for useful and ornamen- 
A 
report was suddenly spread around, that in 
the habitation of a certain tailor the win- 
an unknown and 
most mysterious manner. 
sensation produced by this wondrous an- 


tal manufactures is wide as the world. 


dows were broken in 


Great was the 


nouncement, and we were among the first 
who hastened to the spot. On arrriving 
at the house we found it a scene of confu- 
sion. Neighbors were going in and out; 
strangers were arriving from more distant 
localities, drawn there by the strange re- 
ports which had reached them; and the 
tailor and his wife, seemingly half beside 
themselves, were doing their best to sat- 
isfy the continual inquiries that were 
made. In the midst of the hurry and con- 
sternation which prevailed, every now and 
then there came a crash of the window- 
panes, and down came the jingling glass 
on the kitchen floor and the pavement in 
the yard. 
the corner of the street, and the large win- 
dow of the kitchen, which was glazed 


The house of the tailor was at 


with small panes, looking into the yard, 
beyond which stood a few low buildings 
House, yard, and | 
| its character, for it was observed that the 
| lead which had held the broken window- 
| panes was bent outward, thereby exciting 


with a garden adjoining. 
garden were promenaded by the excited 
visitors of the place, in the vain attempt to 
discover the unseen cause of wonder. 


Such a state of things could not long ex- 
ist without a great increase of excitement. 
From a private affair it became a public 

| one; sand every hour, rumor, with her 

hundred tongues, called forth the curiosity 
of the young and the old, so that women 
and children, apprentices, working men, 
and masters, hurried off to the habitation of 
the tailor. There they saw the devasta- 
tion which had taken place, and there, 
from time to time, they witnessed with 
their own eyes the mysterious crashing 
of the window-panes. Wondering they 

“ame, and wondering still more they went 

away. Those who visited the house went 

away awed by what they had seen, while 
others who had not been there were af- 
fected by their reports in a similar manner. 


The affair became far too serious to be 
kept uninvestigated, for the neighborhood 
The constable and officers 
called 
them—came in a body to inspect the 
premises ; but while all of them were pre- 


was in alarm. 
of police—* runners,” they then 


sent, the windows continued to be broken 
as before. In vain they went up-stairs 
and down, kept their eyes in all direc- 
tions, and posted themselves in different 
places; it was all to no purpose. The 
mystery was yet unrevealed, and the de- 
vastation still continued. 

And now a consultation, at which we 
were present, was held, the constable, a 
man proverbially shrewd, taking the lead. 
After many suggestions, the general opin- 
ion seemed to be that the missiles which 
did the mischief were projected from a 
distance by the aid of a cross-bow, an air- 
gun, or some instrument of a like kind. 
It was therefore agreed to set watchers on 
the top of the house to ascertain the direc- 
tion in which the stones were cast, and to 
extend their search far beyond the tailor’s 
premises. ‘This plan was at once put into 
operation, but with as little success as 
before. ‘The watchers on the house-top 
declared that the stones flew too quickly 
for them to see them; and the examina- 
tion of the surrounding premises afforded 
no clew to unravel the mystery. In spite 
of the constable and police, on went the 
breaking of the windows. 

All at once a strange occurrence came 
to light, which added greatly to the mys- 
tery that prevailed, and altogether changed 











» 
vo 


it the mischief was done from 


the house 


suspicion th 
the inside of 


Be fore th 


that 


it was usually 


discovery, 


supposed some neighbor, whog owed 


the tailor a grudge, had in some way cast 
the stones, but now the bellef gained 
ground that the house was haunted. Peo- 


ple gravely shook their heads, and said all 
was not right in the tailor’s dwelling 
there must be something wicked there, 


that broke his window-panes. 


The report of the tailor’s house be Ing 


but as some still 


read ray idly ; 


} 


ion that the gol iss was broken 


from without, it was proposed that a large 

nded outside the 
This plan of proceeding 
lo and behold! the 


stones, 1n 


sheet 1wuld be suspe 
I 


window-pane. 
1 
olass 


SB but, 


was adoptec 


was broken just as before—the 


the apprehension of many present, passing 
thre the sheet, and leaving no hole. 
It was now a settled thing that the house 
was y haunted 

At th erlod, groups m oht be seen in 


i 
different parts of the premises, whispering 
together, or talking with suppressed voices. 
The bent lead had 

f 


id done still 


done much, but the un- 


more In convine- 


ing the skeptical and confirming the wa- 
ve e belief that an evil agent was 
work ,ittle doubt was entertained by 
everal that some dreadful deed had there 
en | | trated. HIad it not been so, 
ech mysterious things would never have 
ken pla Many who had laughed be- 
( ( e, and not a few were thor- 
UDI vinced that the windows had 
l brok by an evil spirit. 

Wi I , When an affair of mys- 
tery wen explained, to smile deri- 
SIVELY ( who were Imp essed or 
puzzied \ t. and to think that we our- 
selves ive acted with less simpli- 

ty; but let him who has the strongest 
mind f ir the re port, that in a house 

ud to be haunted, stones were thrown 
through cet without making a hole in 
ind hastening to the spot, find 
iselt position of seeing with his 
vn ey jingling and broken glass 
falling trom a window, while twenty peo- 
wert ing upon it from the one side, 
eet suspe nded over it from 
the m witness, too, the pale 
fi vonder, the awe, and the fear, 
of the weaker-minded around him, and we 
doubt 1 that he will feel the infirmities 
of h working within him. 
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We were, as we have already said, 


much younger when the occurrence we 
have described took place than we are 
We had 


since witnessed, and were little capable 


now. not seen what we have 


a correct judgment in a case 
No that 


carried along by the stream, and ready to 


of forming 


of mystery. wonder we were 


adopt the opinions of those older than our- 
selves. On went the breaking of the large 
window in the kitchen, till not a pane of 
glass remained whole, and now and then 


r 


a square in the chamber window was 
smashed. ‘Toward night, however, visit- 
ors became few, and at Jast the house 
was quiet; but while the little girl who 


acted as a servant was in the cellar, brick 
ends came thundering at the door, and no 
sooner did she go up to bed than she ran 
down stairs again, shrieking out fearfully 
—six or seven panes in her window had 
been broken. 

On 


rences of the pre ceding day were renewe d, 


the morrow the mysterious occur- 


and visitors increased in number, hour af- 
be the 
which had 


A strange story seldom lo- 


ter hour, wondering what would 
of the 


taken place. 


end marvelous events 
ses anything in its progress, nor did that 
of haunted The 
abroad, and found plenty of 
We had 


been into the yard with the constable, 


the house. wildest re- 


went 


ynorts 


I 
people ready to believe them. 


where we met the little girl crying out 
that she had been struck by a stone, and 


had been into the 


we garden, where peo- 
ple were watching on the walls, when two 


} 


Is came all en- 


Not long had 
kitchen, 
was more than half full of pe ople, before, 
to fearful hot 


| down upon 


coals 


or three trien to uS; SO We 


tered the house together. 


we been together in the which 


the astonishment of all, 


burning came tumbling 
us from the ceiling. ‘There was a general 
cry out from the assembled company, and 
made a pret 


It 


terrible was coming upon the habitation. 


some ‘ipitate retreat into the 


vard seemed as though something 


Surprise visible in 


i 
face as the hot coals were seen rolling and 


and dre ad were every 
smoking on the floor. 
Things had now run their length, and 
the mysterious occurrences of the haunted 
Hitherto 
without 


house were drawing to a close. 
they had a 
check. The fault, the 
police had been baffled, the watchers had 


proceeded almost 


constable was at 


made no disceverv, and those who had visit- 
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ed the house, for the greater part, had 
rather indulged their superstitious fears than 
The 


stones, the outward-bent lead, the unrent 


exercised their judgment. unseen 
sheet, the brick ends, and the hot burning 
coals, had sueceeded each other in a way 
admirably calculated to impress unreflect- 


ing minds with surprise and consternation : | 


but the end was now come. 
The thought had occurred to to 


adopt a more simple method of unraveling 


one 


} 


the mystery, for he felt certain in his own 
mind that some one belonging to the house | 


was the unseen agent that had done all the 
mischief 


he could not tell. The tailor himself was 


not at all likely to break his own windows, | 


and his wife was evidently too fearfully 
affected by what had taken place to be for 


a moment suspected. The little servant 


girl was altogether out of the question, for 
she was not more than eleven or twelve 
years old, and had seemingly been more 

1 th There 


terrified than other 
were two or three children, but the eldest 


any person. 
of them was from home during the day, 
the As 


Suspicion, 


and others were quite young. 


therefore, | 


who that agent was, of course 


ad so little to rest | 


on, he who had determined, if possible, to 


the truth, resolved to watch. 


discov er 


While others were differently occupied, 


he kept his eyes on those belonging to the 


house, and soon saw the little girl go be- 


hind the company, and throw, while their 


backs were toward her, some coals over 


their heads against the ceiling. It seems 


strange that this thought of watching the | 


inmates of the house had oceurred to no 


one before. 
There was but one course to be 
taken; the 


to the eare 


now 


of the constable, and taken to 


girl was at once delivered over | 


prison, where, terrified by the fear of pun- | 


That 


a creature could have acted so 


ishment, she made a full confession. 
so young 
bold and so sinful a part seemed, at first, 
almost impossible, but afterward it ap- 
peared but too plain that she, and she 
alone, was the guilty perpetrator of all 
that had taken place. Some trifling dis- 
agreement with her mistress having awa- 
kened in her heart a desire of revenge, 
she broke a pane of glass, not intending to 
do more mischief, but seeing the passion 
into which her mistress fell, she was too 
Another 
pane was broken, her enjoyment keeping 
her 


much gratified not to proceed. 


vexation of mistress. 


pace with the 
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On witnessing the surprise of the people 
who came flocking to see the demolished 
glass, and perceiving that she was not 
suspe ected, her desire of revenge subsided 
into a desire to call forth in a still greater 
degrée the fear and wonder of all around. 
Thus led on by her morbid pleasure, and 
becoming bolder and bolder by her success, 
she for a time bid defiance to all the plans 
to discover the cause 
Taking 


that were devised 
of the alarm she had occasioned. 
the advantage of her tender age and her 
freedom from suspicion, she provided her- 
self with stones, bits of tile and brick, and 
other things, and took care not to throw 
them till she could do so without being 
seen. Ina little room beside the kitchen 
hid 


way she could. 


store of missiles in the best 


When the constable was 


she her 


there, she came limping along the yard, 
When 


the kitchen was thronged with people who 


crying, as if injured by a stone. 


looked toward the window, she fearlessly 
At 


night, when the house was quiet, she went 


threw her stones from behind them. 


down into the cellar, where finding some 
brick ends, she crept with them up through 
the cellar window into the yard, and threw 
them with all her might at the house door, 
hastily descending again through the win- 
dow, and running up the cellar steps as if 
in greatalarm. Hardly have we a similar 
instance of youthful audacity and depravy- 
ity. On going up to bed, this young, art- 
ful delinquent seized hold of a quart bottle 
by the neck, and with it smashed to pieces 
six or eight window-panes, running down- 
stairs after, and saying she was afraid to 
stop, for that the stones were coming as 
fast as ever. And when a gaping throng 
in the kitehen were looking up at the 
broken window, she boldly took a shovel 
of red coals from the fire, and threw them 
up against the ceiling over the heads of 
the 
ourselves formed a part. 


astonished assembly, of which we 
Truly she was 


Re- 


and depravity were her 


a marvel of juvenile delinquency. 
venge, deceit, 
crimes, and imprisonment and a private 
whipping were her recompense. 

It is difficult to conceive how from such 
simple causes such an amount of amaze- 
ment and consternation could arise; but 
as, when looking threugh a colored glass, 
every object assumes the hue of the me- 
dium through which it is regarded, so 
when once the mind is impressed with the 


marvelous, common events become myste- 
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rious 
were ashamed of the silly opinions they 
The habit of thoroughly 


Very many, and we among them, 


had entertained. 
investigating cases of mystery is a good 
one, and he who by adopting it scatters a 
superstitious delusion to the winds’, has 


to We 
ought ever to be open to conviction when 


rendered a_ service mankind. 
reasonable evidence is presented ; but were 
a hundred popular ghost-stories to be rig- 
idly examined, not one among them, per- 
test of truth better 


have given. 


haps, would stand the 


than the relation we 
OF WORDSWORTH’S 

POETRY. 

\W' IRDSWORTH'’S poetry has passed 


eriticism— 


AN ESTIMATE 


through two phases of 


in the first of which his defects were 


chiefly noted, ar 
Already we have arrived at the third era, 


din the second his merits. 


when the majority of readers are just to 
both. It will not be questioned that he 


was a great and original writer; and per- 
haps there will not be many to dispute 
that no poet who soared so high ever sank 
so low, or interposed so large a proportion 
1 commonplace among his worthier 
Of the 


ot the 


double end at which he 


rs¢ 
uumed, he sometimes thought he had sue- 


cecded best in one, and sometimes in the 


otner. lle told Mr. Justice Coleridge, in 
1836, that if he was to have any name 


hereafter, he founded the hope upon his 
truthful re presentation of the workings of 
the heart among the lower orders ; and in 
1849 he wrote to Professor Reed that what 
he chiefly valued was the spirituality with 
ch he 


material universe, 


whi had attempted to invest the 


and the moral relations 
under which he had exhibited its ordinary 
appe adrances, 


Ile “ The 


Prelude,” how he came to select his heroes 


narrates, as we have seen, in 


from humble life 


“ Lyrical Ballads” assigned for 


he 





In the Preface to the | 


his 


| 
reason that the essential passions nowhere | 


exist with such strength ard 


purity 


imong peasants, and that in their case the 


| 
as 


emotion has the additional recommendation 
F be nye incorporated with the beautiful | 
forms of nature. The entire position is 
open to contradiction ; and, admitting it to 


be true, the inference that the passions of 
the poor must therefore be more interesting 
of 


, 
the 


than those their would be 


Su pe riors 


refuted by recollection that Hamlet, 
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Lear, and Macbeth are kings. But there 
was no harm in his limiting his range, if 
he had not imagined that everything within 
the select domain which had once enlisted 
his own feelings must have a perpetual 
value for the public at large. Alice Fell, 
weeping bitterly because she had made a 
few more rents in her cloak, would have 
excited the compassion of any kindly per- 
son who had witnessed the scene ; but it 
was not worth while to put into a bottle 
the tears which were shed for sorrows so 
slight and transitory. His doctrine that 
the business of a poet is to educe an in- 
terest where none is apparent, engaged 
him in efforts to squeeze moisture out of 
dust. We are entirely persuaded, indeed, 
that if he had allowed his mind to work 
more freely, and had not been forever 
forcing it out of its bent in obedience to 
rules, he would have found in his personal 
emotions a surer index of what would in- 
terest the The trivialities 
are attended almost invariably by paltry 


world. main 
accessories which, far from being necessary 
to the development of his design, are in 
every way a clog upon it. A strong in- 
stance, and yet very little stronger than a 
hundred besides, occurs in all the early 


versions of * The Thorn :”— 


“And to the left, three yards beyond, 
You see a little muddy pond 
Of water never dry: 

I’ve measured it from side to side, 

Tis three feet long, and two feet wide.” 
In the sequel no use whatever is made of 
these accurate measurements ; they are 
introduced for their own intrinsic interest, 
and answer no other purpose. 

It might be supposed that, descending to 
the humblest details of the lowest person- 
ages, his portraits would be transcripts of 

This, however, the 
He describes feelings with accuracy 


nature. is seldom 
case. 
and minuteness, but they are not the feel- 
ings of the poor. As he made his “ Wan- 
derer” the sentimental sort of peddler he 
fancied he should have been himself, so 
on all other occasions he attended less to 
to be thought by his 
what he should 


thought in the same circumstances. 


what was likely 
have 
His 
very principles of composition were op- 
His aim being 


character than to 


posed to dramatic truth. 
to exalt and color everything from his own 
imagination, the individuality of traits and 
the recon- 


Is apt to be lost in 


Hence, 


incidents 


struction. too, another of his 














peculiarities—that he is seldom or never 
carried away by his sympathies. Instead 
of identifying himself with the sorrows of 
his agents, and receiving their hearts into 
his own, he appears to stand apart, and to 
consider them as subjects for poetic and 
philosophic display. It blot 
upon the masterly history of Margaret, in 


is a even 


*“ The Excursion,” that her woes are set 
forth with a stoical calmness. 
the want of fervor in our poet produces 
but he has 


In general, 


lukewarmness in his reader; 
told tale in this instance with 
pathetic power, that his contemplative 


his such 


composure has a painful effect, from the 


mind missing the assuaging influence of 


genial pity. Most of his happiest poetry 
upon character contained in “ The 
Excursion.” In‘ The Ballads” the human 
traits are usually insignificant, and the 


1S 


poetry is in the sweet reflections they 
elicit. 

But we agree with Wordsworth in his 
latest opinion, and think that the portions 
in which he treats of man are inferior to 
The 


latter have a twofold claim to preeminence, 


those in which he deals with nature. 


as being best in themselves and by far the 


most original. Other poets have excel- 
led him in the vividness of their descriptions 
and in the power of conveying the emotions 
which the 


beholder; but the glory of Wordsworth is 


the actual scene creates in 


to have brought the mind into a deeper, 


livelier, and more intelligent sympathy 


with the inanimate world. 


ry natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
] gave a moral life; I saw them feel, 

Or link’d them to some feeling.” 


‘To eve 


Every lover of his works can learn from 
them to do the same, and the conferring 
an additional sense could hardly open a 
wider avenue for the purest pleasure. A 
vast amount of poetry, which is finer, as 
verse, than many of the effusions of Words- 
worth, is on this account far beneath them 
in the permanent effects on the heart and 
understanding. ‘There are myriads in the 
condition of * Peter Bell 

“A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 


And it was nothing more’’— 
ind the strains which succeed in making 
teach the 


power of nature, and develop all its re- 


it something more—which 


sources—have a merit and a use superior 


to the excellence of mere literary execu- 
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tion. It was with some such meaning that 
Sir James Mackintosh said to Madame de 
Stael, ‘‘ Wordsworth is not a great poet, 
but he is the greatest man among poets.” 
In turning negligently over the leaves of 
his volumes, the eye is most impressed 
by his numerous abortive attempts; but 
no one ever fairly drank in the spirit of 
his musings upon nature without acknowl- 
edging that he had infused a soul into the 
body of the universe. 

The Sonnets are a distinct department 
of his works. Wordsworth, who borrowed 
little, takes more from Milton than from any 
one else. He has frequently imitated the 
turn of and many 
phrases; but the best use he made of him 


sentences, adopted 
was to frame his sonnets upon Milton’s mod- 
el. He has never attained to the austere 
grandeur of the sublime imprecation upon 
the persecuting Piedmontese. The instru- 
ment in his hands partakes more of the 
character of the lute than the trumpet, and 
in his most successful specimens he is not 
much behind his master in sweetness and 


simplicity. But as simplicity easily de- 
generates into poverty, Wordsworth has 
his 


not avoided his besetting failing in 


sonnets. No idea was too insignificant for 
the honor, and, notwithstanding the con- 
summate beauty of many of these pieces, 
a large number of them are insipid to 
the It 
defect in the best, for the end 
ferior to the beginning and middle. 


last degree. is not an unusual 


to be in- 
The 


thought was exhausted before the space 


| was filled. 


The sonnets are among the smoothest 
In “ Guilt 


and Sorrow,” and a few of his minor pro- 


of Wordsworth’s compositions. 


| ductions, his rhymed verse is melodious ; 


| mony. 


but his not and his 
poems on the whole are deficient in har- 


Like Coleridge, from whom _ he 


ear was exacting, 


had probably acquired the habit, he recited 


| verse in a chanting fashion, which would 


musical ; 
and 


have given tune to prose. Coleridge, with 
his perfect ear and his love of luxury of 
sound, employed it to render musie mort 
but, by smoothing over asperities, 
imparting increased volume to 

slender strain, it led Wordsworth to rest 
Worse than 
the want of sweetness was his fondness 
Ther: 


are more of them, we believe, in his works 


satisfied with faulty metre. 
for the jingle of double rhymes. 


than are to be found in all the poetry of 


his predece ssors 


put together, and they 
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disturb some of his most graceful concep- 


tions Dy pa 


There is nothing for which Wordsworth 
has been mo lreque ntly censured than 
h want of finish of style—and there was 
no charge that he was more eager to re } e] 
He he yielded to none in love for his 


irt—that he worked at it with reverence, 


Hector ind industry—and that he neve1 
left off laboring a line till he had brought 
t up to his notions of excellence The 
great puins he took does not admit of a 
doubt: the sole question Is, to what extent 


1 
Ile has some 


his efforts were successful. 





of. the nost magical lines and stanzas 
vhicl e to be met with in the whole body 
ol ( 1 nd icas wh ch seemed 
Imi to defy express on ire not un- 
frequent conveyed nthe simplest, 
el 1 } yest phrases But these 
ph 
beautis y enhanee regret for his in- 
ord t titv of feeble verse The 
( on of the detect was his tn- 
t command of ( He con- 
it Ve ee! ed } ore that 
f 1 it diffe to express himself in 
ind h lette 
v ne 
) i 
l 1 Cl } Cll 
( t! he could force chaste 
] } 1 7 ‘ his services 
S ‘ ny lyert ‘ I tis 
} | ] 2 . es 
e iI 
, j Sass Sh lke 
, ‘ provid 
) | i 
| I f ' vhich ¢ 
\ T 
) ( Vy trom |! ow 
The ex e set so 
i 
c t \ ( S ¢ ~- to 
th V 
‘ 1 te 
| | Yo | es 
1 Che habit ot 
p y two or ft 
) t m t 


nful similitude to the cadence 


source to supply the comparative scantl- 
ness of his vocabulary. A solitary speci- 
men will illustrate the usage, but it is its 
which renders it re- 


constant recurrence 


pulsive :— 


“For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 
For joy his head anc 


He’s idle 


1 heels are idle, 


all for very joy.” 


Some of the minor pieces, as “ The 
Thorn,” are half made up of the changes 
rung upon a surplusage of colloquial com- 
mon-places. Though he termed the fre- 
quent inversions in the works of brother 
poets a wantof respect for the reader, his 
own are incessant, and of a most barbar- 
ous kind. Itseemsas if their wanting the 
sanction of custom had led him to faney 
That 


irom 


hat they were not inversions at all. 


these blemtshes proce ded 


haste, is the strongest evidence of his 


imperfect mastery over dietion; and that 








ts of impetuosity, is also 


the cause that they are seldom accompanied 
by the vigor and animation which atone for 
so many sli ps of fic V COMmMpost rs. 

Wordsw h professed that his chief 
ambition had been to write in pure, intel 


sonnets seldom 


ILis 
is standard, and, though the 


language of the ballads 1s often far enou 


abundantly clear. I 





from ¢lassic, 1t 1s n 
his blank-verse, however, he often indulged 
n the oppressive magniloquence of his 
\ st prose ind he is then among the 
st pers] of poets His obscurity 
sin j t from the vagueness of his 
ctrine t more from the darknes 
lantern in which he buries his 
It is co is ed that he effected 
el h I ive OL por \ | i 
lo Ulie p Cc vote i to vic US 
flo y diction ch seemed to mean 
eat deala it nothing, and 

I led them c tO Sense i n 

\ | f | l ppears to t » De 

tl futed by the fa 
} beeble | wtasters 

‘ I ‘ when Wordsworth be 
>wM ( n would now command an 
however small; but they had ne 
pon e pub ec, and Cowpei wis 
0 \ d ot I day I] S 
( ind idorne ] | ngiish was 

ed eve ( Liv ( circie in tl 

1, and Ws worth was the child, ane 

( her I reaction whiel il te 
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smith was the most celebrated of Cowper's 
immediate predecessors, and it will not be 
pretended that “ The Deserted Village” 
and “The Traveller” are among the 
specimens of inane phraseology. Burns 
had died before Wordsworth attracted 
notice ; the wonderful peasant’s perform- 
ances were admired by none more than by 
Wordsworth himself. Were they not 
already far more popular than the Lake- 
poet’s have ever been—or will ever be ?— 
and were they, in any respect or degree, 
tinged with the absurdities of the Hayley 
school 2 When we come forward we find 
that the men of the generation were Scott, 
Byron, Moore, Campbell, Crabbe, and one 
or two others. Wordsworth himself was 
little read in comparison, and, if he had 


anything to d 


0 with weaning the public 
from their vitiated predilections, it must 
have been through his influence on these 


more popular poets, whose works repre- 
I 


sented the reigning taste of the time. But 
nothing is more certain than that not a 
single one of them had formed his styl 


pon that of the “ Lyrical Ballads,” or 
‘The Exeursion.” Lord Byron, during 


his residence in Switzerl 


ind, was imbue d 
through Shelley with some of W ords- 
worth’s characteristic feeling for nature, 
which may be palpably traced in the third 
canto of Ide Harold, composed at the 


Mhe SCYULE f the noble poet, how- 
ever, had been fixed long before, and dis- 
layed in more than one immortal produc- 
Wordsworth, in fact, always spoke 

of Bb ‘s language With unmeasured 
I ehension, and said that a eritical review 
of it ought to be written to guard others 
from imitating it. He was equally em 


I >in his censure of Seott—and between 


the diction of Moore and that of the Lake- 





bard, there w no more resemblance than 

| en water and perfume. Campbell, 

far from condescending to glean from the 

efl of G asmere and Rydal, Was 
elr uncompromising opponents 
Whatever influence Wordsworth n 

have xereised on poetic style, be it creat 

or small, was by deviating in practice 

1 the prineiples of composition for 

he contended Both his theory, and 

( ms Which illustrate it, continue to 

to be all but universally con- 

den | He resolved to write as the 
lower orders talked ; and though where t 

oor are the speakers it would be in ac- 


i 


cordance with strict dramatic propriety, 
the system would not be tolerated in serious 
poetry. The example of Shakspeare dis- 
penses with argument. His characters 
are acknowledged to be nature itself, but 
their language in his tragedies is not that 
which is spoken by ordinary men. It is 
the richly metaphorical style of Shakspeare 
himself, which could never have been 
general unless in a world of transcendent 
poets. Yet the discrepancy pleases in- 
stead of offending, because all the charac- 
ters display the passions which are proper 
to their situation, and with just so much 
greater power and effect, as Shakspeare’s 
poetry was above common prose. Words- 
worth’s rule, however, did not stop at the 
wording of dialogues. He maintained 
that the colloquial language of rustics was 
the most philosophical and enduring which 
the dictionary affords, and the fittest for 
verse of every description. Any one who 
mixes with the common people can decide 
for himself whether their conversation is 


wont to exhibit more propriety of language 


than the sayings of a Johnson or the 
speeches of a Burke. If it were really 


the case, it would follow that literary cul- 
tivation is an evil, and that we ought to 
learn English of our plowboys, and not of 


But there 


our Shakspeares and Miltons. 


can be no risk in asserting that the voeab- 
ulary of rustics is rude and meagre, and 


their discourse negligent, diffuse, an 
weak. 
The vulcarisms. which are tl et rac 

he vulgarisms, which are the most racy, 
vigorous, and characteristic part of their 
speech, Wordsworth admitted must be 
dropped, and either he must have substi- 
tuted equivalent expressions, when the 
language ceases to be that of the poor, o 
he must have put up with a stock of word 


which, after all these deductions, would 





have been scarcely more copious than that 
of a South-Sea savage. When his finest 
verse is brought to the test of his principle, 
they agree no bette r th in lich and dark- 
ness. Here is his way of deseribing th 


jigs 
I 


effects of the pealing organ In Kur 


College Chapel, with its “ self-poised roof, 





scoopt d into ten thousand ce Ils — 





‘But from the arms of silence—list! O 

The mus teth into second 1 

The notes luxuriate, every stone is I 

With s l host of sound vy strife 

[his is to write like a spler id poet, Dut it 
I 


s not to write as rusties talk 


A second canon laid down by Words- 








40 
worth was, that poetic diction is, or ought 


to be, in all respects the same with the 


language of prose ; and as prose hasa wide 


range, and numbers among its triumphs 
such luxuriant eloquence as that of Jeremy 
‘aylor, the principle, if just, would be no 
ilable 
mented verse than for the defense of the 
! ly style of the “ Lyrical Ballads.” 


nome 
he proposition 1s certainly too broadly 


less for the advocates of orna- 


ava 


But t 
stated, and, though the argument holds good 
for t} | 


he adversary, because the phraseology 
whic! 


h is not too rich for prose can never 
he consid 


will 


ered too tawdry for poetry, yet it 
not warrant the conclusions of Words- 
worth, that poetry should never rise above 
| 


prose, or disdain to descend to its lowest 
at of the 


tongue is common ground, but there are 


level. The ere mass English 
images which would sound affected out of 
poetry, and, still more frequently, there 
of 


ve 


which would 
Wordsworth’s 
works, notwithstanding his horror of poetic 


phraseology, | 


are combinations words 


appear mean in 


rse. 
resent examples in the first 
kind as well as the second. 


‘Evening now unbinds the fetters 


é 





Fashion’d by the glowing light, 
would be a fantastic mode of saying, in 
ny description of prose, that the coolness 
of evening restored the activity suspe¢ nded 
by the sultriness of the day—and we 
question whether the person exists who 
honestly believes that the stanza which 


follows is sufficiently dignified for what is, 


in design at least, a sentimental poem :— 





* And Susan’s growing worse and worse, 
And b y's in a sad quandary ; 
Ar ith n there’s nol ly to sav 
If sl ist go, or she must stay! 
She lL quan lary. 


in & Sau gq 


the nature of the innovati 
which Wordsworth struggled 


Such was 


In 


species of diction wher? he had no precursor 
he is never likely to have any successor, 
and the compositions of his that promise to 
live exhibit a style of which the antiquity 


is the best security that it will never grow 


Obsolete. No generation has been so pro- 


ie in distinguished poets as his own, 
ind, dissenting from the prediction that 
posterity will allot him the highest 
place in the brotherhood, we yet cannot 


question that he will keep the sufficiently 
emiune tation which the world has long 
sines ! him amid that illustrious 
grout 
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DEFECTS IN MODERN PREACHING. 
have grave charges to urge against 


We 
modern preaching. It is not in gen- 


eral adapted to the various characters and 
to be found 
It is still more lamenta- 
bly mal-a-propos to the wants, cravings, 
It 
is by far too strictly and slavishly modeled 
When it 


circumstances which are in 


} 
| every audience. 
and circumstances of our present age. 


on the preaching of the past. 


departs from that model it is too apt to de- 


generate into twaddle and commonplace, 
or else to talk the language of an obscure 
and pointless intellectualism. It is in gen- 
eral too dry, formal, didactic, and dogmat- 
It does not give itself 
It is still too 


harsh and ferocious in its management of 


ical in its tone. 


sufficient scope and range. 


the doctrines of sin and future punishment, 
and too crude and one-sided in its pictures 
} 


of the happiness here and the prospects here- 
PI | I 


after of the good. Iteither ignores, or abu- 
ses, or makes awkward obeisance to genius, 
It is not suffi- 
ciently dramatic and imaginative. It is con- 


science, literature, and art. 


versant more with the letter than with the 
spirit of the Bible. It has altered the posi 
tion of the pulpit, which, in other ages, was 
far more than now a prophetic and prospect- 
ive pinnacle. And hence our modern preach- 
ing is far inferior in power to our modern 
press—is wielding comparatively little in- 
fluence either on the lower, or the upper, 
or the intellectual orders of the community, 
and seems rather, like the lines at Torres 
Vedras, to be covering a 


great retreat, 


| than, like the firé of the final charge at 


Waterloo, to be carrying dismay and de- 
struction into the ranks of the enemies of 


| the Christian faith. 


A volume could ¢ asily be filled with illus- 
We 


at present drop a few hints upon each of 


trations of these remarks. can only 
them, in the order in which they have been 
now named, premising, however, that our 
the ul of 


preaching as it has fallen within the sphere 


remarks refer to gener 


state 


of our own knowledge or personal obser- 
We deny not that there are in all 


Churehes many and brilliant exce ptions. 


vation. 


We very seldom find preaching studi- 


ously or successfully accommodated to the 


various characters and circumstances to be 
found in the audiences the preacher is ad- 
dressing. A certain vague universality— 


SI 


ich 


pervades the 


Hall- 
The 


as Foste r charges even on 


majority of 


sermons. 
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what a motley and 


preacher forgets of 
mingled yarn his hearers are composed, 
and that each has a right to expect some- 
especially adapted 


thing in the discourse 


Lo him. Here 


; , 


is seated a mourning fam- 


ily, expecting a morsel of comfort, a move- 
ment, as it were, across their weeping eyes 
of a finger of that Hand which is to wipe 
away tears that he 


should manfully, and not sentimentally, 





from all faces, and 


supply. Here is a poor, untaught, half- 
human creature, whose nakedness has been 
newly clothed, who has come froma “ rag- 
? Church” to this—surely a “ crumb” 


might be spared from an overflowing feast 
to this “dog under the table,” and yet often 
to go empty away. Ilere, again, 


} 


is a hopeful little boy, whose soul is in his 


eyes you see just awaking, and the emer- 
evening star suddenly from 


tiful as the first 


ving Ol ne 
l 


black clo ls Is not so peau 


hining out of immortal mind in a child’s 
dark or deep-blue eye, and he is waiting 
for an incident, or little comparison, or 


ie s barleyeorn of truth, and shall 
not his young hunger be fed? Here, 
In, | ps, is one bowing under a 


ense of secret sin, shrinking away from 





1¢ preacher's eye, as if he knew all about 
it—shall ere be no “Go and sin no 
more for that poor fluttering heart? 
Here, on the other hand, is a proud and 
impude insgressor ig in his 
shame here should be a shaft in the gos- 
pel er to ce him to tl heart— 

me one word that shall stamp fire upon 


nceited 


than all 


Yonder is a ec 


o deems himself wiser 








his teachers—the preacher should have 
. word in season that may abate his pride. 
And here is another young and ardent in- 
juirer seeking for truth; let there be a 
handfull of truth for him. And here is an 
ir c ec, dema ng the beautiful; 
let tl veautiful be there, either coming 
out in sudden cushes, or shed like a fine 
dew over the whole performance. There 
hould be milk for babes, and strong meat 
for tl that are of full age. There 
should be much that every one ean under- 
stand, and perhaps (it w avow- 
ed and | rm plan) th some- 
thing 1 every dis St lew 
n the dience I any ] rstand. 
Contrast this ideal with a whole sermon 


employed in trying to prove the doctrine 
of the 


on the 


evil of sin, 


Infinite 


Arminian 
VoL. Ill, No. 1.—J) 


controversy, or 
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third, the half of which is taken up in 
proving that Christ’s body was not a phan- 
tom, or with a fourth, showing elaborately 
that the fish with the piece of money in 
its mouth was an emblem of Christ coming 
back from the grave with the price of the 
world’s redemption! 

Of course a unity and a main subject 
there ought to be; but surely the preacher, 
if he has tact and imagination, if he be 
able to realize to himself, and map out 
with some 


able 


accuracy, his audience, will be 





so to diversify the illustrations of his 
theme, as to have in it something suited 
to most of the 


tastes of his hearers—ay, and may do so 


wants and most of the 


ere three-quarters of an hour have sped 
And this he may effect with 





by. greater 
will make 
pa ticular, 


ease, and greater success, if he 


his applications pointed, and 


series of 


} 


rehing 


much a 
| 


and Sea 


comprehensive—not so 


deductions as of practical 
appeals. It is because this diversity for 


which we aimed at nor at- 


tained, th 


plead is not 
t, paradoxical as the statement 
is nevertheless true that au- 


may seem, il 


often at once starved and fed, 


diences are 
at once satisfied and tantalized. 

Or, if it be thought too much to demand 
this diversity in every sermon, let it at all 
events characterize the sermons of every 
preacher as a whole. Let all stiff, and 


and fixed idea schemes of 


monotonous, 


sermonizing be abandoned. Let the pulpid 
* where the flocks are 


} 


be a “larg 


place, 
But more of t 
ris not, we think, suffi- 


lly fed. us afterward. 


Moder n preachin 


libe ra 


ciently adapted to the cravings, and wants, 
Its |- 


dom even recognizes that these are peculiar 


and circumstances of our presentage. 


It either cries out “* Peace! peace!” when 
there is no peace, or proclaims War against 


phantoms, which were never aught else, 


and which have long ago vanished away 
What, we ask, is the pulpit doing in order 
| > 


to meet the manifold skepticisms, and 


shams, and mammon-worships, and com 
ul frauds, and political wrongs of this 


Some 


mere 
nineteenth century 2 
indeed be 

come famous by grappling, in their pulpits, 


th some of 


section of the 


eccentric and able men have 


more or less successfully, Wi 


these. Jut we repeat that in this part of 


the article we speak of rules, and not oi 


Premising this, we « 


t} 


Lne 


oO not 


exceptions. 
find that lati o the ave in Wh 

find that relation to the age 1n pulpit, 
that precedence of it, which we 


expected and desired. 


fur less 


should have 











The skepticisms of the present day are 
not sufficiently attended to in our daily 
ministrations. Whether preachers know 
it or not, there is now a great deal of se- 
eret or lurking skepticism in all assem- 
blie some are doubting ibout the ve ry 
existence of a God, while listening to his 
word, or standing or kneeling in his wor- 
ship O)thve vith the leaves of the Bible 
ope n be ve the n, are skept es as to then 
divinity Others, while joining In asery 
tions of p to Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, are doubtful all the while whether 
these three are one, or “* wheth« here be 
so much as Holy Ghost.” Others are 
per} lexed bout inspiration, oO! about 
Churelhe or about bapt } ( Id, in 
short ed k doubts pass 7 thro h the 
hearts of a ¢ é to the « se of 
one act of pub worship be laid bare be- 
foré he veaker, h would tremble am 
the fi tide of his oratory, and hide his 
eye { m the te ile d splay thus given 
ot t icertainties and dubities of think- 

l nest men in this ive of ours 

Bi { u rhit ho to t 4 I iv y h s eyes 
from t phenomenon lar less should 
he. when he handles subicct of ski 
eism, do so ] | sh and peremptory 
3] Ile should distinguish between 
ihe rm f d the doubter between 
the i r to tand the man anx- 

s to | cve bove ll, between the 
proselytizing skep ind the man who, like 
that S; n boy ws the fox to gnaw his 
be l than bet his se t On 
+} circulator of poison—whether 
} se, crude opium of a Paine, « 

t f mo ph i of Kn i he 
should e no merey But to the man, 
w! | like a demon, rends and t Ss 

vet who keeps it to himself, on 

| 

V 1a modest m er, he should 
extend thy, counse id compassion 
I vho has made him to differ? Who 
has to e¢ is t | t? If he 
has neve ibted, not be because 
h never thoug! ul if he never 
do 1 St ten i to p ove him 
| or, or should it not at least 

( n exce¢ I ly eautious } de il- 
h the case of those who have 

I} 1 pre if \ I] not only ook 
. { m thie ice, but will nquire into 
ul ( es He w ll not rest till he has 
explo | » tar Ss he Cal the d k bo 
soms” of the sufferers, and found out 
wh their skepticism spring from si 
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cret or open vice, or from a restless ten- 


dency to speculation, or from that excess 





of the imaginative faculty which so often 
unsettles men’s views of Christ or 
from a gloomy temperament, or from false 
views of Christianity, or from the influ 
ence of great names, or from a combination 


such causes; and according to the re 


of 


sult of this diagnosis should be his mode 
of treatment and his plan of cure. It will 


not. do now to stamp, , roar, and dog- 


matize down all sl] in the same 





le eondem- 


for it 
but 


monotony of coarse an 
nation. 


of vulg 


Such may panacea 


ir men and vulgar ministers, 


ny 


cannot be 


studied 


approved of by a 


modern ism calmly, who 


ske ptie 


have looked at it in a philosophical point 
f view, or who have compared its work- 
ing in the hearts of others with its work- 
ing in their own; for need we say that a 
portion of do t has its dwelling in every 
thinking soul, and that religion lives in a 
constant state of warfai with it, and is 
! 3 even whe » It ¢ 10t t rie »~ uk 
: 
“ ) =< el i ~ \ ‘ 
ean PI I I ( ( 
ebbing 


_ 
es 
of the cou to read to he till she fell 
isleep, 1 that on one occasion the prin- 
cess suffered the lady, who was indisposed, 
to ¢ tl i vuing duty 1 she 
fell dow i swoon, determined to Ineul- 
eate on her d rhite i] mm OF nity. 
The next night the queen, when in bed, 
sent for the princess, and commanded her 
to read aloud After some time | oval 
highness began to be tired of standing 
und paused in hopes of receiv order 
to be seated. “ Proeeed,” said her ma- 
yesty In a short rit second pause 
seemed to plead for the rest. “Read 
on, 
aga 
orde 
bre 





ae ce le irn, my dauchte ve to 1n- 
dulge your own ease, while you suffer 
tutioue ” 
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ANECDOTES OF MISERS. 


ie FE example of the parsimonious man 


is almost always bad. His neighbors 


see his anxiety about what they rightly 


consider trifles; and, perhaps, are wit- 


nesses t 


) outbre aks of passion be ecause all 


around him irsimonious as 


are not as P 
himself. There is every probability, then, 
that his acts of wondrous, and, it may be, 
disinterested liberality 


will be ascribed, 


csoodness of heart, but to desire 
-in ostentatious telling how 
We 


it this is often the correct in- 


self-denying he 


is, and how prudent. 


of the gifts of these parsimo- 






ilanthropists ; but, right or wrong, 


- i 

t is the interpretation given, and the in- 
fluence of a man’s example is greater than 
that of his gold. It is somewhere writ- 
crn. ™ Let not your good be evil spoken 


believe there is often much 


as We 


sood hid under a parsimonious habit. 
» there lived in Marseilles 


ime of Guyot: he was 


= 


inhabitant, and every ur- 
| 


" } 
in the streets could 


point him out as 





rs, and a wretch of 
habits of life. 
is old man had lived 
in the city of Marseilles; 


eT e treated h 
th peoj 1 Lh 


penury in his 
From his boyhood, t! 
and, although 
m with scorn and dis- 
r could induce him to leave it. 
When he walked the 


streets he was fol- 


wed b crowd of boys, who, hating him 
sping miser, hooted him vocifer- 

sly, insulted him with the coarsest epi- 

1 sometimes annoyed him by cast- 

ing stones and filth at his person. There 
was no one to speak a kind word in his 
favor, no one to bestow an act of friend- 


ship, or a nod of recognition upon Guyot. 
fe was regarded by all as an avaricious, 


whose 


eriping old miser, whole life was 
devoted to the hoarding up of gold. At 
this object of universal seorn died, and 





that, by his parsimony, he 
lan ample What was 
if his exe culors, on opening 

i i] 

remarkable words :— 


fortune. 


, to find these 
Having observed, from my infancy, that 


the poor of Marseilles are ill supplied with 


wate which can only be procured at a 
rreat price, I have cheerfully labored the 
whole of my life to procure for them this 





rreat blessing, and I direct that the whole 


of my property shall be expended in build- 
ing an aqueduct for their use 


| pe nee of the poor were solicited as well 
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When it was proposed to build Bethle- 
hem Hospital, many benevolent individuals 
volunteered to solicit contributions by call- 
ing upon the inhabitants of London. ‘Two 
of these gentlemen went to a small house 
in an impoverished neighborhood ; for th 


a] 


as the pounds of the rich. ‘The door was 
open, and, as they drew nigh, they over- 
heard an old man seolding his female ser- 
vant for having thrown away a match, only 
Although 
so trivial a matter, the master appeared to 


be much 


one end of which had been used. 


enraged, and the collectors re- 
maine d some time outside the door, before 
the old man had finished his angry lecture. 
When th 


what subdued, they entered, and, present- 


tones of his voice were some- 


themselves to this 


and 


strict observer of 


ing 
frugality saving, explained the object 
of their application; but they did not an- 
ticipate much success. The miser, how- 
ever, for such he was reputed in the neigh- 
borhood, no sooner understood their object, 
than he opened a closet, and bringing forth 
1 


a well-filled bag, counted therefrom four 


hundred guineas, which he presented to 
the astonished applicants. They expressed 
their surprise and thankfulness, and could 
not refrain from telling the old gentleman 
that they had overheard his quarrel with 
his domestic, and how little they expected, 
in consequence, to have met with such mu- 
nificence from him. “Gentlemen,” re- 
plied the old man, ‘“‘ your surprise is occa- 

ioned by my care of a thing of such little 
conse jue nee 5 


but I keep my house, and 


save my monev 1n my own Vay 5 my par- 


simony enables me to bestow more liber- 


ally on charity. With re gard to benevo- 
lent dot 


most from prudent people who keep their 


itions, you may always expect 


own accounts, and who pay attention to 
trifles.” 

The really miserly have no end but that 
termed 


hardly 


of hoarding. They are generally 


selfish, but they seem to have 
them ; 


use. It may 


so much of man in they gather, 


they do not y be, the 
pleasure they find in reckoning their 
accumulations is as great as that of the 


spendthrift in squandering them. Jem- 


my Taylor used to say, that “if his sue- 
cessors had as much pleasure in spend- 
ing his property as he had in hoarding it 
up, they need not complain of their hard lot 


in the world.” Sure we are it is a pleas- 


ure few others seem to appreciate. 


Con- 
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sequently, the miser is the most wondered 
and laughed at, and the least pitied, of all 
the fools by whom this earth is crowded. 
And yet it seems to us he more deserves 
any of the 
as our author does, ** We 
He is hardly, if at all, 
His pro- 


our than almost others. 


pity 
Wee 


detest the miser.” 


innot say, 


nguishable from the insane. 


pensity to gather, manifested at first among 


his | laym ites, cherished, it is probable, at 


home, has become a passion; and so pow- 
erful, that useless as well as useful articles 
are eagerly added to his store. He some- 
craving by bli 
} 


another. 


times satisfies his ndly rob- 


bing one heap to increase 


\UDLEY was a celebrated miser of the 


time of the Stuarts; he amassed his 
wealth during the reign of the first 
( rles nd flourished amazingly under 
the protectorate of Cromwell. Audley was 
( lly a elerk, with only six shillings 
1 week lary, and yet out of this scanty 

n he inaged to save more than half. 


His dinner seldom cost him anything, for 


} eee | } 
l 


ine renerally made some excuse to dine 
with his master’s clients ; and, as to his 
other meals, a crust of bread, or a dry bis- 
‘ wa irded as fare sufiicie nt afte r 





he rd 
S 
I el from principle; for Audley 
‘ f 1, that to be thrifty, it was 
n to pay some respect to such 
n Ife was remarkably industrious, 
eve en rinan. At anage when 
j | r pl ea oie 
1 |e t id easil his early 
\ He L\ reé to work 
( | | s of ess were 
ove id wo v naly up the whol 
| 
! to obtain some trifli muneration, 
I] it ) sol ne trifles, and 
to ng I | » his master’s client 
So was | nh s economy, ind so 
} _ } > if PAl In fi ir ve irs, 
7 I h time, howeve he had never 
ece 1 mm ina lary of SIX or eight 
nos he managed to save ind 
fi hundred pounds. ‘The salary 
I em yr Ve s of his pprentice 
old 1 sixty pounds, and after 
1\ Fi le x hund ¢ 1! pounds 
nt the whole to a nobleman for 
ot nine x pounds for nine 
+ i } " , ty Wis ¢ } 
i perty prod r 4 hun ( 
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The nobleman soon died, and his 


Audley 


a year. 
heir neglected to pay the annuity. 
had execution upon the property, and by 
legal trickery, in which he was well versed, 
he managed to obtain, in the way of fines 
and forfeitures, about four thousand pounds 
His 
the 


profit upon his original six hundred. 
the 
Compter, Audley had many opportunities 


master being one of clerks of 
of practicing his disreputable cunning, and 


of obtaining vast sums by deluding insol- 


vent debtors, and in deceiving their cred 
itors. He would buy bad debts for a mere 
trifle, and afterwards compound with thi 
poor insolvent. One instance of his ava- 
rice and villany is so curious that we ean- 
not retrain from giving the anecdote to « 


Miller, un- 


into arrears with his mer- 


readers. A tradesman, named 
fortunately got 


chant, whose name was White. Many 


fruitless applications 


. Mr. 


were made for the 
9 and at last I 


Mille r was sued 


the merchant for the sum of two hundred 
pounds. Ile was unable to meet the de- 
mand, and was declared insolvent. At 

ley goes to White, and offers him forty 


the debt. which the me 
at 


to obtain 


pounds for rchant 


gladly aee then goes to Miller, 
and undertakes his quittance ot 


the debt cond 


hat he 


for filty pounds, upon 
bond to 
The d 


uw, and the insolvent, with 


t entered into a pay for 


the accommodation. rownling 


catches at a str 


man protestations of th inks, eag 
Tha a contract whieh, without eons 
eration, he regarded as one. so light I 
) easy In its terms, as to satisfy hin 
the promptings of benevolence and friend 
hiy co Id al T ; ite } svyoh itary 
et The contract was, that he ould 
| to Audley, some time within tw 
years from that time, one penny progr 
ively doubled, on the first day of t \ 
( tive 1 nths nd n LSé hy { ( 
to fulfill these easy terms, | W to pay a 
I ot hiv hundred pe inds, hus ( 
! of | dl ot two hundred pound 
Mille d with the 3 of his « | 
LLOrs { ( j wed b ies ‘ 
tune t ind |} participated 
I smiles Mvery montl led laroe 
to s trade and at las he ¢ } \ 
f shed Two ¢ thre \ 
the almost-forgotten contract. M 
] vas COs one | morn r Octe 
be v old Audle who politely den 
t st installment of t et 
\ t t ind 1 } ‘ ( t 

















sions of thankfulness, the hopeful trades- 
On the first of the 
called, 


man paid his penny. 
again 


succeeding month, Audley ag 
and demanded twopence, and was as po- 
On the first of 


December he received a groat; the first 


litely satisfied as before. 
of February, one shilling and fourpence. 
Still Miller did not 
but paid him with 


see through the artifice, 
a gracious smile ; per- 
haps, however, there was something eyni- 
in the look of Audley as he left the 


shop this time, for the poor tradesman’s 


! 
Cdl 


suspicions were aroused, and he put his 
pen to paper, as he ought to have done 
vears before, to ascertain the amount of 
his subse juent payments. Reader, what 
think you would have been the amount of 
the payment due on the first of the twenti- 
What think ye, the 
had become? No less than 
thousand hundred and eighty 
pounds! And what the 
um of all these twenty monthly pay- 
Why, the enormous sum of four 
three sixty-six 
pounds, eleven shillings, 
It sounds but, if you think it 
a fable, do as Miller did, and reckon for 
Miller refused the 
forfeited 
pounds by the benevolence and 


eth month? sum, 
little penny 
two 


one 

was aggregate 
? 

ments 


thousand hundred and 
and threepence? 
incredible ; 
vourselves. Of course 
payment of his bond, and five 


hundred 


charity of the miser. 
VANDILLE is one of the most remarkable 
characters, as a miser, that is to be found 


among the eecentric biographies of France. 


His riche 


; were immense, and his avarice 


ind parsimony extreme. He hired a mis- 
erable garret in one of the most obscure 
parts of Paris, and paid a poor woman a 


sous a day to wait upon him. Excepting 


once a week, his diet was never varied ; 


bread and milk for breakfast, the same 


for dinner, and the same for supper, all the 


week 


On a Sunday he ventured to 


and he 


strove to satisfy the compunctions of con- 


round, 
wine, 


indulge in a glass of sour 


science by bestowing, in charity, a far- 
thing every Sabbath. This munificence, 
which incurred an expenditure of one shil- 


annum, he earefully 
before his death he 
rret, that 


ling and a penny per 
noted down; and just 
found, with some degree of re 
his life he 
than forty-three shillings and fourpence. 


during had disbursed no less 


Forty-three shillings and fourpence! pro- 
ligious generosity for the richest mas in 


Vandille had been a magistrate 


France! 


at Boulogne, and while in that office he 
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partly maintained himself, free of cost, by 
constituting himself milk-taster general at 
the market. He would munch his scrap 
of bread, and wash it down with these gra- 
tuitous draughts. By such parsimonious 
artifices, and a most penurious course of 
life, } 
mous fortune, and was ina position to lend 


e succeeded in amassing an enor- 


vast sums of money to the French govern- 
ment. 
from Boulogne to Paris, he avoided the 


When he had occasion to journey 


expense of coach-fare by proceeding on 
foot; and, lest he should be robbed, he 
never carried more than threepence in his 
pocket, although he had a listance of a 
hundred and thirty miles before him. If 
he found this sum insufficient, he would 
profess poverty, and beg from the passen- 
gers on the road a trifle to help him on. 
In the year 1735, Vandille, the miser, was 
nearly eight hundred 

He used to boast that this vast 
accumulation sprang from a single shilling. 
The winter of the year 1734 had been very 
cold and bitter, and the miser felt inclined to 


thousand 


pounds! 


purchase a little extra fuel in the summer 
time, to provide, to some extent, against 
the like severity in the ensuing winter. 
He heard a man pass the street with wood 
to sell; he haggled for an unconscionable 
time about the price, and at last completed 
his bargain at the lowest possible rate. 
Avarice had made the miser dishonest, and 
he stole from the poor woodman several 
his them 
away, hide 
overheated his blood, and produced a fe- 


logs. In eagerness to carry 


and his ill-gotten store, he 
lor the first time in his life he sent 
“T wish to be bled,” said 


“Half a 


The demand was 


ver. 
for a surgeon. 
he; “what is your charge?” 
livre,” was the reply. 
deemed extortionate, and the surgeon was 
dismissed. He then sent for an apothe- 
cary, but he was also considered too high ; 
and he at last sent for a poor barber, who 
agreed to open the vein for threepence a 
time. ‘“ But, friend,” said the cautious 
miser, “how often will it be requisite to 
bleed me?” “Three times,” replied the 
barber. ‘“ Three times! and pray what 
quantity of blood do you intend to take 
“About 


was the answer. 


from me at each operation 2?” 


eicht ounces each time,” 


“ Tet me see,” said the possessor of 
three-quarters of a million, “ that will be 
ninepence: toomuch! toomuch! Ihave 


determined to go a cheaper way to work ; 
take the whole twenty-four ounces at once, 
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The 


miser was 


that will sixpence.” 


barber 


save me 
ited, but the 
he said, that the 


barber was only desirous to extort an extra 


and 


remonstr 


firm; he was certain, 
ice, and he would not submit to such 


His 


Sixpel 





scandalous imposition. vein was 


opened, and four-and-twenty ounces of 
blood were taken from him. In a few 
lavs. Vandille the é 

aays, andille the miser was no more. 


The savings of his life. the wages of his 
vice and avarice, he left to the King of 
anecdote is related of 


Bedfordshire. 


Sir 
Hie 
but most parsimoni- 
At seventy 


A similar 
Wituiam Smytu, of 
was immensely rich, 


ous and miserly in his habits. 


years of age he was entirely deprived of 
his sight, unable to gloat over his hoarded 
heaps of gold ; this was a terrible affliction. 
He was persuaded by Taylor, the celebra- 


ted oculist, to be eouched : who was, by 


it, to have sixty guineas if he 





his patient to any degree of sight. 


and 


operation, 
illiam was enabled to read and 


id of 


succeeded in his 
write, 
7 ? 1, } 
spectacies, during the 
But ho 

he } 


than the baronet 


sooner was his 


rht restored, 


began to 
regret that his agreement had been for so 
he felt no joy as others would 
crieved and sighed over the 
His thoughts 


oss of his sixty pulne is? 


were now how to cheat the oculist; he 
pre led that he had only a climmering, 
ind could see nothing distinetly ; for which 
reas tl bandage on his eves was con- 
tinued ] } 


i month longer than the usual time. 


was deceived by these misrepre- 


sentations, and agreed to comport nd the 
bargain. and acece pted twenty guineas, in- 
stead of sixty Yet Sir William was an 
old bachelor, and had no one to care or 


provide for. At the time Taylor attended 


him, he had a large estate, an 
} 


stocks, and 


immense 
m of money in the six thou- 


ind pounds in the house. 


Many years ago, there lived in a large, 
cheerless, and dilapidated old house in 
St. Petersburg, a wretched miser. He 


confined himself to one and left the 


room, 





to molder into 


de- 


of the rambling edif 
he eared for and 


no comfort, 


mself even of th 


ose things which 


thre orest regard as the necessaries of 


seldom lit a fire to repel the damp- 
which hung on the walls of his soli- 


tary chamber, and a few worthless objects 


of furniture were all that the room ¢on- 
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Yet to this singular being the 
impress Catherine the Second owed a 


tained. 
million of rubles. His eellar, it was said, 
contained casks of gold, and packages of 
the 
corners of his ruinous mansion. 


silver were stowed away in dismal 
He was 


He re- 


lied for the safety of his hoards upon the 


one of the richest men in Russia. 


exertions of a huge mastifl, which he had 
to bark and howl throughout the 
night, to strike terror into the hearts of 
but 
he disliked to part with any portion of his 


trained 


thieves. ‘The miser outlived the dog; 


treasure in the purchase of another cur, 
and he resolved to save his money by offi- 
his 


morning, and every evening, would that 


clating as own watch-dog. Every 


insane old man wander about his dismal 
habitation, barking and howling in imitation 
of his recent sentinel. 

‘The miser, poor wretch! as he approaches 
eternity, gold the 


Fain would he take it with him, but that 


clutches his firmer 


cannot be. He must allow it to pass to 
others, who, perhaps, squander as_ fool 
and far more Spe edily than, he ae- 


told, in 


ishly as, 


cumulated. Strange Stories are 
the book before us, showing the streneth 
of the passion even in death. How terri- 
ble, sometimes, is the death of the miser ' 
That which he made a god, and thought a 
saviour, proves a destroyer. 


A miser, of 
had amassed enormous wealth by the most 


the name of Foscue, who 


sordid parsimony and the most discredita- 
ble extortion, was requested by the gov- 


advance a sum of money, as a 


ernment tt 
loan. ‘The miser, to whom a fair interest 


was not inducement sufficiently strong to 
enable him to part with his treasured gold, 
declared his incapacity to meet this de- 
mand; he pleaded severe losses, and the 
utmost poverty. Fearing, however, that 
some of his neighbors, among whom he 
was very unpopular, would report his im- 
mense wealth to the government, he ap- 
plied his ingenuity to discover some effect- 
ual way of hiding his gold, should they at- 
tempt to institute a search to ascertain the 
With great 


re and secrecy, he dug a deep eave in 


truth or falsehood of his plea. 
his cellar; to this receptacle for his treas- 
ure he descended by a ladder, and to the 
trapdoor he attached a spring-lock, so that, 
By- 
the miser disappeared: inquiries 
the 
woods were explored, and the ponds were 


on shutting, it would fasten of itself. 
and by 


were made; house was searched: 
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dragged ; but no Foscue could they find ; 
that the 


miser had fled, with his gold, to some part 


and gossips began to conclude 


where, by living incognito, he would be 
+} 


free from the hands of the government. 


Some time passed on; the house in which 


he had lived was sold, and workmen were 
busily employed in its repair. In the pro- 
with the door 
the 


yack the door, 


gress of their work they met 
of 
lock outside. 


with the kev in 


} 
} 


the secret Cave, 
‘They threw 
The first ob- 
} 


and descended with a light. 
was the 


ject upon which the lamp reflected 
ghostly body of Foscue the miser, and 
scattered around him were heavy bags of 


Id | nderons cl} t j = Se 
gold, and ponderous chests of untold treas- 


beside him on the 


ure; a candlestick lay 
floor. ‘This worshipper of mammon had 
gone into his cave, to pay his devoirs to 


his golden god, and became a sacrifice to 


his devotion!—S. F.. Merryweather. 


ART OF TAMING ANIMALS. 
JOME irs since, the public were full 
b) of wor they beheld a ge 
cage in the Waterloo Road, filled with a 


THE 


when lar 


variet of animals of opposite tastes, 
habits, and dispositions. ‘They saw the 
cat familiar with the rat, pigeons with 
owls jackdaws, hawks, guinea pigs, | 
leverets es, rabbits, &c., &e., herding 
together in apparent amity. This cage 
Was ( ed the “ Happy Family,” and 
xhibitor reaped a rich harvest of pence. 


With m, the 
He is cut 


ed on 


“harvest” is now over. 
The 
his remains years agone. 
We 


with his full-moon counten- 


down and withered 


ie 


see him now, 


ive cio 


» was himself a happy creature. 


ance, triumphing mentally as well as facially 


work of his hands. It was “as 


as a play’? to see him glide myster- 


iously round the corner of the cage, armed 

With a iucer to collect the dues; one 

almost felt the “obliged party” whilst 
r to the funds. 


contribu 





lhe mantle of this brute-tamer has since 
desc pon some others ; and we have 


nde au 
now foxes, badgers, pole-cats, monkeys, and 


a host of other novelties, gracing some 


half-dozen similar cages in different parts 
As regards ourselves, we see 
e to marvel at in these 


their t We 


them in the winter season, when a lighted 


town. 


animals, or in 


sometimes smile at 


ning. 


candle is placedinside. It is no uncommon 


circumstance for a monkey, on such occa- 
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sions, to singe, if not to burn, the end of 
his tail; and to watch the contortions of 
his face, the while, is excruciatingly droll 
indeed! The eat, too, often gets singed; 
and the antics consequent thereupon among 
the monkeys, foxes, &e., is funny—very. 
Sut in the association of these creatures, 
there is no “art of taming” exhibited. <A 
of hot iron, starvation, and 


second 


stick, a rod 
“ use,” (“s 


ments” held out to make these creatures 


nature,’’) are the* induce- 


surely are 
We look a 


things several times; and all wonder, all 


fraternize—and they very 


powerful persuasives, these 
interest ceases. 

| } irde » « | . 

It is not so with birds or animals regu- 
ly “tamed.” We 

prevailing feeling is affection—that the 
It hears 


lar see in them that the 
animal loves you for yourself. 
your voice, your step; and tries hard to 
If a on your 
finger, your head, or your shoulder ; it eats 


get at you. bird—it sits 


from your mouth ; nestles in your bosom; 
sidles towards you in the cage; and must 
Its 
small, is full of love, and it will impart it 


enjoy your society. heart, though 


to you. ‘This is true affection. 
Now all this is the result of a naturally- 
affectionate disposition in the master or 


mistress. It affects the atmosphere it 
by contact, 


all 


It is the same 


inhabits—diffuses, its 
healthful influenee around. 
as with ourselves and our associates—for 


there is a very close analogy, in many 
things, between the higher and the lower 
The of the latter are 
strangely marvelous. We have had birds 
for us, and ours 
for them, has been such that 
could credit it. We shall, 
contented with this remark, en passant. 
Now, re nerally, 
they are won in precisely the same 


world. instinets 
in our time whose “love” 
ho person 
therefore, be 
animals 


as 


regards 
Way. 
Kindness of speech, familiarity of manner, 
the whole heart given up, and confidence 
shared—these the animal readily compre- 
hends, appreciates, reciprocal S. Pr rhaps 
dog are the most sus- 


of all animals. 


the horse and the 
ceptible to * pure friendship” 
We have had proofs innumerable of this. 
What would our readers think of us, if we 
were to say that we have had more real 
happiness, expe rienced more true affection 
and constancy, from certain of these 
quadrupeds, than from any other creature 
living! We will not say it—but if we did, 
every word would be truly spoken. 


We cannot help smiling at some of the 
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letters we receive on this subject. The 
writers, evidently most truly amiable, 
evince so much charming ignorance that 


we cannot be angry with them. They 


lon’t know how to set about it.” If we 


d } } 
knew an ionate young lady, 
nd wanted us, how should we 
et abou it Lvs meet the case 





delicate attention ; 


showing our deg DY constant propinquity, 
(that overpowering argument in matters 


] 7; 
) 


of the heart.) and by tendering little offer- 


ings of affection This is the talisman. 
But it is not alw Lys hat animals or birds 
are so won. ‘The eye has much to do 
with the subjection of certain of the larger 
kinds. The eye speaks the wish of the 
master. ‘The eye enforces the commands 


ofthe master. ‘The animal sees, fee/s, and 
We have been in the 


stables of the late Andrew Ducrow 





Astley’s) when two horses (between which 
we were standing) on hearing his voice, 
trembled to the very foundation. They 
quaked through fear. (He was an awful 
brute to them.) We have noted his eye 
‘There was “a mys- 
tery to us, no longer. This is Me smer- 

m, properly so called. We may introduce 
the word now, harmlessly; for all the 
world are opening their eyes to its power. 
ts guondam bitterest enemies, are, whilst 
we write, among its firmest adherents. 


Our lady readers will not need to have 


recourse to the “eye,” when taming their 
“pets.” The “ heart” is everything with 
them; and we must confess, it is the best 
‘argument” of the two. Neve r yet Was 


1) 


affection fuiled, if it had the smallest par 


ticle of good material to work upon We 


could be eloquent on this, and bring proofs 
inexhaustible. When others have failed, 
we have gone in—and won his 
perhaps ought to have beén a “ confidential 
13 
communication Qur remark, however, 
does not necessarily apply to the * higher 


” 


We have poken of the “eye” as a 
»wWerful agent in taming an animal. We 


e now about to prove it, by relating a 


culars that have e ne under our 
otice, connected with a very wonderful 
ind a very clever gray parrot, the property 


of G. ‘Trotter, sq.,a gentleman residing 


always a fibber, we have seen the bird and 
udged fairly. Fame, in this case, has 
redeemed her character. ‘The gray parrot 
zs an admirable performer. 

The parrot rejoices in the name of 


He has been in Mr. Trotter’s 


* Ceorge. 
possession fourteen years; and never was 
yet known to utter the word “ Polly.” 
In this, he is a solitary exception, it is 
believed, among all his tribe; neither does 
he shriek nor scream. In all respect he 
is a mirror of perfection. When we saw 
him, he was, like an ordinary parrot, 
seated on his perch, in a large cage. 
His master’s voice reached him, and their 
eyes met. \ sympathetic chord ran 
through the twain. 

“Give me your right foot and kiss me,” 
said the master. ‘The foot was pre sented, 
the kiss was given. The same request 


was made for the left foot, and the kiss; 


and with the same result. There were 
many attempts made to persuade the bird 
he was “ mistaken’—but he knew better. 


Ife also passed and repassed his master’s 


arm, by stooping, when ré jueste dso to do. 


* George” next went through a very 


curious and entertaining les of experl- 





‘ I 
ments He lay down at command as 
“dead.” He was then taken up, an 
parently lifeless mass, thrown backwards 


and forwards, hither and thither, upwards 


and downwards. Suill, no motion. He 
was then de-mesmerized, and once more 


“himself again.” ‘Then did he go through 


a long exercise with three tea-spoons. 


One he held firmly in his mouth, and one 


in each of his claws. He was then held 


up by the hand of his master, and performed 





a dance, first on his head, and then on his 
feet It was a dance—d /a three tea- 
spoons. A tune was whistled to him; 
and he kept time to it.* This and much 
more In all that we have related of 
* George,” it must be borne in mind that 
the “eye” alone has been ealled into 
exercise. 

Then he is a rate dancer—full of 
fun, full of attitude, and as for “ talking,” 
there is no end to it. This last, however, 


he will do only when he pleases. Che 


“eye” here has no power. His most 


favorite expressions are- “Pp ince Albert! 

M ‘ ri ly Sp I i by ] l VAs 

shamming to be “dead,” he ] y danced 

und ~ , > in t t t n 

mentally rem ered, and repeated on a futu 
. 














Come and kiss pretty, pretty Queen Vic- 
toria—Pretty, pretty, Queen Victoria! 
Come and kiss poor George—Poor George 
is in his cage and cannot get out—One 
hundred guineas for poor George, cage 
and all, eage and all,” &c., &c. He will 
he out 
This, of course, from having 


also, when hears a 


‘Silence! 


noise, cry 
heard his master say so. 

We need hardly add that this bird—a 
sweetly-pretty creature !—is, like the rest 
of his tribe, possessed of certain powers, 
He 


has no knowledge of the meaning of what 


largely developed by circumstances. 
he says, but mechanically obeys an im- 
pulse over which he has no power. 
Herein we have endeavored to show the 
“Art of 
[t is a subject on which little can be said, 


T'aming and Training Animals.” 


save in outline; but one that is replete 
with interest if carefully studied. We 
shall, no doubt, be constantly treating on 
It 5 


ries are being made daily. 


something connected with for new 
disecove 


THE GRAVE OF ISAAC WALTON. 
‘igre are few place s of more inter- 
The 


venerable cathedral would of itself amply 


est than Winchester, England. 
trouble of a summer 
The hospital of St. 


Cross is a most interesting structure, and 


repay the cost and 
day's pilgrimage 


is in perfectly unique. 


many re spects 
I'hen there is the college, with its curious 
il brasses, and the celebrated 


] 
ecciesiastici 


juaint figure. The market-cross, the 
round-table, the ancient gateways, the 


the the 
churches, are all objects of attraction, and 


ruins of eastle, and numerous 


will afford the antiquary and artist very 


great gratification and pleasure. The 
opportunities of visiting this city are now 
so great, and the means so accessible by 


he 


reason of t railways, that from London 
the 


be accomplished with very little expense, 


or west of England the journey can 
and in a very short time. 

It is not, however, my intention to lead 
to the 


beauties 


the reader contemplation of the 
architectural of the work of 
William of Wykeham; or to invite him 
to linger in the cloisters of the beautiful 
He if he 


pleases, eat a munchet of bread at the 
porch of the hospital, and bless the bounty 


hospital of St. Cross. may, 


that has so liberally provided for the cor- 
poreal necessities of pilgrims and wayfarers 
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like himself; 


49 


but, having thus far satis- 


| fied the cravings of nature, let him follow 


; not far 


| Angling, by Isaac Walton, Gent. 2 


me by the banks of the sweet river Ichen ; 


| he shall listen to the pleasant ditties of 


he 
the 


the birds, and hear a music, an 


lists, in the light-toned trembling of 


reeds. The gaily-decked kingfisher shall 
hover round the trunks of the moss-grown 
trees; and th trouts shall rise with their 


| burnished fins so to tempt him, that he 


shal] scarcely forbear the use of his rod 
and line. And the 
they shall feed the air with their melo- 


nightingales! ay, 


dious warblings. Very fragrant, too, shall 
the wandering breezes be, laden with the 
of the hay. 
Bees, and blossoms, and all fragile things, 
shall float in the clear and ambient air; so 
if he be not cheerful and content he will 
Of a verity, it is 


delicious aroma new-made 


be truly “a grave man.” 
a lovely spot ; and, all England over, there 
is none other to be found so suggestive of 
one who once listened to the singing of its 
birds, and who angled many a summer's 
And 
long 


day in its pure and peaceful waters. 
the 
sleep of the night that knows no waking. 
Who has not read the Complete Art of 
W ho 


has not followed him by this same stream, 


from this he rests in 


and by the Lea, and heard him discourse 
upon the dainty pleasures of his favorite 
his de- 


pursuit?) Who can ever forget 


scriptions of rural life in that quaint old 
tome, or his free and pleasant colloquies 2 
Above all, and through all, what a true and 
unaffected piety! what a humble sense of 
the divine blessings! what a fervent ex- 
pression of gratitude and joy for the beau- 
tics with which the gladsome and teaming 
earth so copiously abound. He is truly 


worthy to be ranked amid the number of 


| those who string their lyres to gentle verse. 


The apathy of the past and a passing age 
has too lightly regarded that amusing vol- 
Many, who look on angling as a cruel 


| ume. 

pastime, and unworthy their attention, 
have turned with indifference and aversion 
from those delightful pages. Open the 


book once with a fair and honest attention, 
and thou must read on,—O! lover of na- 
ture, poet, philosopher, moralist, or what- 
ever other title thou dost call thyself! It 
Thou 
must needs be critical if there is aught to 
offend thee in it. 
pastoral—an idyl in prose. 
as it ought to be enjoyed, let it be read by 


is a book for all ages, and all times. 


It is a perfect English 
To enjoy it, 








the side of some murmuring stream, where 
the wa fl r witha gentle sound, shall 
be th \ 1 fitting accompaniment 
to the of one who being dead yet 
speake It is the sweetest commentary 
n the scenery of river-ways that was ever 
sung or said It is enough to persuade 
one to turn piscator, and to reaize its 
contents in his own person. But let not 
the g e ler forget that he has been 
roaming by the side of the Ichen; and, 
having accomplished so agreeable a stroll, 
le him dire his ste ps to the ant jue Min- 
ter here he may pause to admire the 
effect of the beautiful columns, and lose 
himself in a transport of delight, as the 
organs solen pe 1 is heard vibrating 
thro i i transept The choir, 
too, is particularly good; and he may 
listen with eve enewed pleasure to the 
voices so happily blended. But it is my 
W e bend his eps to a chapel 
formed in the eastern aisle of the south 
transept by ns of stone tracery work. 
It ( | Silkstede’s Chapel. Ile was a 
prior | 1 1498 to 1524. On the cornice 
or crest of the stone screen his Christian 
name, ‘Thomas, is so carved that the mono- 
ram M \ s distingu shed from the othe r 


letters Ihe \ 


irgin Mary having been his 


| oness wus In this manner he testified 
to the tact \ skain of silk, the rebus of 
his s ime, also appears. 
Upon entering the chapel the eye will 
( oO arre it by a blue stone, Ilere- 
er Ihe ill that is mortal of Isaae Wal- 
ton Rea it worth more than a 
pa » le S pa and read 
on Be fore doing so, we may 
ee Lo l if moment, in our mind’s 
eye pe old ungier in his habit as he 
lived; we may hear the utterance of one 
of hi \ homilies on nature, and then, 
ben ( ly turward, trace these 
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one of his 
body of the 
Peace to his 
It is by no means improbable that 
Often- 


would lay aside his rod and tackle 


So, almost within sound of 
most favorite rivers, lies th 
old high-priest of anglers. 

ashes ! 
the spot was selected by himself. 
times he 
to cogitate and muse on the things that 
fade. Doubtless 
wandered, amid the pausings of his art, 
the 


reviewing 


never he must have 


through the cloisters and aisles of 


beautiful cathedral ; and, after 
the delicate tracery and fretwork all round 
him, he may have entered Prior Silkstede’s 
staff 
down, may have exclaimed, “ Here let me 


lie" 


There are several portraits of him ; 


chapel, and letting his fall gently 


one 


in the possession of the 


J 
bears a striking resemblance to the plate 


Earl of Cowper 


which is appended to the first edition of 
his work on angling; it represents him to 
be precisely the figure and face one would 
have expe cted to see. Generosity, benevy- 
olence, charity with all men, beam in every 
trait. The 
till he 


spectator might 7Taze upon it 


could fancy the lips were utter- 


ilg- 


* Come away! 
r ? ”? 
urn, countrymen, with m¢ 


or speaking in goodly commendation of 





the beauties of the outer world,—praising 
the earth, the water, the skies, and in all 
things else manifesting his poet-love for 


To the 


man sated with the unre 


the sweet realities of life. 
the 


career of mingled dissipation and folly, 


voluptu- 


iry, alities of a 


let me advise a stroll by some river’s side, 


and there, with Isaae Walton's | 


hand, he may taste new life,—ay, 


n to his wear ed s¢ nses, 


full of fair 


hale a vigor fore 


He 


will learn there, how and 


soft compensations Nature is; how, to 
him who seeks it with a trustful faith 
and a reverent love, she holds forth a 
draught of the purest nectar,—one which 
never palls upon the taste; a draught 
every Way superior to the Cirecean e p of 
mad enjoyment which clings to the sen- 


at the renewal of each intoxication, 


sualist, 


with disgust and loathsome tenacity. To 
the poet the book is a study, full of sweet 
conceits and quaint and pleasant pretti- 


“a a « lor 2 ] 
Io the angler it is a manual, 


nesses 


without which his piscatorial equipments 


would be incomplete. 


Surely the grave of such a man is worthy 


of a visit, if only to renew and refresh our 
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memories with a feeling of reverence for 
his excellence and worth. So may we 


pass from out the magnificent minster, 


and the chapel of the old prior, into the | 


sunny alr, 
Ichen banks; where we shall feel that the 
irit of the old poet-angler hovers all 
around us ; 
to praise and thanksgiving for all earth’s 

Not unaptly may we 
words of Sir Walter 


fairest blessings. 
exclaim in the 
Raleigh— 
“Blest silent groves! 0, may ye be 
Forever mirth’s best nursery ! 
May | 


Forever pitch their tents 


ure contents 
Upon these rocks, these downs, these meads, 


these mountains, 


and take our path again by the 


and we shall be led, like him, | 


And peace still slumber by these purling fount- 


Wh h we - ry 
\) we may every year 


Find when we ce a-fishing here. 





DWARFS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
YT HAT subject is there over which 


brooding and prolific faney has not 


Pa 
thrown its colors? Its ideal creations are 
of all kinds Now it magnifies, and now 
it dwarfs the ordinary proportions of things. 
Always exaggerating realities, it makes 


them either very small, or very large ; 


very bright, or very dark. And extending 
lts transmuting W ind over human beings 
1s well as over inanimate subjects, it 


evokes a giant or adwarf. 
tongue, even in her earliest words, fabled 
of diminutive races of men, partly in sport 
partly in scorn. Homer, amid his 


s and heroes, condescended to speak of 


Poetry, fancy’s | 


the legendary conflicts of the pigmies with | 


the cranes :- 


Thus by their leader’s care each martial band 
Moves into ranks, and stretches o’er the land: 
With shouts the Trojans, 
Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war : 
So when inclement winters vex the plain 

With piercing frosts, or thick-descending rain, 
To warmer scenes the cranes embodied fly 

With noise and order through the midway sky; 
’ igi ns wounds and death they bring, 


rushing from afar, 





ur descends upon the wing. 
Iliad Ill, 1-7. 
These pigmies were people about eight- 
een fingers high. Their height is indica- 


ted in their name ; for the Greek pygme 


denotes the length of the forearm, from 
} 


the point of the elbow to the joint of the | 


fist. Their abode is placed by Homer 


near his fabulous and mystic ocean. 


Later | 


writers, less indefinite as to the locality, 
place them in the interior of Africa, on 
toward Ethiopia, near the sources of the 
Nile; whither the cranes came from the 
north to contend with them for the prod- 
ucts of the earth. Strabo, with an affec- 
tation of accuracy, divides pigmies into 


two classes; of which one contained those 


which were three spans high, and the 
other those which were five spans high. 
L 


he gravely states, “ the former 


‘“ It was,” 
who fought with the cranes. 


describes a similar race of dwarfs as ex- 


Ctesias 


isting in India. Other authors speak of 
the northern pigmies, who dwelt near the 
legendary Thulé ; as well as a race of pig- 
mies in Caria, in Asia Minor. Ovid, and 
other ancient poets, found the pigmies 
suitable employment, or turned them to 
A fa- 


vorite amusement with them was to con- 


account as playthings for their wit. 


trast their petty proportion with the huge 
and brawny dimensions of Hercules. 
When a better acquaintance with the 
earth and its inhabitants had caused these 
fables to fall into disrepute, or consigned 
them to the domain of mythology, grave 
history began to speak of dwarfs, without, 
however, discriminating between the fabu- 
lous and the true. According to the defi- 
nition of Aulus Gellius, dwarfs were hu- 
man beings of a short and low stature, 


standing but little above the soil. In this 
description he followed the popular view 
of dwarfs, according to which, the name is 
given to individuals of the human race, the 
size of whom is much below the middle 


size of their race. 


But in scientifie lan- 
guage, the application of the word dwarf is 
restricted to the instances on which the 
diminutiveness of the stature depends on 
the small volume of all the parts of the body ; 
so that a general reduction of size, in due 
proportion to the several members, is pre- 
served. Buffon and others have attempted 
more precision. Proceeding on the as- 
sumption that the normal height of human 
beings varies from four to six feet, they 
consider as giants all whose height is above 
six feet, and as dwarfs, all whose height 
is under four feet. 

In the period of the degeneracy of the 
Roman people it is, that dwarfs come into 
With 
worn and degraded affections, the voluptu- 


ous Romans wearied of natural and ordi- 


prominence on the page of history. 


nary pleasures, sought excitement in what 


was strange, unusual, deformed, and mon- 











strous. Not satisfied with the rare instan- 


ces of dwarfs which nature presented, 


‘ 


men, greedy of gain, made it a trade to 


} 


produce dwarfs, in order to pander to the 


the great and the opulent. By confining 


luals of diminutive size in boxes, 


nade for the purpose, and by the use of 


indages devised so as to hinder the natu- 
il growth, they produced monstrosities, 
and made themselves guilty of a species 
of slow homicide. Ple asures pre pared by 


this horrible and disgraceful art were 


worthy of princes whose souls, at once 
moble and atrocious, aimed to diversify 


the indulgences of debauchery by the sight 


of pain and blood. Accordingly, among 


those who most eagerly sought these grat- 
ifications, the emperors Tiberius, Domi- 
tian, and Heliogal ilus have precede nec. 
Tiberius admitted to his table a dwarf, in 
om he tolerated great license of speech ; 
who, with a brutality not unlike his 

ster’s, hastened the execution of a citi- 
zen charged with a political misdemeanor. 
Domitian collected a number of dwarfs, in 
order to form of them a troop of diminu- 
tiv lad itors IY llowing his example, 


Hfeliogabalus defiled his court with male 


female dwarf: Mare Antony is re- 

ed as having in his house a dwarf less 

n two feet high. Even Augustus 
exhibited on the stage a young man of 
1 family of similar stature, and who 
weighed only seventeen pounds. Pliny 


mentions the Roman knights, whose height 


wus about three feet According to 
Champollion, the Egyptian princes also 
had their dwarfs. Among the Turks, 
dwarfs were sought for as objects of 


uest of Mexico, 


Spaniards found in the palace of Mon- 


tezuma several dw irfs, who had bee n pur- 
chased for the amusement of the sovereign. 


s, in ancient, as well as modern times 


n the new world as well as the old, dwarfs 
have been sought for, and kept in mansions 
nd in palaces for the amusement of 
‘es and the derision of courtiers. 

~ the perversity of the human 
idern times a better spirit has pre- 

vhich, however, is not without its 
exceptions When toward the end of the 
th century the fashion of “ court 

the phrase was, began to decline, 

irfs were employed in their stead to di- 

t i ( tu ind relieve the tedium 


erverted taste or the brutal passions of 
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of noble or royal existence. By force of 
contrast, those pitiable manikins enhanced 
the pleasures of elevated rank, according 
to the words, “I think of what I am in 
seeing what thou art.” Catherine de 


Medici brought together a number of male 


and female dwarfs, between couples of 


whom she formed marriages, which, how- 
ever, remained sterile. More recently 
dwarfs have become purely objects of cu- 
riosity. By men of science, however, 
their conformation and history have of late 
been carefully studied, and valuable in- 
struction in physiology has been gained. 
In this ease, as in others, it has been found 
that for a complete and useful knowledge 
of nature, nature must be investigated in 
departures from its ordinary forms, and in 
the infractions of its own laws. ‘The 
moral philosopher, too, has found his ac- 
count in carefully observing the influences 
produced on character by the disturbing 
and modifying causes put into operation 
by dwarfism. This branch of study has 
been far from pleasurable, seeing that the 
littleness of mind which commonly charac- 


terizes the dwarf, begetting vanity, pre- 


! 
] we + + 
sumption, and self-concelt, excites a pity, 
which borders on conte mpt. It will, how 


ever, be not without advantage should it 
lead to a system of moral and intellectual 
training, specially adapted to the peculiar- 


ha training there 





ities of the ease. Of su 





is great need ; for, in general, dwarfs are 
a ne crle ected class. 

The cause of dwarfism, after all the re- 
searches of the scientific, remains in obscu- 
rity. We have here one of those anoma- 


lies in which, with all her regularity, na- 


ture sometimes indulges. In the constitu- 


tion of some parents there may be tenden- 
cies which issue in the birth of dwarfs. 
Yet, if such is the case, those tendencies 
seem as little subje ct to law as the re neral 
: i itself. Mention is made 


of a womau who gave birth to eight chil- 





dren; of which the third, the fifth, and the 
seventh attained to the ordinary stature, 


while the other five were dwarfs A CGer- 





male was born of parents of the or- 


dinary height, who, however, had 


previ- 
ously produced a dwarf. At the age of 
eight years this girl was only eighteen 
nenes high, and he r we ight was about 
that of a new-born infant. She was lively 


and gay, but not very intelligent. She did 


not begin to walk and speak till near her 


fourth year I{er first set of teeth were 




















CHEMICAL CHANG 


late in appearing. Iler pulse beat about 


ninety strokes in a minute. 


Disease sometimes connected with 


iS 


ES IN THE BLOOD CAUSED BY BREATHING. 


dwarfism in such a way as to wear some | 


appearance of being its cause. Dantlow, 


thirty inches high, was very rickety, and 


even monstrous in his formation. 
smallness of stature appears te have arisen 
from the malformations produced in his 
bones and limbs, especially in the vertebral 
column, by the rickets. Though without 
arms, and afflicted with a grievous malady, 
he was, at thirty years of age, of an agree- 
able figure, and full of intelligence and ad- 
dress. 
and Russ with his left foot. By the same 
means he made pen-drawings and engra- 
He also knitted 


formed 


vings of no mean kind. 
that 
Ile 
dressed and undressed himself with his left 
he 


stockings, and for purpose 


needles of wood. ate, as well as 


a great 
Hav- 
rreat desire for knowledge, he learned 
At the 


succeeded in maintaining a cheerful dispo- 


foot. In a word, executed 
number of almost incredible things. 
ingag 
with great facility. same time, he 
Sitlon. 

This instance suffices to show, that dwarfs 


are not necessarily those churls or these 


His | 


He wrote a legible hand in Latin | 


| 


idiots which some authorities have fan- 
cied \ proof to the same effect is found 
in Nannetta Stocker, who was exhibited 
as a dwarf in the early part of this century. | 


She was Vé 
The 


» reach of human 


skill on the piano. 


il¢ pevonad tile art. 


whatevel ls to improve the natural de- 
velopment and general vigor of the human 
frame | 


to exert a 


may not unreasonably be suppose 


favorable check on tendencies 


to the production of dwarfs. Our ordinary 


modes of life are unhappily detrimental to 


et 
the soundness, vigor, and due develk pment 


of the human frame. As an animal, man 


is subject to the ordinary laws of animal ex- 


istence; und there is little reason to doubt 
that a proper regard in intermarriages to 
the soundness and general well-being of 
the constitution would, under the favor of 


idence, in due time give birth 


Divine Prov 


toa race of men far superior to that which 


now exists, and less liable to the painful 


exceptions in distortion and diminutive 
stature that occasionally appear. The 


finds support in the fact, that 


Pl 


cone lusion 


dwarfs are not seldom rickety. This dis- 
order has its origin partly in a weak and 





disordered maternal frame, and in bad and 


ry intellectual and had great | 
: en 
cure of dwarfism 


Yet, 
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ignorant nursing; and might be expected 
to yield, at least to some extent, to the 
healing and strengthening operation of that 


all 


human beings, and especially girls, ought 


wise physiological edueation which 


to receive as a part of their training at 
home and in school. 
CHEMICAL CHANGES IN THE BLOOD 
CAUSED BY BREATHING. 
_ happens when the wick of a 
It burns, you will 
Just 


so; but suppose you were to put it when 


candle is lighted 2 
answer, as long as the candle lasts. 


lighted into a glass jar, and cover it over, 
what would happen then? If you were to 
try it, you would see it burn for a short 


And 


thus you would learn that the flame of 


time, then grow dim, and then go out. 


the candle lived upen something in the 
air, and that as soon as it had consumed 
it all, it could exist no longer, and ex- 
] 


pired, 

Now this shows us that the atmosphere 
is composed of more than one kind of gas, 
for the jar is just as full of air when 
the it 
was lighted, but it is air of a different 
kind. 


Before the candle was lighted the air in 


candle has burned out as before 


the jar consisted of a mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen gases, in the proportion of 
twenty-one parts of the former to seventy- 
of t These not 


merely ! one 


nine he latter. gases are 


mingled but absorbed into 


another, (just as water is absorbed into a 


lump of sugar.) so that we breathe both at 
] 


the same time. When the candle had 
burned out you would find the whole of the 
nitrogen still remaining in the jar; but 


most of the oxygen would have disap- 


peared; and in its place there would be 


another gas of totally different properties, 
called carbonic acid. If curious to know 
how this came there, you would be told 
that the lighted candle, being gradually 
he heat 


the carbon of the tallow united 


melted and raised into vapour by t 


lame, 


of its { 
“+h the “a ‘the air hich it o 
with the orvygen ot the alr in which 1b wa 


burning, and thus formed the carbonic acid 


The nitrogen merely served to dilute th 
oxygen and thus to moderate the energy of 
the 
the flame until it was 


quenched by 


combustion. The oxygen supported 
overpows? re d and 
the carbonie acid. 

Now this is very like what takes place 
Our 


in the lungs every time we breathe. 








o4 


} 


blood—like the candle—contains carbon, 


sing from the continual waste going on 


different parts of the body through 
In this state it 
ight to the lungs to be purified, by 
This 
into the 
to the 
rbon of the blood—which passes out of 


which it circulates. 


1S 


ving the carbon removed from it. 


S] 


ikes place when air is drawn 


ings; it parts with its oxygen 


chest again in the form of carbonic acid 


with the returning breath. Of course this 


the 


and renders it unfit to breathe 


rapidly contaminates air around us 


again—and 
the inconvenience fe It in close and crowded 
rooms is owing to this cause—aggravated, 


as it frequently is, by many lights burning 


at the same time, and each one consuming 
its share of the oxygen in the air which 
t! oom contains. Oxygen supports life 
’ upports flame. Carbonic acid tends 
to ex sh them both. In the open air 
this « | is not fe nor wherever proper 
means are taken to insure a due and con- 
st pply of fresh air. Indeed, without 
t, like the candle, we should soon expire. 
[f a mouse were put into the jar in which 
the « lle had just burned out, would 
die in less than a minute and a bird, 
ur the same ¢ mstanees, could not 
ipport life longer than thirty or forty 
nds 
As the conve n of carbon in the ean- 
» carbon cid maintains the heat 
f e flame »the formation of earboni 
j i e* ided by the de velop- 
ment ol t 1 body by which the 
\ | 1 ed Wh 1d i 
I » th s, the body. like 
iny } soon ( S 
1d 
p ay be said to breathe as well 
n ry 1¢ i t l es, which 
t | of B the 
| plan ‘ } hy ut 
i ( 1 from th by day 
( OX en By night, or when 
e pl 1a kly ite, as when th 
l eal t to fall, the reverse takes 
| hed, !earbonic 
l ! 1als—and this is 
1 h pl I uld not kept 
yr the night 
[ t ful ement the oxygen 
ied by ! placed by the 
) V Id, | ind system of 
tion Is « ly going forward 
) \ h the pr \ 1 of the atmos 
phe f 1a state of pur \ tecompli hed 
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LITERARY GEMS OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
TT. art of producing and multiplying 


impressions by means of lines and 


ficrures cut on wood or metal may be traced 


to a very remote antiquity. In the tombs 
Thebes might 


have been thus used have been found, and 


of ancient stamps which 
one of them of the date of a Pharaoh, who 
the time when the Israelites re- 


Egypt. 


lived at 


sided in It is also conjectured 
that the arrow-headed characters impressed 
on bricks which have been brought from 
the ruins of ancient Babylon, and supposed 
to be the most ancient specie s of insecrip- 
tion now extant, were produced in the 
same way. A similar process gave rise 
in the 
They 
of 


on which the first artists represent- 


to the first books, which appe ared 


early part of the fifteenth century. 


were printed from engraved blocks 
wood, 


ed Scriptural subjects, formerly portrayed 


by the limners of the monasteries, in rich 
colors and gilding, on the walls of their 
institutions or on the missals and other 
books which they were in the habit of 


copying. 
Of these bl 


the first 


k-hooks, the memorials of 


step t 


t 
specimens may 


| 
Brit 


iken in the art of printing 


severa now be seen in 


The ish Museum, and _ particularly 
“The Poor Man’s Bible,” a sort of cute- 


chism for the young and the humbler orders 


of the people. It consisted of about twenty 


pages, each of which was cut on a separ- 
ré pre sente d Var 


te block of wood, and ious 


figures of Christ, angels, and prophets, 
with texts or sentences in abbreviated 


Latin, by way of explanation. 


this | 


The next step taken 


| in wondrous 
it was that of using metal types, which is 
ibed to John Gutte nberg, who, aided 
by John Fust, produced, to the astonish- 
ment of western EF irope, the earliest 
| d book known; and in the Museum 
t} upon it. It is “ The 


the eye may fall 
Bible,” 


.’ in whieh there are 
six hundred and 


no 


forty-one 


leaves. With this most precious relit of 
former times various specimens of th 


earliest printing in types will be observed 





t spectacle of extraordinary interest, 
id giving rise to the liveliest emotions of 
admiration and gratitude 


that 


when this art 


Amidst the det p ignorance pre - 


time arose, 


could not readily be ae- 
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counted for was generally attributed to the 
To ob- 


persons 


exercise of supernatural power. 
tain this it was supposed that 
“sold themselves to Satan "and accord- 
when the pe ople found that books, 
of be 


were produced with far greater rapidity 


Ingly, 


having the appearance ing written, 


than human hands could copy them, they 
ascribed results to “the black art,” 


] 
and Ol 


nated the story—reprinted again 


and again, toa very recent pe riod—of * the 
Devil and Dr. Faustus.” The astonishing | 
in this instance, as well as in many others, 


was, however, entire ly due to the dilige nt 


thought and practical skill which still so 
frequently amaze and delight us. 
Passing onward from the first products 


] 
of the printing press, the visitor enters a 
room three hundred feet long, 
the 


and thirty feet 


magnificent 


feet in width, increasing in 


o nearly sixty feet, 
entirely filled 


Lib: iry Re Cc 


with the * Royal 


1] + 1 ,j 
miected aurll 


King George III., and presented 





by his son id successor to the nation 
We know not where in this country 
ich nother sight can be enjoyed. No 
fewer than eighty thousand volumes are 
IS pre sented to the eye while it Is grati- 
fying to know that they are all easily ac- 
cessible to our literary men and women, 
who may render them subservient to their 
pe ynal and public objects, Some of thie 
‘ classieal and mathematical 
noticed, in ria iSS cases, 
0 e languages of Continen- 
i, 
And now a different class of objec 
k for attention—a very valuable 
of autographs; a series of 
written b sovereigns of Britain, from 


the Conqueror ; the 





re yf our country, from the time 
f Mdward I. to that of Queen Anne; a 

of Oliver Cromwell; others of for- 
t _ itates, the most distinguished 
s men and philosophers of England, 
and of the great leaders of the Retorma- 
tion. ‘Thus we may examine the very 


h nds they w rote, and the state ments they 


actually made 
in the middie ot the room there iS an- 
Otte ‘ e, filled with eastern manuscripts, 
showing the varietv of the materials used 
iting them, as the leaves of the tali- 
p ee, wood, ivory, silver, and gold. 
4 +} ; . t 
\ nst the wall stands an upright case, 


ig a Latin manuscript of the Bible, 


¢ a long course of 





ais) 


long supposed to have been preserved by 
two 


Charlemagne. Opposite to this are 


rolls of the Hebrew Seriptures, and close 
by are other manuscripts of in stimable 
One Alexandrian 


of these is the 


os a 


value. 


manuscript, or dex Alexandrinus,’ 


consisting of four folio volumes, ¢ nd writ- 
ten in Uncial, or capital letters. It con- 


tains the whole of the Greek Scriptures, 


| 
by its pre- 
Its * illu- 


exquis- 


which it 1s the most ancient co 


Anothe 


eminent beauty and richness. 


of Vy CX- 


tant. attracts the ey: 
ire 


minations,” as they are called, 


itely drawn, and the coloring is exceed- 


ingly vivid. It is a splendid manuscript 
of Valerius Maximus. 

Two objects, not far apart, appear in 
decided and striking contrast. One is the 
bull of Pope Innocent III., before whose 


legate King John knelt, as he placed the 
crown in his hands, surrendering Mngland 
and Ireland “ to God, St. Peter, St. Paul, 


and the Pontiff, and his suecessors,” while 


by this very document the pope receives 
the kingdom in fee from the abject and 


wretched sovereign, and confirms the act 
g 


the 


seal. r is 
z Walter, 


by his golden 


Great Charter, which Langton, Fit 

















and other illustrious men extorted from 
John at Runnymede—the basis of the noble 
edifice of England liberty, and the germ 
of all subsequent improvement ts state 
Well may the eves of its sons and daugh- 
ters dwell upon it with unutterable feelings 
As Sir James Mackintosh says 
‘To all mankind it set the first example of a 
pl r centuries, in blending their tu- 
yu y na | htyi 4 l 
t und mited monarchy, so 
rth to f these dis nt ma- 
1e only f free governme Ww i 
t nee had shown to be re th 
widely-ext d dominions, How iny fu 
tur t 1 n nation may ad re the feli- 
ty of the ev li nt whi h« mnverted the Nor 
f taxation into the shield of liberty, by which 
discretionary and secret imprisont t were ren- 
ul 1 1! pra i * i lp { ns " s 
ere tra 1 to rel f jud 
ul pow t! tted to them in 
inv other zed state, in such a manner as 
to secure instead of endangering } tran 
juillity ver exults at the spe en- 
5 ea ig" ; ; ‘ 
igtiitene 1 and ind t lent assem un 
ler the « fa informed na 1 53 
id det ne the laws and Pp y \ y to 
make lities great and hay ever 
is capabl mpl nding all t ‘ ; of 
such in ns, W ull their } le ir 
pr ts, upon the mind and ge fa peo- 
ple S bound to speak with reverential 
ratitu t uuthors of the Great Charter 
'o ha 1 1 it, to have pr 1 it, to 
: 
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have matured it, constitute the immortal claim | raising and producing infinite actions and opin- 
of Fr id on the esteem of mankind.” ions in succeeding ages: so that if the inven- 
tion of a ship was thought so noble and so won- 
Passing onward, the library is entered | derful, which transports riches and merchandise 


which was bequeathed by Sir Joseph | from place to place, and consociates the most 
distant regions in participation of their fruits 
and commodities, how much more are letters t 


which were | },, 


Banks ; consists of sixteen thousand 


volumes. | ne bo ks suceeé ed 





magnified, which, as ships passing through 


included in the British Museum when it | the vast seas of time, connect the remotest ages 


w: first’ founded, or have been added | of wits and inventions in mutual traflic and 
since, by gift, purchase, or copyright. It | Correspondence. 
is one of the privileges of the Institution - —-+- 


to demand a cony of every book published (For the National Magazine 

at Stationers’ Hall—a royal grant which NIGHT-SCENES 
makes an dition yearly of about twenty . k i LS. 
thousand volumes. ‘To it are be jueathed, TWILIGHT, 















from time to time, large and valuable col- | Tue holiest hour of earth, methinks, is thine, 
lections of books ; of this there Is an in- U twi meekly fair! Welcome to all 
, ae When, soft and sweet, thy vestal light divine 
stance in a handsome room, which opens at ee al 
Over life’s toil-worn travelers doth fall. 
out of the hall on the right-hand side, and han the world causes from: ite base. canes* 
which, though seventy-three feet long by Then play-tired children say their evening 
thirty-three feet wide, is oecupied by prayers; 
| . TI he | I her wes 
those which torm the bequest of the Right ° 1 ‘ ° , ; 
The bird f t flower its 
Hon. ‘Vhomas Grenville, whose notes ap- ives 
pende d to many of the books are demon- | Yea! hallow’d the time r 
strations of his great and varied intelli- } God's presence blest it in the cedar shade 
, : W n the leaves t ld vy. ft 
gence, While their possession by the nation ans : ee WEE IEs: ASE 
. man, altraid, 
is no less so of his most praiseworthy gen- |} gpeank fy 3 voi ind fled the Guest divine 
erosity ecord oa recent estimate, hat peerless paradise is lost, but st 
he tot r te the British Muset QO, Father! let this hour be free from touch of 
th i i in th yritish iseum 
is more than four hundred and sixty thou- ai 
sand y¥ 1es THE MOON, 
Hlad we ‘©, we might particularize | Ip her serene and solemn loveliness 
many 1 of the literary gems which are She keth down, and meets a 
now } ed to the popular gaze; but H ; om sakcrm oe 
«) lew } r t not t 
we vy just gl e at the volumes ‘ 
He I na uty ( 
v 1 Sue ssive st es of the rh l r ereth ¢ wer 





3 In t! S irr l ht’s« } fr 
the | Bible. from t edition of ‘T'yn- . , P f 
: And O sven-tou udia thy 
a to Z. f nof James | } y 
it the s of Caxton, En- Is 4 dream of poetry, enchantir 
A " he of : né rt. beatine 


eland’s t r: as well s those of 








‘) S ‘ t Sil t t Ss 
1 est 1 } , 
cessors tine rly in ng prod- | f tha ’ pres a) v oft ¥ 
ucts of the toe xn press, often presenting heart had fainted 
to view the earliest of them all And now ’ : 
: THE STAR 
we I t howe Er Re ctant to do : 
: , ] t Star ¢ i st and her firs 
( nark t those who are Tha unalt 1 beauty « “ } 
2 ) | ok ¢ these lite rary gems al What v ns of the heart its licht or nureed ’ 
, : t those w e not ean only Al s fair I ino more ros reatl 
j et , sO 1 rm f the 
? ¢ r ‘ ‘& , 
: ; . ee 4 ] ‘ } ’ s i 
! tl ‘ I wnd afa 
f ota field ready tort I fair ideal w t of t} te a imin 
B } ~ Hath I ) 1 an er-] n ! it 
No y far ght visions teeming 
7 ‘ ‘ } } oa 
t I i st irt 
+ . iries ¢ 0. f \ 9 rt 
t en r lion And ‘r th t ssta hich is ! + shrine 
N l wes, be- I nted lamp sie restor 
ca eds the minds of men, fill I art with its light divine 

















THE TRIUMPHS OF OUR LANGUAGE. 


A CLOUD. 


cloud of faintest violet, 
Floating in peerless beauty ‘long the sky, 

Heeds not the eternal stars around it set, 
But silent 

QO, wand’ 


Yon delicat 


1s a dream goes gliding by. 
cloud! fair child of dream and 








Vision 
Radiant illusion! shining vapor! thou 
Art like our ideal pictures of Elysium 
Too bright and brief—as from thy beauteous 
ngeful glories pass! as thou to heaven, 
ve, the angel, to my future given. | 
folded now; not long she wore 
morning on her pearly plume, 





yass’d away—O, never more 


return to gild life’s grief and 





NIGHT-WIND. 


tone of mastery that thrilleth 
ll the changes of thy voice, O wind ? 














Thy mournful voice, whose mystic music filleth 
With solemn thoughts the changes of the 
mu! l 
Betw snd the human heart there seem- | 
t | 
Tod us » ideal sympathy ; 
Oft-ti fs) my fancy dreameth 
That tl is to humanity, 
Thou t inighty universe may’st be! 
And when, as n it midnight’s hour I hear 
Thy fitful voice, it seemeth to whisper me 
That hun life with all its hope and fear, 
Its joy l f, nicht wind! is most like thee, 
Both things of wonder wrapt in mystery ! 
BE. J. Eames. { 
eos 
the Nat il Magaz 
THE TRIUMPHS OF OUR LANGUAGE. 
Now ga r all our Saxon bards; 
Let ind hearts be strung, 
To ct ite the triumphs 
Of ou vn good Saxon tongue; i 
For, stronger far than hosts that march | 


With battle-flags unfurl’d, 
It goes with Freepom, THoucur, and Trurn, | 
ind rule the world. 
Stout Albion learns 

On every 
And 8 

As Orkney’s breakers roar: 
crags and Mona’s hill 


its houss hold lays 
surf worn shore, 


land hears it echoing far, 


From Jura’s 








And warms with elo 
es of Innisfail. 


ling deck 


and swart 





wave’s ¢ rest, 
‘s) kin ritage, 
I} " tful West: 
I bs New-England’s forest steeps, 


AS \ tor mounts a thr me: 
ws and greets the voice 


rhtier than his own. 


It spreads where Winter piles deep snows 


k Canadian plains, 


n Esse quib “sb inks, 


ner reigns: 


—K 





Eternal summ 
Vou. III, No. 1. 


ur 


or 
~I 


It glads Acadia’s misty coasts, 
Jamaica’s glowing isle, 

And bides where, gay with early flowers, 
Green Texan prairies smile. 

It lives by clear Itasca’s lake, 
Missouri’s turbid stream, 

Where cedars rise on wild Ozark, 
And Kanzas’ waters gleam: 

It tracks the loud swift Oregon, 
Through sunset valleys roll’d, 

And soars where Californian brooks 
Wash down their sands of gold. 


It sounds in Borneo’s camphor groves, 
On seas of fierce Malay, 

In fields that curb old Ganges’ flood, 
And towers of proud Bombay : 

It wakes up Aden’s flashing eyes, 
Dusk brows, and swarthy limbs ; 
The dark Liberian soothes her child 

With English cradle-hymns. 






Tasmania’s maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech ; 

Australian boys read Crusor’s life 
By Sidney’s shelter’d beach: 

It dwells where Afric’s southmost capes 
Meet oceans broad and blue, 

And Nieuveld’s rugged mountains gird 
The wide and waste Karroo. 


It kindles realms so far apart 
That, while its praise you sing, 

These may be clad with Autumn’s fruits, 
And those with flowers of Spring: 

It quickens lands whose meteor lights 
Flame in an Arctic sky, 

And lands for which the Southern Cross 
Hangs its orb’d fires on high 


It goes with all that prophets told, 
And righteous kings desired ; 

With all that great apostles taught, 
And glorious Greeks admired ; 

With SHAKspeAre’s deep and wondrous verse 
And Mitton’s loftier mind; 

With ALrrep’s laws, and Newron’s lore, 
To cheer and bless mankind. 


Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, 
And error flees away, 

As vanishes the mist of night 
Before the star of day : 

But, grand as are the victories 
Whose monuments we see, 

These are but as the dawn which speaks 
Of noontide yet to be. 

Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, 
Take, heed, nor once disgrace, 

With deadly pen, or spoiling sword, 
Our noble tongue and race: 

Go forth prepared, in every clime, 
To love and help each other, 

And judge that they, who counsel strife, 
Would bid you smite—a brother. 


Go forth, 


and jointly speed the time, 
By good men pray’d for long, 

When Christian States, grown just and wise, 
Will scorn revenge and wrong; 

When Earth’s oppress’d and savage tribes 
Shall cease to pine or roam, 

All taught to prize these English words, 
Fairu, Freepom, HeEAvEN, and Home. 


JamES GILBoRNE Lyons. 
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RELATIONS OF NEW-YORK TO THE 
COUNTRY. 

\ UCH might be written on the rela- 
pi | tions between New-York and the 
rest of the country, and a volume would 
not exhaust the subject. We shall only 
suggest a few thoughts, to set our coun- 
try readers to thinking of some of the rea- 
sous why they should feel a personal con- 

cern in the welfare of New-York. 
New-York is the commercial metropo- 
lis of the nation. There is no arrogance 
or exclusiveness in saying so. The 
immense preponderance of the foreign 
trade of New-York, of our banking and 
commercial capital, of the public revenue 
collected here, of the number and extent 
of commercial transactions, and the lines 
of contact with other places, in our own 
country and all over the world, must set- 
tle the question. The progress of events 
for seventy-five years shows that it is be- 
coming more and more a metropolis, or 
‘middle city” of the country ; because, 


spite of all efforts to the contrary by 


other places, and all the blunders and 
mistakes of New-York, it is a fact that the 

eat business relations of the country do 
sonstantly more and more concentrate 
ere It is better for all parties to admit 
ve wuth, so far as it is undenialde; be- 
sause we shall then better appreciate the 
relations, and obligations, and liabilities 


which grow out of this one cardinal fact. 
New-York, then, is not an independent 
existence, growing out of itself and exist- 
ing for itself. It is a part, a working 
member of that huge existence called the 
pation, veut of which it obtains its growth, 
and for which it exists as a living member 
of a living body, a serviceable and valued 


instrument of the complex existence to 





which it belongs. As a commercial me- 
tropolis, if is the counting-room, the ship- 
ping-Wharf, the storage-depot of the nation. 
Lhe isiness Which is done here is the 


business of the nation, not of New-York. 
Nothi grows in New-York. Produe- 


tion is done elsewhere, and its fruits come 
to be exchanged—the produets of 
n ection for those of another—of for- 


eign lands for those of our own country. 
Ou merchants, bankers, shipmasters, 
} 


carte . sailors, are but the emplovees of 


the ountry, to do this work of ex- 


ehange, and keep the accounts, and see 


that all parties have their due. And for 
this service the people of New-York are 
entitled to a good living cut of the pro- 
ductive labor of the rest of the country, 
and the rest of the country ought not to 
grudge them this their just due. 

The people of the metropolis are not 
only the agents of the country ; they are 
also mostly of the country themselves. 
There are so many causes at work in a 
city to shorten life, to hinder marriage, 
and to lessen its productiveness, that 
cities are never able to keep their num- 
ber good without the constant intro- 
duction of new citizens from the coun- 
try. A city which enjoys such a pro- 
digious growth as has marked New-York 
for the last hundred years is still more 
essentially made up from the population 
of the country. It is surprising to no- 
tice how very large a proportion of our 
men of business are from the country. 
And in visiting any part of the country, 
one is surprised to find how many fami- 
lies there are who have relations in New- 
York. Indeed, you can hardly find a 
neighborhood anywhere which has not one 
or more representatives in this metropo- 
lis. We are your kindred, therefore, as 
well as your agents. You have sent us 
here, nominally, perhaps, to seek our for- 


tunes, to get our living, or because we 


re 
were uneasy or not wanted at hume; but 
in reality to do the business by which your 
life at home is rendered more happy and 
your labor more remunerative. Let us 
not forget the relations that subsist be- 
tween us, and the ties which bind our in- 
terest and welfare to each other. 

It is greatly for the advantage of the 
country to have a commercial metropolis. 
The trade of the country is vastly more ex- 
tended and enriching for it. Were there to 
be no center of trade for the country, each 
of our great commercial towns would be the 


center of its circle of trade and influence ; 


but they could never accumulate sufficient 
capital and commercial strength to remove 


the country from its position of a mere 


dependency of some great commercial 
eenter in the Old World ; and thus the 
nations which controlled the large trans- 
actions of trade could realize the prinei- 
pal effects of commerce in the production 
of wealth. But now, we find that by hav- 
ing in New-York a place of business of 
our own, having thie capital, the intelli- 
gence, the energy, the credit, the unity, 
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which enable New-York to take a stand 
alongside of the greatest commercial centers 
of the Old World, we find that there is a 


prodigious increase of wealth spreading 


ll over the country. The power of 
productive industry, intelligently laid 
out to accumulate wealth, has never 


been measured or calculated. And when 
this is all kept 1 peo- 
ple, and made the 
full benefits of commerce with all parts of 


n the hands of the 


to enjoy in addition 
the earth, and that commerce carried on 
by its own agents in its own metropolis, 
the increasing growth of the wealth of 
this nation is mainly accounted for. 
With all the 
gance of New-York, and the thousands of 
splendid fortunes that have been accumu- 
lated here the last fifteen | 

combined wealth of the city is but the 


toll of the 


magnificence and extrava- 


In years, the 


grist compared with that which 


as spread all over the country in the 
same period. 

There are several laws of life and of 
trade which may be safely relied on as 


a guarantee that the metropolis shall not 


absorb much more than its proper share 


of the profits of commerce. The number 


of equalizing agencies that operate can 


hardly be reckoned. The road to the 
city is an open one, and anybody may 
come who wishes, to try his hand in some 
of our employments, and clutch his share 
of the profits which New-York secures 

of the common stock of trade of the 
whole country The inducements to a 
city life are so numerous and so attractive, 
especially to the young and enterprising, 
that there no fear but that enough will 


As many can make a living 


a series of years are sure to 


come. as 
through 
come. Indeed, large numbers every year 
return to the country disappointed at find- 


ing the competition and struggle of life 


harder here than there. The ups and 
downs of trade make life more ex- 
citing; but they also make success far 
less certain, and failures far more numer 


ous and more disastrous than in the coun- 


There 


y capital accumulated in the city to 


trv ire Innumerable causes which 
"arry 
the country for investment. So entirely 


dependent is the 


city upon the country, 
that you may as well try to keep the wa- 
ter in your hydrant at a higher level than 
the nearest lock in your aqueduct, as to 
think of holding the wealth of New-York 


above the proper level which belongs to it 


the 


i 


59 
as the representative metropolis of the 
country at large. The disasters of former 
days are a warning on this point. 

It is easy to see now where the money 
comes from that build up New- 
York and support all its expenses, good 
Our friends in the country, when 


goes to 


and bad. 
they read about our magnificent edifices, 
water-works, steamers, and packet-ships, 
our private extravagance and public waste, 
may well ask the question, “* Who pays 
Clearly the money does not grow in our 


39 


little court-yards, and is not dug or smelted 
All that is ex- 
pended or wasted in support of a commer- 


out of our paved streets. 


cial metropolis is to be set down as a part 
of the cost of doing the business of the 
country. Every expenditure that is on 
the whole unnecessary is a needless de- 
duction from the profits of trade, or the 
exchange of products, which ought to be 
spread over the country to enrich the pro- 
ducers faster than is now done. Just so 
far as you can economize here, without 
any loss of talent, and energy, and fidelity 
in the aggregate of those who manage the 
business, just so much you lessen the cost 
of commerce and increase the wealth of 
country. 

We hope our country readers will take 
a clear idea of these relations, so that they 
may always remember who pays the ex- 
penses and makes up the losses of New- 
York. And then they must consider that 
the metropolis draws from the country also 
its principles as well as its people and its 
products. The men you send here to do 
your business come here just what you 
made them in the country. Bringing men 
together in masses does not make them 
wicked. 


Good principles are just as so- 


| cial as bad ones, and are as likely to be 


strengthened by combination. Our city 


| can show as great specimens of purity and 


integrity as of corruption and rascality— 


| characters as much intensified in virtue as 


others are in vice, and just about as good 
a proportion as the country ; for they were 
formed in the country. Consequently, the 
better-educated and the better-principled 


{men you send here, the more discreetly 


and uprightly will your business be done, 
ineluding all the lecal arrangements which 
are necessary to keep the city in a condi- 


tion to transact the trade of the land. 
Remember this, men of the country: you 
make New-York; you should make it 


better than it is 
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PAUL AND THE PREPARATION 
FOR CHRISTIANITY. 

W* assume that it was the divine in- 
tention to 

should suffice for the moral and intellect- 

ual 


laying its 


ST. 


reveal a religion which 


elevation of ALL MANKIND; which, 


foundations in individual con- 


victions, should clear and exalt the con- 
science, purify the affections, ennoble the 
the ] 


same time, lt dls- 
- » » . ll « ] 
1 hope common to a men, and 


intelleet, while, at 

closed 

capable of sustaining under every possible 
We 


trial of 
that this religion was Christianity. 


further, 
And 


thus led to the contemplation of 


humanity. assume 
we are 
historical facts 


the 


definite Christianity was 


introduced 


and 


into world at a certain 


time, under certain circumstances. 


examination of the state of 


‘ind at the time, perceive any remark- 


e preparations for the assumed work 


ristianity had to accomplish? 


history may be 


this world’s 


ngularly unfitted for the pro- 


mulgation of a religion which was to take 


reneral hold on mankind. 


Does the pe- 


ul of the promul ition of Christianity 


emarkable contrast to these 2 


(vain if it 


Allwise to bring 


was thie the 
the 
ler } 


under one bond of union, we 


intention ol 


mankind 


whole of 
might imag- 


ne that there would be visible in history 





me traces of previous preparation; that 
amid e wars of states. and the conflict of 
opinions, we should find some advance 
made toward the poss bility and efficacy of 
such a blend ng ¢ f both as was de stined 
hereafter to take place Nay, We may go 
further than this Excluding mere chance 
from any part in the arrangement of man’s 
world, we may fairly say a priori, that we 
might expeet to find some adaptions in 
local circumstances themselves to the 
end which was to be “answere d. situa- 


tions might be coneeived which should be 
the accomplishment of 
the end assumed Was Chr 


ceed in fhose situations, 


stianity in- 
or in others 


litt rent character $ 
is to be founder 


convictions, the weapon of 


I 


“ t above ll! others, must be 
won; and in order to persuasion, 

t be ible to pe rsuade Do 

t ny provision made for such a 
pe der? ‘The work will be no ordi 


conflicting ele- 


nary sy one. The 
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ments of the ancient social syste m could 
never be ainalgamated, but by one specially 
The 


hierarchical prejudice of the Jew, the in- 


and unusually prepared for the task. 


tellectual pride of the Greek, the political 


preeminence of the Roman, would present 





insuperable obstacles to any man who was 


not capable of entering into and dealing 


with each, not as extraneous to himself, 


but as a part of his own character and 


And than this. The 


rion of Christ was, from each of thess 


personality. more 


re lig 


elements, itself in danger. It might be- 


come hierarchical and Judaistic, or phi- 
losophie and Grecian, or might lose its 


great characteristics in the political liber- 


alism of Rome. It 


cularly fitted by 


need one 


and 


would sin- 


y education tempera- 
to mark boldly and keenly the out- 
faith to be 
recognized the legitimacy of the 
and ' Chris- 

vil 


and political conformity, might yet be un 


ment 
lines of the preached ; who, 
while he 


Jud aIstic 


tianity, and laid 


Grecian elements in 


down the canons of ¢i 


der exclusive subjection to none of these, 


but able to wield and attemper them all. 


Ilave we any traces of the preparation 
of a workman for such a work? Does 
any appear on the stage of the early 


Christian period answering to these unu- 


sual and difficult requirements? Can we 
find any person able, at that time of strange 
compl 


cation and difficulty, to carry out 
? 


eT eS 
Mr. 
“The 
ence of three civilizations.” 
the Greeks, 
their part in 
for the 
saying of Dr. 


ai 5 


rion among all men: 


Howson strikingly remarks,— 
conflu 
The Jews, 


1 ( ach 


the preparation of the 


city of God was built at the 


the Romans, ha borne 


world 


gospel. “ They were” (it is the 


Arnold, Life, 


2d edition.) “ the three 


vol. il, p. 


pe ople s of God’s 


election : two for things temporal, one for 
things eternal. Yet even in the things 


] ‘ 
al lowed LO 


and 


eternal they were minister 
Grreek cultivation 
pared men for Christianity.” 


The first 


Roman polity pre- 


pages of the father of history 


are devoted to tracing the original quar 
rels and reprisals between the inhabitants 
ot the opposite coasts of Kurope nd 
Asia And if ever two continents were 
designed for intercourse, these surely 
were The Grecian or Asiatie fisherman 
could hardly sail out from the beach otf 

s native creek without be ig tempted 
onward by the blue islands in the d ince 
which, like so many stepping-stones t 
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land, stud the waters of the 


Adventure in the early ages was 


another 


AL gean. 
inseparable from piracy ; and, as villages 


banded into states, and states into confed- 


eracies, piracy became war, and war 
brought national glory. Thus the first 


undying song celebrates the expedition of 
the confederate Greeks to Troy in repri- 
Nor should 


the commercial element in this early in- 


sal for the rape of Helen. 


[E PREPARATION 


tercourse be forgotten; nor the important | 


fact that one article of commerce was the 
persons of men. 
cities were Tyre and Sidon; and we have 


in the prophecy of Joel (whose most prob- | 


able date is as far back as the ninth cen- 
tury, B. C.*) a distinct charge against the 
Tyrians and had 
“sold the children of Judah and Jerusa- 


Sidonians, that they 


lem to the sons of the Grecians,t that 
they might remove them far from their 
border.” ‘Thus we have the Jew at a 


very early period carried into Greece 


and introduced into Grecian families ; and 


The principal trading | 


the first nucleus formed of that vast dis- | 


persion which we 
history. The captivities, first of Israel, 


then of Judah, can hardly fail to have 


witness in subsequent | 


driven westward, through Asia Minor and | 


the Greek colonies, some scattered por- | 


tions of the main bodies of captives. 
doubtless the break up of the great rem- 
under Mardonius 


nant of Xerxes’ army 


to the number of Jews 





added considerabl; 

Mr. Howson has remarked, 
18,) that about the time of the 
Marathon, a Jew 
the 


in Greece. 
(vol. i, p 


battles of Salamis and 


was the minister, another Jew 
be 


cup- 
and a Jewess the consort, of the 

monarch. Great indeed 
the of Jews 
throughout the East.{ ‘The small glean- 


irer, 
must 
settled 


Persian 


have been number 


ing which returned with Ezra and Nehe- 





And | 


See the yarious opinions given and dis- | 
sussed by Winer, Realworterbuch, sub voce. 
+ Joel iii, 6. (Hebrew Bible, iv, 6. The 
words arepssy*s 355 
t Mr. Blackburn refers to the residence of 


Ezekiel in Assyria, that the mighty minister 
to the captive Jews settled by the river Chebar. 
He re] Nine- 
veh and Remains, 

Ezekiel of the interior of 
so completely corresponds with the monuments 
of Nimroud and Khorsabad, that there 
Be urcely be a doubt that Ezekiel had seen the 


eats, on the authority of Layard, 
ws 


the Assyrian palaces 


can 





ects which he describes the figures sculp- 
tured upon the wall and painted.— Plackhurn’s 
Nineveh, tts Rise and Ruin as tllustrated by An- 


tent Scriptures and Modern Discoveries, 


that the description by | 
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miah was as nothing compared with those 


who remained contented in the land of 
exile. Asia was full of Jews. On the 
coasts and in the islands of the Atgwan, 


along the Asiatic, European, and African 
sides, we find Jews and their synagogues. 
By trade for themselves, or by the policy 
of their patrons and conquerors, they had 
been thickly planted in the chief rising 
In 


Cyrene, Corinth, 


of civilization and 
Antioch, Alexandria, 
Athens, Thessaloniea, 
well-known 


seats 


commerce, 
and many other 
of Hebrew 
considerable in 


cities, we hear 


settlements more or less 
number. 

Nor is it too much to say, that the in- 
fluence of these wide ly dispe rsed Jews 
must have been everywhere felt. In the 
case of the Jew alone was religion bound 
to a law of moral purity. The Jew only 
had a conscience, in the better and higher 
sense.* Everywhere a mystery to the 
surrounding heathen, despised by the cul- 


tivated and learned, he yet found his way 
into the bosom of households, and laid 
hold on those feelings after purity and 
truth, or even those weaknesses and 
pronenesses to superstition, which are 


common to the tender in age, or Sex, Or 
We find, in some of 
the most renowned cities of the East, that 


bodily constitution. 


a large proportion of the female inhabit- 
And, al- 


lowing for every admixture of supersti- 


ants had embraced Judaism.} 


tion and misunderstanding, there can be 


no doubt that better convictions, and a 
yearning after something more solid than 
Paganism, must be conceded to have 


operated widely on the proselyte class. 
Where such feelings existed, the way was 
being admirably prepared for a religion, 
which, founded on all that was true and 
permanent in Judaism, should yet winnow 
off the effete and temporary, and embody 
in itself, with yet loftier sanctions, all that 
was pure and good in it before. 

But this was not always the character 
of the world-wide Judaism of the day. 
Regarding the conscientious “ God-fear- 
ing” proselyte as the mean, we have for 


°“ Treffend und schén bezeichnet De Wette 
als die ichnende Eigenthumlichkeit des 
Hebriischen Volkes, dass in ihm von Anfang 
an das Gewissen rege ist.’’—Neander, Pf. 
Leit., p. 91. ‘ 

t Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii, 20, 2, says of the 
they were dmacac¢ 
i lovdaixyn Ypnokeia. 


See also Acts xiii, 50; xvii, 4, 12. 


Dam iscus, that 


UTnyuévac T 
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our two extremes Pharisaism and Hellen- 
ism. 

The Pharisaic society formed a hier- 
archico-political combination only equal- 
ed in efficieney and influence by 
the Ulemas in Turkey or the Jesuits in 
modern times, and forming to this last, in 


parallel. 


remarkable 


some respects, a 

Schrader has vividly depicted the zeal, 
aims, and practices of the Pharisees. By 
their stern theocratic exclusiveness, their 


minute literal observances, their prose lyt- 
izing zeal, they formed the inner strong- 
hold of Judaism—the conservative power 


which ke pt inviolate the letter long after 
the spirit had departed. At the same 
time that the gross materialism of their 


expected Messianic kingdom attracted the 
lower and selfish multitude, the apparent 


earnestness and perfection of their legal 


obedience acted as a lure for better and 
loftier spirits. In comparison with the 
importance of collections for the temple, 


the first moral duties were set aside by 


them: weighed against the advancement 





of hierarchical Judaism, justice and mercy 


were light altogether. Their history, like 
that of 


d them, is one of 


the body to whom we have com- 


intrigue, turbule nee, 


bloodshed. We find them in the 
courts of princes, and in the houses of 


praying apart in the holy places 


at Jerusalem, and mingling with the great 


widows; 


concourse at Rome; the stirrers up of 


the people to sedition and tumult, the se 


| 
cret organizers of conspiracies, and sub- 
verters of thrones. 

From this compact and organized body 
it was to be expected that Christianity 
would meet with the most determined op- 
They had the bitterest 
Divine His 


their 


position. been 


enemies of its Founder. 
the 


its success would be death to their 


teaching was negation of all 


Views ; 


dearest hopes. Morak purity was by him 
upheld at the expense of ceremonial cor- 
rectness; all hierarchical system was 
a religion whose foundations 
were | the 


individual 
Messianic pomp of the expected kingdom 


abolished by 
laid in conviction ; 
was appare ntly resolved into some Spirit- 

il renovation, to them unintelligible, or, 


f understood, unweleome. 


Such was one, and that the prevailing 


element in the Judaism of the time ; pre- 


vailing, not because numerically the 


greatest, but because in it was concen- 


trated all the fire and zeal of the system; 
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because it had the only organization, the 
only perfect unity of mutual understand- 
The other, the Hellen- 
those 
mingled with Grecians, 


ing and action. 
istic element, embraced all Jews 
who had become 
used their language, and had learned thei 
habits of thought. 
part, the 
They had their own version of the Scrip- 


To them, for the most 


sacred tongue was unknown 
tures, made in their great metropolis, Al- 
exandria. They formed a wide ly -spread 
and motley combination of various grades 
of opinion and practice. For the most 
part, Hellenism was a fruitless attempt to 
unite principles essentially discordant 
Its philosophico-allegorie speculations on 
Seripture may have amused some inge- 
nious minds like that of Philo; while, on 
the other hand, the refuge which its purer 
creed offered at small cost from the utter 
abandonment and hopelessness of heathen- 
ism, attracted many of the conscientious 
but 


in the ILellenist either logical consistency 


and upright ; we can hardly imagine 
or very fervent zeal. 
As regarded Christianity, 


Judaism was a 


Hellenistic 
important 
truths of 


most prepara- 
By it the the 


Old Testament had long ago been clothed 


tion essential 
in the language of philosophic thought 
At Alexandria, at Antioch, at Ephesus, 
the weapons had been prepared with which 
the warfare of persuasion was to be car- 
ried the link the 
schools of Athens and the schools of the 
Rabbis ; 


truths of Christianity must be presented 


on. It was between 


the form in which, if at all, the 
The proce sses of 


to the Grecian mind. 





dialectic argument, unknown to Eastern 
composition, were eminently suited to a 
religion whose hearers were to prove all 
things in order to hold fast that which is 
good. And it was now no new thing to 
have sacred truth propounded in these di 
alectic forms. 

We have thus been gradually led to the 


at element in the social system 






‘hristian era—the intellectual cul 


Greece. If humanity is to be 


ture of 
gained for the highest purposes, the reason 


of man must be satisfied, and his intellect 
ennobled; nor can that be the religion 
under which man’s highest state is to be 
realized, which is not prepared to enlist 


and consecrate every lawful use of his 
powers and faculties; to work in the 
lump till the whole is leavened. At the 


same time, let it be granted that this is to 
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be done, not by unaided human power, but 
by a revelation from above, and it is man- 
ifest that a very important part of the 
preparation for receiving such a gift would 
be the demonstration of the insufficiency 
of man himself to attain to this ennoble- 
of And this the 
work which, in the designs of Providence, 


ment his powers. is 
was accomplished by that wonderful devel- 
opment of the human intellect witnessed in 
That a height of intel- 


lectual excellence should there have been 


ancient Greece. 


reached which has never since been at- 
tained—that in philosophy, in art, and in 
poesy, the patterns for the world should 
there have been set once for all, will sur- 
prise only those who do not bear this pur- 
pose in mind. 

But while the failure of Greek philoso- 
phy to regenerate mankind was thus in 
progress of demonstration, these highest 
exercises of man’s intellect were but pre- 
paring the way for Him who was to come. 
of the itself a 
monument of the culminating 


The language Greeks is 
wonderful 
intellectual period of our race. In no 
other tongue under heaven can the minut- 
est shiftings and distinctions of the mental 
feelings be expressed with so much pre- 


In 


varieties of construction and arrangement, 


cision. no other are there so many 


by each of which some minute distinction 


of meaning or emphasis is given. In no 


other language have we so many appa- 


rently insignificant particles by which the 
exact reference of secondary clauses to 
the main subject and to one another can 
In that 


language, every term relating to things 


be marked off and determined. 


human or divine had already been dis- 
cussed, and its meaning labored out with 
marvelous patience and accuracy. 

Nor was Providence, which was thus 
preparing a garb for Christianity, wanting 
in making it generally known and used. 
The dispersion of Greeks is hardly less 
that of Jews. 
times their colonies had spread along the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily, of Africa and 
Asia Minor. 
intrigues with Persia had gradually ear- 
further East; till finally the 
of Alexander distributed the 
tongue and influence the 
whole of his vast but fleeting empire. 


wonderful than In early 


Their hostile intercourse or 
ried them 
conquests 
Greek over 
Amid the struggles and confusion incident 
on his death, this one effect alone of his 
remained undisturbed and 


conquests In- 
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course. 
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creasing. All the dynasties which sprang 
from his grave were Greek, and tended to 
consolidate the Grecian element which his 
Greek let- 
ters and arts became everywhere culti- 


victories had first introduced. 


vated ; the language usurped the place of 
the indigenous tongues in all polite inter- 
Nor was Judea exempt from this 
influence. Lying between the contending 
kingdoms, and ever involved in their quar- 
rels, it too received, although slowly and 
reluctantly, the unhallowed boon of Gre- 
cian culture. 

There yet power 
which might adjust to equilibrium these 
disturbing Had the world 
seething in tumult, as it was under the 


wanted a_ political 


forces. been 
successors of Alexander, the propagation 
of Christianity would have been, humanly 
speaking, impossible. 

And we must here express our opinion 
that there are few things more instructive 
in history than the relation of the Roman 
to the 
Whether we regard it in its rise, at its 


empire spread of Christianity. 
heicht, or in its decline, we see in it a vast 
instrument to subserve the purposes of 
Providence with regard to the religion of 
Christ. In 
here more immediately concerned, by a 


its rise, with which we are 
rapid succession of conquests and annexa- 
tions, it reduced to political unity and se- 


curity the various conflicting powers whose 


struggles had hitherto distracted the 
world. 
Crushing and afflicting as was the 


character of its rule over its provinces, it 
was everywhere the government of order 
and the friend of commercial intercourse. 
Among its works conducive to safe transit 
by sea and land we may reckon for the 
first the extinction of piracy in the Medi- 
terranean; for the second, the admirable 
roads with which every part of its vast 
territory was intersected. It was through 
these seas and along these roads that “ the 
noble army of martyrs,” as well as the 
armies of Rome, advanced to the conquest 
of the world. In times of restricted in- 
tercourse and unsafe transit these mission- 
ary journeys would have been impractic- 
able. 

The Roman policy with regard to re- 
ligion was entirely consistent with the 
Every exist- 
ing religion of nation or tribe was sanc- 


other parts of the system. 


tioned by law; but no countenance was 
given to the introduction of new tenets or 








64 
modes of worship. Thus Christianity, for 
many years after its promulgation, grew 
up undistinguished from Judaism, and un- 
the 


one of its sects. 


shelter of this religio licita as 


It was not till the inhab- 


de r 


itants of whole districts flocked to baptism 
amid the indignation of surrounding Jews 
and Pagans that we find systematic perse- 
cution enjoined; and by that time Chris- 
tlanity was strong enough in numbers to 


be aided, rather than crushed, by such hos- 


tility. 
During and for some time after the 
reigns of the first twelve Cesars, the citi- 


zen of Rome was endowed with consider- 


able privileges. Among these, exemption 


from corporal punishment and the power 
of appealing to the people were the chief 


and best known. It is true that this last 


had now merged into an appeal to him 


who wielded, by his concentration of of- 
fices, the power of the populus and the 
] lehs alike ; but it had not, on that account, 


lost its value as a means of rescue from 


arbitrary decisions, and from the warping 
of justice by the venality of provincial 
judge Ss. 

The foregoing sketch of the state of the 
world shortly after the Christian era will 
prior the neces- 
sary and desirable qualifications of the 


enable us to lay down a 


man who is to be the main agent in prop- 
agating the Christian faith. 
First. It is absolutely necessary that he 


be a Jew Founded as Christianity is on 


the ancient covenant and promises, 1ts ap- 


peal to the world was mainly through 


addressing itself “to the Jew 


the Gentile.” It is to 


Judaism ; 
first, 
the Jews tha 
his 


men who, having been 


and also to 


t the preacher must look for 


earliest and his most able converts: 


reasoned with out 
of the law and the prophets, were thereby 
convinced, and prepared to convince oth- 


And hone 


but a Jew would gain access to that ex- 


ers, that Jesus was the Christ. 


clusive and prejudiced people. The 
synagogues would be forbidden ground 


the ears of the 


be al litels »} | : t 
2 absolutely closed against 


to a Gentile teacher 
Jews would 
him 

For the same 
world must be not a Hellenist, but of pure 


Hebrew 


portance that he should be able to speak 


reason thi apostle of the 


descent. It is of the utmost im- 


and cite in the sacred language of the law 
The Hi llenists were look- 
} 


ed on by the purer Jews with di 


and prophets. 


Sparage- 
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They had their own 

synagogues, in which the sacred tongue 

which 

would have been pollution to the serupu- 

Thus a Hellen- 

ist would have acted at a great disadvan- 
the 


ment and contempt. 


was never heard, and to enter 


lous and rigid Pharisee. 


tage in leaving central fortress of 
Judaism untouched, because to him inac- 
cessible. 

This last once 
bring before us another requisite. None 
but the straitest sect of Judaism will fur- 
shall be 
The pretended mysteries of 
be in his 
to deal with and set aside. None 
able to * This man, 
who knoweth not the law, is cursed.” In 
one point at least his message to the Jews 
fault : 
up to him as one trained 


consideration will at 


nish the man who sufficient for 
this work. 
the 


grasp 


fabbinical teaching must 


must be say of him, 


without all should be 


compe lle d to look 


should be 


to teach, and thoroughly capable of doing 
it. If the question, “ Whence hath this 
man letters ?”’ was for other and wise pur- 


poses permitted to be asked respecting 


r¢ jé cle d 


Ilim who came to be and suffer 
and die, it would have been, as far as we 
can judge, a serious obstacle to the work 
of one who must be to the Jews as a Jew, 
in order to pe rsuade and gain them. 

But yet another reason existed (and this 
is ably brought out by Schrader and Nean- 
der) why the great apostle of Christianity 
should be a Pharisee. 
offered to Jesus of Nazareth, that of the 


Of all the opposition 


Pharisees was the most consistent and en- 
tire. 
tion of hierarchical Judaism. 


They saw in his teaching the abnega- 
If he werea 
teacher from God, the ceremonial law had 
passed away, the barrier between Jew and 
Gentile was broken down, and Judaism be- 
came an empty husk henceforward. @No®e 
thoroughly understood this but the bifoted 
1 the 
warning of heavenly visions, had not kept 
the 
vacillating on this vital point; and there 


Pharisee. The lapse of years, and 


greatest of the chosen twelve from 


Is every reason to believe that the Church 
at Jerusalem remained to the end practi- 


cally prejudiced against the free admis- 
sion of the union of mankind in Christ. 


the difficulties and 


Amid all 


cies on this matter, he only would be sure 


inconsisten- 


never to go wrong, who having during his 
life of Pharisaic zeal keenly stigmatized 
as an abomination the anti-exclusive spirit 
of the religion of Jesus, had thus gained 


the clearest view of its universality, and 
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in his conversion adopted this view as his 
own to the full. 

But Jew and Pharisee as he must be, 
other elements must be mingled in him, 
which few who were Jews and Pharisees 
united in A Jew born in 
Palestine, and receiving a purely Jewish 


themselves. 


education, could have been a missionary 
for the most part to pure Jews only. It 
is plainly necessary that he be, though not 
a Hellenist himself, yet from youth ac- 
customed to the of the Hellenistic 
version of the Scriptures, together with 
Hebrew original—nay more, from 


use 


the 
youth accustomed to the habits of thought 
and expression of the more cultivated 
Greeks—no stranger to the literature and 
rhetorical usage of that language which 
had been prepared for the work which 
Christianity had to do. The advantage of 
a boyhood spent in the haunts of Greek 
literary culture would be great, even if he 
himself did not frequent the schools for 
A certain pride in the place 
of his birth would lead a youth of genius 
least with the 
Greek writers who had sprung from it, or 
were with the there 
pursued; and the first remembrances of 


instruction. 
to some acquaintance at 


connected studies 
his early days would be bound up with his 
taste, however brief, of the sweets of pro- 
fane literature. All this would eminently 
fit him to address a Grecian audience ; to 
know the peculiar stumbling-blocks which 
the hearers must be taught cautiously to 
approach and gently to step over; and skill- 
fully to avoid incurring those charges which 
might exaggerate in the Greek mind the 
repulsiveness of himself and his message. 
At the same time no extraneous culture 
could educate a Pharisee. In the Holy City 
ilone, and in the schools of the Jerusalem 
Rabbis, was the fountain-head of Judaism 
to be drawn from. 

Thus we have arrived at the compli- 
may not often 
united requirements, of pure Judaic ex- 


cated, and we conceive 
traction, with birth and early education 
among Hellenists and Grecians, and sub- 
sequent traiaing in the rabbinical schools 
of Jerusalem. If, however, we rested 
here, one important advantage would be 
wanting. The great apostle is sure to 
incur the deadliest hatred of the Pharisaic 
party, which he has deserted to pass over 
That hatred will be un- 


relenting, and will pursue him wherever 


to Christianity. 


his message is delivered. No calumny 
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will be spared, no attempt withheld, to 
make him odious to the local magistracies. 
Should he be found in Judea itself, the 
jealousy of the Roman procurators, ever 
ready to awake against turbulence and 
sedition, will be aroused to effect his ruin. 


| One safeguard, and one only, humanly 


speaking, would obviate the danger of his 
career being cut short by conspiracy on 
the part of his enemies, or the tyranny of 
an unprincipled governor. If he possessed 
the privileges of a Roman citizen his per- 
son would be safe from punishment at the 
hands of the officers of Rome; and an 
escape would be always open to him from 
conspiracy or apprehended injustice in an 
appeal to the supreme power in the great 
metropolis. 

We have said nothing of personal char- 
acteristics. That the the 
world should be full of earnestness and 


apostle of 


self-forgetting zeal is too obvious to be in- 
sisted on. That a great persuader should, 
besides convincing men’s minds, be able 
to win and keep their hearts—that he who 
wishes others to weep must weep himself 
—has long ago passed into an axiom. 

That the person so required was found 
—that so many and unusual attributes 
were combined in one individual—is known 
to us all. 


pga tes 
GEMS OF THOUGHT. * 
NINCERITY is to speak as we think, 
kL) to do as we profess, to perform and 
make good what we promise, and really to 
be what we would seem and appear to be.— 
Misery and ignorance are always the cause 
of great evils. Misery is easily excited to 
anger, and ignorance soon yields to perfid- 
ious counsels. —Education is the proper 
employment, not only of our early years, 
but of our whole lives.—It is not the accu- 
mulation of wealth, but its distribution, 
which is the test of a people’s prosperity. 
—Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, 
and cold.—Time, with all its celerity, 
moves slowly on to him whose whole em- 
ployment is to watch its flight.—Men are 


| never so likely to settle a question rightly 
| as when they discuss it freely.—What is 


not for the interest of the whole swarm, is 


| not for the essential interest of a single 


bee.—Kee pa low sail at the commence- 
ment of life; you may rise with honor, 
but you cannot recede without shame.— 
Workingman’s Friend. 








SUNSET AT PATRAS. 


[The f ving fragment is translated from a work by M. A 
was! ft 
sea th 
we 





A T the hour when every man seeks to 
A finish his daily labor, when his arm 
moves with redoubled force at the thought 
that a few minutes will bring him rest in 
the bi 


som of his family, the hour when the 


sun dips below the horizon, I find myself | 


on the sandy shore. 

The stretches 
sea knows me, because I was born in 

} 


pecause 


sea out before me, and 


the 


her arms, she was the first to hear 


my earliestery. Her waves, remembering 
their little brother, come one after another 


over the white shells of the shore to caress 


my feet, and send to my afflicted heart a 


gentle murmur, as if they would say 
to me, “ How well we remember your 
infaney, brother! Where hast thou been 
so long since then? Where hast thou 


rested so many nights 2 


Why this shade 


of sadness on thy brow, why these tears 
in thine eyes? Where are the roses of 
thy cheeks, the smile of thy lips? Why 
hast thou not remained young like us? 
Why are you not the same as when you 
played with us? Ah! how well we 


remember your infancy, brother.” 

And these waves are in truth still young 
and fresh, as if now first issuing from the 
hand of the Creator: and, amid the deep 
sadness of my heart, I find a sweet conso- 
latio n thinking that all things do not 
fadk If man, if the flowers wither and 
die, with the breath of the wind and of 


f, the sea, the mountains, and the stars 
preserve their first splendor, their early 


seas, mountains, and stars 

do not fade, how much less does virtue ! 
My glance wanders ,over the waves 

of 


soul flies to the mountains of 


toward the delicious isles the Tonian 


Sea, and my 
“a, Whose fresh breezes I inhaled when 
wandering the 
towers, where the 


tha 
i. child, whilst among 


ins of the se 


fuithtul Penelope awaited in tears twenty 
years the wandering hero of the Trojan 
From thence my mother once 

1 me the mountains, gilded by the 

n, of our country, which was 

ficl for liberty ; and | have yet a vivid 


recollection of the hot tears falling from 


yes O, days of infancy, 


why are 
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you so brief, or why at least do you not 
leave in our hearts serenity and peace ? 

It is among these mountains of Ithaca, 
between the desert Echinades and Leu- 
eadia, that the sun sinks to repose. The 
light of this setting offers all that the 
soul can conceive of gentleness and melan- 


choly. The sky is at first suffused witha 


| slight blush, and then reddens by degrees 


The 
sea, which is usually at that hour in repose, 
is of a deep blue, tinged with gold. The 
Isles, at all 
times strongly marked, then assume a tinge 


as the sun approaches the horizon. 


lonian whose outlines are 


of golden blue, and stand out still more 
boldly from the sky, allowing us to distin- 
guish their hills and gulfs, among which 


the sun descends, no longer shedding 


| dazzling rays, no longer terrible, but calm 


and collected, although grander in appear- 
ance: sometimes resting on a hill-top, it 
seems as if it were a golden fruit from the 
diamond gardens of the Genii of the East, 
or a vast comet, whose radiant tresses have 
been submerged in the abyss; or from the 
surface of the waves to forma temple with 
Peter’s of Nature, 
from which you fancy that you hear the 


golden arches, a St. 


| spirit of old ocean speak of the mysteries 


of another world ; and tiny clouds, edged 


| with gold and purple, such as are usually 


hovering over these isles, float among its 
vaults, like cherubim bearing the decrees 
of heaven. Then from the bosom of the 
waves and of the zephyrs you hear profound 
and incomprehensible sounds, interrupted 
sighs, expiring psalmodies. You fancy 


that in such a scene some great action 1s 


going on. Then you place on the scene 
the most gentle of your dreams. There 
you fancy lies the land of happiness and 
love, the habitation of superior intelligences. 


You 


your whole being is enraptured, and your 


cannot resist such enchantments; 
soul, in the midst of its infinite reveries of 
love, of separation, of torments, and of 
hopes, suffers, now and then, a sigh to 
escape. Surely the last song of hapless 
Sappho, when she committed to the waves 
her terrestrial beauties—the song which 
was unheard by mortal—may be read in 
the scene before us. Divinity has written 
it with the sea, the mountains, and the sun 
—worthy monuments of such suffering 
and of such genius! 

The last ray of the sun is now scarcely 
apparent on the horizon; but my heart is 
impelled to follow his course in my thoughts 























EUTHANASIA—LAST DAYS OF AN OLD DIVINE. 


Already have many gentle eyes bidden 
him adieu; already have my friends told 
him to rise with liberty over their un- 
fortunate country. But, alas, what chord 


have I touched!—one of sweet but sad 
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“T yisited him,’’ says Mr. Robert Nelson, 


| “very often, because I found it grateful to him ; 


recollections, for bitter is it to be sepa- | 


rated from cherished friends!—one of 
grief, even to a hoping heart, for what son 
of Greece can refain from a sigh on be- 
roaning in 
Farewell, Salute, O 


me the beautiful, the beloved 


holding her sister Italy still 


g 
chains ? O sun! 
salute for 
country which once afforded me hospitality. 

The sun has set; the twilight has also 
vanished. And now, while Hesperus is 
beginning to display her gentle light in the 
heavens, I enter the cemetery, but a few 
paces distant from the sea, where repose 
the remains of my beloved mother. 

* * ‘* . om * 

When God closes my earthly existence, 
happy shall I be, if I may find a grave 
between the tomb of my mother and my 
cradle the se: 
melancholy spectacle of the setting sun, 


1, facing that sublime and 


which has so often charmed moments of 
my agitated life! 


EUTHANASIA—LAST DAYS OF AN OLD 
DIVINE. 
OHN KETTLEWELL was 
J 


glish divine, of great piety, benevo- 


an En- 


lence, and humility. He was the author 
of some devotional works, and the beloved 
friend of Mr. Robert Nelson. 
that all Mr. 
his death-bed made such deep and lively 


It is said 
Kettlewell’s words while on 


impressions on Mr. Nelson’s mind, that 
In 
sickness and preparation for death, he 
thought that too much of time 
taken up in receiving the kind visits of his 


they never afterward left him. 


his was 


friends ; and he would sometimes say, he 
wanted it to spend in devotion and in pack- 
ing up for his removal, according to the 
himself had laid 
down for it, and therefore, when decently 


rules and directions he 


he could, he avoided them; though his 
good temper yet could not admit of any 
thing that looked harsh, and especially 
when it was the effect of respect and at- 
tention toward him. But of all his friends, 


which were many, none was ever more 
acceptable to him than Mr. Nelson, who 
thus informs us of the last hours of his 


departing friend :— 


not but that I was very desirous of it too, being 
sensible how short a time I was likely to enjoy 
so advantageous a conversation. However, out 
of respect, I should have forborne, if he had 
not suffered me with a great deal of willing- 
ness. 

“He had an entire trust and confidence in 
God, and would often say, ‘that God was able, 
if he thought fit, to restore him to his health 
again, notwithstanding his great weakness, and 
that his medicines seemed to give him no en- 
couragement, but that according to appearances 
his distemper was likely to end in his death. 
But, as to the issues of life and death, he refer- 
red it wholly to God, who knew what was best 
for him.’ He appeared to me neither desirous 
of life, nor afraid of dying, but he wholly re- 
signed his will to the will of God; and, not- 
withstanding the well-grounded and comfortable 
hopes he had of a blessed immortality, he never 
wished to have his pains shortened, nor the time 
of dissolution hastened, but was entirely re- 
to Providence should determine. 


signed what 


| I was once inquiring into some particulars of 


his past life, with a design of getting materials 
toward the assistance of such as should under- 
take to write it. He, apprehending what I 
drove at, said to me, ‘Mr. Nelson, it matters 
not that the world should be acquainted with 
the particulars of my life: they will be all laid 
open at the day of judgment; and then it will 
be time enough to have them known.’ 

“He carried himself with great decency to 
those that attended him: his wife never did the 
least thing but he returned her thanks, as he 
did likewise upon several occasions to his ser- 
vant that was always about him, which was a 
great mastery in such a languishing distemper, 
to overcome that pet vishness which too ordin- 
arily attends it. 

“T never found him in a murmuring, com- 


| plaining temper; but, when he was worst, he 


| would always find out some favorable circum- 


stances, for which he would thank God. If he 
had not slept, he would thank God he had lain 
quiet, and had not been restless: if he had 


coughed much, he would thank God he had 


| re fre shing sleeps between his tits of coughing. 


his | 


| worse, 


| place of rest, joy, and everlasting bliss. 


He would always make the best of what he 
suffered, and was thankful that it not 
so far from being discontented that it 
was so bad. He gave as little trouble as he 
could, and would suffer nobody to watch with 


was 


him till a night or two before he died. 

“On Thursday morning, the 11th of April, 
1695, he apprehe nded himself de parting, and 
said to Mr. Bell, the minister that attended 
him, ‘I am now entering upon my last labor: 
the Lord and he is now taking away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord. For, I thank 
my God, I am going, without any distrust, to a 
; There 


gave, 


is no life like a happy death. I have endea- 
vored, even from my youth, to approve mys Ifa 
faithful servant to my great Master: I have 
taken some pains in writing several books: 
I have seriously considered them, and am fully 
satisfied (looking on about him) that 
you may find in them the way to heaven; the 
Christian duties contained therein have been 


those 
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my practice as well as study; and now I find 
the advantage of it. Therefore, be all of you 
careful to read them often and seriously, and | 
live suitably thereunto, that, when you come to 
the condition I am now in, you may die with 
mfort, as you see me do, I have little pain 
indeed, but my pain is nothing so extraordinary | 


as my hopes; for I have earnestly repented of 
lieve that, through 


all my sins, and verily be 
the tender mercies of my God, and merits of 
my blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, I shall be 


irried into Abraham's bosom.’ 
* After which, he made this short prayer :— 
‘I wait, O God, for that everlasting rest, which 


I want at present, but shall not long. I am 
ready when thou, my God, callest for me, yet 
can stay with paite nee till thou ple isest, for 
thy t is the best time, and thy pleasure is 





the best pleasure.’ 


‘*His brother coming in, , wherein 


him 











he civen otfence he forg ive he irtily, 
Al for him and his: then he said, 
‘Brother, have I done you any wrong? Tell 
me; for if I have, I am ready and willing to 
make compensation.’ Being answered, ‘ No,’ | 
he put the same question to several others 
present. ‘For,’ said he, ‘I am now going to 
offer my gift upon the altar; therefore, if my 
brother hath aught against me, I must first be 
reconciled to my brother, and then offer my 
gift.’ 

‘The afternoon before he died, he was pleased 
to acknowledge my friendship toward him; 
but said, his wife had no reason to expect the 
same to her. I knew his concern for her, and 
oa him all the assurances of treating her as 
t t t of one whom I greatly esteemed and 


1 urly ved, Some little after this he turned 


s I sat by his bed , and in a voice 
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THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. 


{HARLES LOUIS NAPOLEON 
J) BONAPARTE, born at Paris, on the 
20th of April, 1808, is the son of Hortense 
de Beauharnais, married, by the emperor, 
In 


to Louis Napoleon, King of Holland. 
1831, taking part in the insurrections in 
Italy, where his eldest brother was killed, 
Louis Bonaparte attempted to overthrow 
the papacy. On the 30th October, 1836, 
he attempted to overthrow Louis Philippe. 
He had a failure at Strasbourg, and, par- 


| doned by the king, he embarked for Amer- 
ica, leaving his accomplices to be tried. 


| On the 


| himself vividly 


llth of November he 
“The king, in his clemency, has ordered 
me to be taken to America.” He declared 
affected the king’s 
‘certainly, we are 


wrote 


by 


“ venerosity,”’ adding, 


| all culpable toward the government in 


| having taken up arms against it, but the 


most culpable person is myself ;” and he 
ended thus :—‘*I was guilty against the 
government, therefore the state has been 
He 


America and went to Switzerland, was ap- 


generous toward me.” returned from 


| pointed captain of artillery at Berne, and 


a citizen of Salenstein, in Thurgovia; 
equally avoiding, amid the diplomatic com- 


plications occasioned by his presence, to 
eall himself a Frenchman or to avow him- 


self a Swiss, and contenting himself, in 


| order to satisfy the French government, 
| with stating in a letter, dated the 20th 


| 


d hardly hear, said, ‘Mr. Nel n, 
it is bra go to a place where one can enjoy 
a friend hout fear of losing him; where 
everything i eeabie, because neither sin nor 
sorrow enter where there needs no sun to 
shine, forasmuch as God is the light of that 
place, and every saint is a star, each one’s bliss 
is felt by every blessed inhabitant, and hap- | 
piness is dispensed by a blessed circulation,’ 

“He added something more about the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, and the heavenly state, which 
I lost by the lowness of his voice, and his 
difficulty in speaking. rhe same afternoon, he 
desired his w to read to him out of his book 
of death, which she did at two several times, 
at which he was extr vordinarily devout, and 
ery nkful to | according to his usual 
custom, f her assistan After this, he 

led her to him, and said, ‘ Child, trust God 
with thyself I trust hin with thee freely. 
Giod’s providence is the best protection; and 
I $ h iy t Y ure his good pro- 
\ | stir him.’ Some time the 
i ! ns aske 1 } Ww he did : he 
‘ L her, ‘ Very praiseworthy well, I thank 
God, f ir depart The prayers in 
the last agonies were read to him, at his desire, 
{ k which was made the companion 
f kness, and whi was the last effort of 
his harity for the salvat n of his brethre n. 
He sunk a f a sudden: f being raised to 
tak s eh late for his refreshment, he 
lied in a m t in that postu * 


August, 1838, that he lived “almost alone,” 
the lied,” 
and that he was “ finally resolved to live 
On the 6th of August, 1840, 
he disembarked at Boulogne, parodying the 


‘where his mother 


in house 


in quiet.” 


disembarkation at Cannes, with the little 
hat on his head, carrying a gilt eagle at 
the head of a flag, and a live eagle in a 
cage, a whole bundle of proclamations, and 
cooks, grooms, disguised as 


sixty valets, 


French soldiers with uniforms bought at 
, and buttons of the 42d Regi- 
Ile 
money among the passengers in the streets 
of Boulogne, sticks his hat on the point of 


his sword, and himself cries, “ Vive l’Em- 


the ‘Templ 


ment made in London. scatters 


pereur !” fires at an officer (who had said 


to him, ** You are a conspirator and a trait- 
or”) a pistol-shot, which hits a soldier 
and knocks out three of his teeth; 


Ile is taken into cus- 


and, 
finally, runs away. 


tody ; there are found on his person five 
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hundred thousand francs, in gold and bank- 
notes; the Procurer-General, Frane-Carre, 
says to him, openly, in the Court of Peers, 
“You have been tampering the soldiers, 
and distributing money to purchase trea- 
son.” The peers sentenced him to per- 
He was confined at 
to take 
He 


petual imprisonment. 
Ham. ‘There his mind seemed 
refuge within itself and to mature. 


wrote and published some books, impress- 


ed, notwithstanding a certain ignorance of 
France and the age, with democracy and 
with faith in progress: “The Extinction 
“The Analogies of the 
“The Ideas of Napo- 
n which he made the emperor a 
In 


I’ragments,” he wrote thus: 


of Pauperism,” 
Question,” 


le on,” 1 


Sugar 


* Humanitarian.” a treatise entitled 


* }Listorical 


“Tam a citizen before being a Bonaparte.” 
Already, in 1852, in his book, “ Political 
Reveries,” he had declared himself a Re- 


publican. After five years of captivity he 
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the people ; stolen from the Princes of Or- 
leans the property of their father, Louis 
Philippe, to whom he owed his life ; de- 
creed despotism in fifty-eight articles, un- 
der the name of constitution; garroted the 
Republic; made the sword of France a 
gag in the mouth of liberty ; pawned the 
railways; picked the pockets of the people ; 
regulated the budget by ukase ; transport- 
ed into Africa ten thousand democrats ; 
banished into Belgium, Spain, Piedmont, 
Switzerland, and England, forty thousand 
republicans ; filled all souls with sorrow ; 
covered all foreheads with a blush. 

Louis Bonaparte is a man of middle 
height, cold, pale, slow in his movements, 
having the air of a person not quite awake. 
He has published a tolerable treatise on 


| artillery, and is thought to be acquainted 


escaped from the prison of Ham, disguised | 


as a mason, and took refuge in England. 
ebruary arrived; he hailed the Republic ; 
came to take his seat as a representative 
of the people in the Constituent Assembly ; 
mounted the tribune on the 2Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1848, and said: “ All my life shall 
be devoted to the confirmation of the repub- 
lic ;” 


summed up in two lines—liberty, progress, 


published a manifesto, which may be 


democracy, amnesty, abolition of the de- 


crees of proscription and banishment; was | 


el 


lected president by seven million five hun- 


dred thousand votes; solemnly swore the | 


oath to the constitution on the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1848 ; 
broke it. 

the Roman Republic, and had restored, in 
1849, that popery which, in 1831, he had 
He 


taken, more or less, a share in the obscure 


and, on the 2d December, 1851, 
In the interval he had destroyed 


essayed to overthrow. had_ besides 
affair of the lottery of the ingots of gold. 
A few weeks previous to the coup d’ etat, 
this bag became transparent, and there was 


visible within a hand greatly resembling | 


his. Onthe 2d December and the follow- 
ing days he, the executive power, assailed 
the legislative power, arrested the repre- 


sentatives, drove out the assembly, dis- 


solved the council of state, expelled the | 


high court of justice, suppressed the laws, 
took twenty-five million franes from the 
banks, gorged the army with gold, swept 
the streets of Paris with grape-shot, and 
Since has 
yf 


terrorized France. then he 


} 


bed eighty-four representatives 


proscrl 


| hand. 


with the maneuvering of cannon. He is 
He speaks drawlingly, 
His histri- 
onic abilities were displayed at the Eglin- 
He has a thick mous- 
tache, covering his smile like that of the 
Duke d’Artois, and a dull eye like that of 
Charles IX. 

Before the 2d of December, the leaders 
of the Right used habitually to say of Louis 
Bonaparte, ’T' is an idiot. 
taken. Questionless that ‘brain of his is 
perturbed, and has large gaps in it, but you 


a good horseman. 
with a slight German accent. 


ton tournament. 


They were mis- 


can discern here and there in it thoughts 
*T is a book 
Louis Na- 


poleon has a fixed idea, but a fixed idea 


consecutive and concatenate. 
whence pages have been torn. 


is not idiotcy; he knows what he wants, 
and he goes straight on to it through jus- 
tice, through law, through reason, through 
honesty, through humanity, no doubt, but 
He 


is a man of another age than our own. 


still, straight on. He is not an idiot. 
He seems absurd and mad, because he is 
out of his place and time. Transport him 
in the sixteenth century to Sy and 
Philip II. would recognize him; to En- 


ain, 


gland, and Henry VIII. would smile at 
him; to Italy, and Caesar Borgia would 
embrace him. Or even, taking care to 
place him beyond the pale of European 
civilization, place him, in 1817, at Janina, 
and Ali-Tepelini would grasp him by the 
He is of the middle ages, and of 
the Lower Empire. ‘That which he does 
would have seemed perfectly simple and 
natural to Michael Duecas, to Romanus Di- 
to Nicephorus Botoniates, to the 


Kunuech Narces, to the Vandal Stilico, to 


ogenes, 
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Mohammed II., to Alexander VI., to Ez- 
zelino of Padua, as it seems perfectly sim- 
himself. The only 
forgets, or knows not, is, 


ple and natural to 
thing that he 
that in the age wherein we live his actions 
will have to traverse the grand courses of 
human morality, chastened by three ages 
of literature and by the French revolution ; 
and that, in this medium, his actions will 
wear their true aspect, and appear what 
they really are, hideous. His partisans— 
he has some—complaisantly parallel him 
They 
say, “ The one accomplished the 18th Bru- 


with his unele, the first Bonaparte. 


maire, the other the 2d of December: they 
The first Bo- 
naparte aimed to construct the empire of 


are two men of ambition.” 


the west; to make Europe his vassal; to 
dominate over the continent by his power, 
and to dazzle it by his grandeur; to take 
an arm-chair himself and give footstools 
to the 


kings ; 


to create his place in his- 


ory: Nimrod, Cyrus, Alexander, Hanni- 


ve master of the world. 6 " 


t 

bal, Cawsar, Charlemagne, Napoleon: to 
I 

To be so, he accomplished the 18th Bru- 
The 
horses and women, to be called Monseign- 
To this end 


maire other man aims to have 


eur, and to live luxuriously. 


he brought about the 2d of December. 


Yes 


comparison 1S just. 


They are two men of ambition: the 
Let us add, that, like 
the first Bonaparte, the second also aims to 
be emperor. But that which 

allays comparison is, that there is, perhaps, 
a slight difference between the conquering 


somewhat 


an empire and the pilfering it, * * * 
The great talent of M. Louis Bonaparte 
Before the 2d 


a council of ministers who, being 


s silence. of December 


he had 


responsible, 


imagined they were something. 
The president presided. Never, or scarcely 
ever, did he take part in their discussions. 
While MM. Odillon Barrot, Passy, Toe- 
que \ ill ’ Dufaure , or Faucher was speak- 
ing, he 


imisters, in 


occupied himself, says one of these 


with intense 


constructing, 
earnestness, paper figures, or in drawing 
ids on the documents before him. 
To fain He 


ite and motionless, looking in the oppo- 


death, that is his art. lies 


rection to his object, until the hour 


then he turns his head, 


ition comes 5 


ind leaps upon his prey. His policy starts 


} t] 


mut you abruptly, at some unheeded 
turning, pistol in hand, ut fur. Up to that 
point there is not the least movement. For 


one moment, in the course of the three 


| petulantly, “are we doomed to 
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years that have just passed away, he was 
seen face to face with Changarnier, who, 
himself, on his part, meditated an enter- 
prise. “Jbant obscurt,” as Virgil says. 
France observed, with a certain degree of 
these What 
their minds? Was not one, she thought, 
Cromwell; the other, Monk? Men asked 
one another these questions as they looked 
In both of them there 
was the same attitude of mystery, the 
Bonaparte 


anxiety, two men. was 1n 


? 


on these two men. 


same tactics of immobility. 
said not a word, Changarnier made not a 
this did stir, that did not 
they seemed competing which 


gesture ; not 


breathe ; 


should be the most statesque. * ® 
Machiavel has made small men; Louis 
Napoleon is one of them. 


THE DISCONTENTED VIOLETS. 


HE violets, beautiful, modest flowerets, 
once on a time, long, long ago, became 


foolish and discontented. They sent up a 
petition to their mistress and mother, the 
Fairy Queen. “How long,” said they, 
cower 
under our leaves, and bend beneath the 
very mass that clings to the roots of the 
trees? Are we not as worthy to show our 


faces and assert our presence as yon 
gaudy tulip, or that upright auricula 2?” 
The Fairy Queen sent her foreign ambas- 
sador to appease her discontented subjects. 
He flew to the earth in a drop of rain, and 
cried to the offended violets, “ Be assured 
you are more lovely and interesting in 
your humble, unassuming sphere, than you 
can possibly be in one more exalted. 
Your constitution will not admit of any 


change in your condition. Who ever 
heard of a tall aspiring violet 2” 
“And for that very reason,” they all 


exclaimed, “it is high time 


we assumed a 
more important and conspicuous position 
We 


We feel as com- 


in the flower world. have been 


secluded long enough. 
petent to hold up our heads as others. It 
is unjust bondage to conceal any longer our 
purple-seented blossoms. ' 


Give us free- 


dom ; let us see around us, and be seen.” 

The Fairy Queen frowned and sighed, 
and rode down on a sunbeam to punish her 
disaffected subjects. *‘O my children,” 
she exclaimed, “‘ be wise ere it is too late ; 


you are altogether unfitted for the position 











THE DISCONTENTED VIOLETS. 


youseek. Be happy, be contented. Thou- 
sands of happy violets have lived among 
the moss and leaves, playing merry bopeep 
with the gentle summer zephyr and glanc- 
What sweeter life could 
It is far better you should 
attract the passer-by to search for your | 


ing sunbeams. 
you desire? 
sweet blossoms by the soft perfume you 
shed around, than if you stared him in the 
face at every corner, your unprotected 
odors rudely dispersed by every wind that | 
sweeps by. I will grant your request, my 
daughters; but, alas! it will be a fatal one 
for you. No longer shall the village 
children, as they come from school, loiter 
in the lanes, to smell the pleasant scent of | 
spring violets, and laugh for joy when | 
they spy the blue flowerets lurking behind | 
the broad sheltering leaves. No longer | 
shall the weary denizen of the hot dusty 
city inhale gratefully your perfumed breath 
on a spring Sabbath, as he strays through 
No more shall the eager 


the hedgerows. 
lover search for you in your green hiding- 
places, to lay you on his mistress’s bosom, 
and call her modest and exquisite as your- | 
Never shall the duteous | 


selves. again 


| 
child, with anxious eyes, look diligently | 
for the odorous buds that will call a grate- | 
ful smile from the lips of a dying mother, | 

in to the 


hours passed away, when she, light-heart- 


as she wanders back memory 
ed, young, and strong, ran to the well- 
known bank where the fairest violets were 
ind. No more—but it is enough; you 
will prove for yourselves the truth.” She 
folded her wings, and drooped her head, 
as she slowly returned in her bright cha- 
riot to Fairyland. 

The prayer was granted. The violets 
suddenly started up, tall and aspiring, upon 
straight high stalks, and braved the full 
heat of the sun. They were glorified for 
a brief space, but soon the bright beams 
that 


confused them. 


danced in their eyes dazzled and 


They longed for one leaf 
to soften the intensity of the rays, but low | 
at their 
few re} 


feet were these sweet vails. A 
ventant flowers strove to stoop to 
the old and pleasant couch where they had 
oft reclined in shady ease; their slender | 
stems snapped in the effort, and they lay | 
lifeless the Nor 


proud companions more fortu- | 


and on earth. 


broken 

were the 
nate. One hour scorched with heat, the 
next shivering in the rough approaches of 
the varving their delicate 


their fresh liquid beauty fled 


wind, color 


pale, 


scentless blossoms only remained, the jest 
of the flower world. Rosy tulips flushed 
deeper with scorn, and the full sweet rose 
looked anxious and displeased. Even the 
bees, as they wandered by, called no more 
to sing the sweet flattery of old in their 
ears, but passed on, without recognition, 
to other their small 
voices seemed to chant a solemn reproof. 
The and 
mourned for their old friends, and sighed 
for the olden days of happy companion- 
ship. And the poor violet, the flower of 
modesty, became a byword and a laughing- 
stock. Quickly this foolish generation 
became few in number, and faded in beau- 
One by one drcoped, broken-hearted, 


fair blossoms, and 


sweet primroses buttereups 


ty. 
and all their high ambitious aspirings were 
At last but two 
remained, poor broken monuments upon the 
The pitying 


quenched in cold death. 


graves of their companions. 
wind heard their despairing sighs, and bore 
them tenderly and faithfully to Fairyland. 

“Go tell them,” said the Fairy Queen, 


| ‘their punishment is severe, but merited. 


Yet, before those survivors die, bear a 
message of forgiveness and hope. ‘Their 
own doom is sealed; their unhappy days 
are numbered, but from their ashes shall 
Bright, blue, and 
sweet, shall be their children’s faces. No 
traces shall they inherit of their progeni- 
My love 


arise a happier race. 


tors’ weaknesses and misfortunes. 

shall make them beautiful and blessed. 
The soft wind whispered these sweet 

words in the ears of the unhappy violets. 
“We 


“but hear, sweet zephyr, our last request, 


die content,” they murmured; 


—receive our legacy. When our sweet 
representatives shall bloom in the future 


' we 


springtime, to you, O breeze intrust 
this solemn charge. ‘Tell them our mourn- 
fui story. Let them have the benefit of 
our bitter experience, that they may learn 
their chief happiness and only security is 
in humility. If ever they confide to you 
a wish, a fancy that reminds you of our 
fatal mistake, bear it far away, O breeze! 


upon your wings, and instill instead the 


sweet spirit of content and Jowliness. 
Thus, in your voice, we, though silent, 
shall ever speak, and our old friendship 
shall be a pledge for your faithful guar- 
dianship.”’ 

“Tt shall,” sighed the breeze, sadly: 
“ Farewell!” and he hid his face. When 


he looked up, he chanted a wild dirge of 


sorrow over the graves of the dead violets. 
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JOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
YINCE the time of Hippocrates (says 
S Mr. Keith Johnston, in a paper read 


before the British Association) a belief 
has existed that the development of the 


moral and physical faculties of man is 
dependent, not on an original organization 
only, but also on the atmosphere by which 
he is surrounded, and the nature of the soil 
on which he is reared; and modern re- 
searches in physical geography, combined 
investigations In 
this 
Sweden furnished the first tables of mor- 
tality ; 
sia, and the United States, have each con- 


with statistical medical 


science, have confirmed opinion. 


since then, England, France, Prus- 


tributed systematic statistical returns, and 
thus a vast mass of material has been ac- 


cumulated, from which valuable conclu- 
sions may be deduced, especially since it 
is known that, during a similar series of 
years, the same diseases reappear with 
the most astonishing regularity, both as to 


periodicity and extent, and with reference 


to moral as well as physical causes. 
IKindemic fever, including remittent and 
intermittent fever, prevails in North 


the West India Islands, on the 
Africa, in Syria, South 
Islands, and, in general, 


America, 
west coast of 
Italy, the Loniat 


the low, marshy districts of warm countries. 


Yellow fever is endemic in North America 
and in the West India Islands, between 
latitude 5° and 40° N., its northern limit 
in Murope being the latitude of Gibraltar. 
Diseases of the digestive organs are most 
prevalent in India, West and East Africa, 
Mngland, Guiana, &e. Diseases of the 
liver greatly predominate in the East 
Indies, while consumption is most con- 


British North 
Ameriea, and Jamaica. Dropsy is most 
prevalent in West Africa, Great Britain, 
Among the different coun- 


Great Britain, 


spieuous in 


and Giuliana 
tries the most striking contrasts are some- 
times exhibited; thus the west of Africa 
is the most fatal to Europeans, while the 
south-east is the most healthy country on 
the globe Although many eauses besides 
that of climate contribute to produce these 
ener lly, both in countries and 


] 
results, yet g 


cities, the chances of longevity are greatly 
in favor of northern latitudes. Of the 
former, we find near the bottom of the 
scale, Java as indicated by Batavia, some 


of the West India Islands, Sicily, Naples, 





&c.; and near the top, Norway, Sweden, 
and portions of England. 

The proportion of deaths from consump- 
tion indicates how little mere climate has 
to do with the extent of this disease ; 
since, while it is almost unknown in the 
Madras Presidency of India, it is more 
frequent at the Cape of Good Hope than 
in the Northern United States, nearly even 
in Britain British North America, 
nearly the same at Gibraltar as in the West 
Indies generally, and is most fatal among 


and 


European troops in Jamaica. 

In order to judge of the effects of a 
climate, it is necessary to compare the 
amount of mortality among the native 
population of a country with that of stran- 
Now, we find that in all 
India the average amount of mortality 


gers to the soil. 
among European troops is nearly three 
times as great as among natives, and that 
when in one locality 75 per cent. of Kuro- 
pean troops died, the mortality among the 
black troops was little more than 2 per 
cent.; that the of deaths from 
cholera in India is twice as great among 
Europeans as among natives. In Britain, 
the number of deaths among the troops, 
generally, is 15 per 1,000 per annum, while 


number 


among officers and the civil population it is 
only 9 per 1,000. In France, the mortality 
troops is 18 per 1,000, among 
In the island 


among 
civilians it is 10 per 1,000. 
of Barbadoes, the mortality among civilians 
is not more than 14 per 1,000, while among 
European troops it is 58 per 1,000. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in West 
Africa, the mortality among troops is 
450 1,000, or the 
navy, at the same places, it is only 25 per 
1,000, or 24 
mortality among the sailors of the navy is 


per 45 per cent.; in 


per cent. In general, the 
much less than among the troops. 

The effect of the means adopted for 
checking disease in England, France, and 
Germany, during the past century, are such 
that, while formerly 1 out of every 30 of 
the population died each year, now the 
average is 1 of 45, reducing by one half the 
number of deaths in these countries. In 
the year 1700, 1 out of every 25 of the 
population died in each year in England. 
In 1801, the proportion was I in 35; in 
ISI1, 1 
that the chanees of life have nearly doubled 
In the mid- 


in 38; and in 1848, 1 in 45; so 


in England within 80 vears. 


} 


dle of the last century, the rate for Paris 


was 1 in 25, now it Is 1 in 32. 
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THE CHILDREN 
ie Children in the Wood 


. terized by Mr. Addison, as “one of 
the darling songs of the common people,” 
and “the delight of most Englishmen in 
In the motto 


is charac- 


some part of their age.” 
prefixed to the essay in which he refers to 
it, he deseribes it, by a quotation from 
Horace, as “sine pondere et arte,”—“a 
plain and simple copy of nature, destitute of 
the helps and ornaments of art.””, Few com- 
positions in the language have been more 
universally read, or more extensively popu- 
lar, among all classes; so true it is, that 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin; 


for the language is mean, and the style is 
poor. There is, indeed, to borrow from 
the same classic authority, “even a des- 


Vou. II, No. 1.—F 


WOOD. 


IN THE 


picable simplicity in the verse.” But it 
makes its way into the heart by a surer 
passage than that of poetic grace: the 
sentiments unaffected ; 
and, therefore, “they are able to move 
the mind of the most polite reader with in- 


are genuine and 


ward meltings of humanity and compas- 


sion.”” Mr. Addison perceived and appre- 
ciated the intrinsic value of the gem, 


through its coarse natural coating; it gave 
him a “ most exquisite pleasure,” and he 
recommended it to popularity by a short 
paper in the “ Spectator.” According to 
Ritson, “it appears to have been written 
in 1595, being entered in that year on the 
Stationers’ Books.” 


We regard the ballad as a very model 
of the pure old English style. Our ver- 
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sion is taken, not from the “ Reliques” of | 
Dr. Perey,—although the accomplished | 


prelate took few liberties with the ballad 
as he found it in the Pepysan Collection,— 
but from an old copy in the British Muse- 


um :—it is thus entitled: “ The Norfolk | 


Gentleman’s Last Will and Testament, 
who, on his deathbed, committed the keep- 
ing of his two children, a boy and girl, 
to his own brother, who did most wickedly 


cause them to be destroyed, that so he 


might possess himself and children of the 


estate ; but, by the just judgments of the 
Almighty, himself and all that he had was 
destroyed from off the face of theearth. ‘To 
the tune of ‘ Rogero.’ London: Printed 
by and for W. D., and sold by C. Boxes, 
at the Sun and Bible, in Gilt-Spur-street.” 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 


Now ponder well, you parents deare, 
These wordes which I shall write ; 

A doleful story you shall heare, 
In time brought forth to light. 

A gentleman of good account 
In Norfolke dwelt of late, 

Whose wealth and riches did surmount 
Most men of his estate, 


Sore sicke he was, and like to dve, 
No helpe his life could save; 

His wife by him as sicke did lye, 
And both possest one grave. 

No love between these two was lost, 
Each was to other kinde, 

In love they lived, in love they dyed, 
And le It two babes behinde: 


The one a fine and pretty boy, 
Not passing three yeares olde; 

The other a girl more young than he, 
And made in beautyes molde. 

The father left his little son, 
As plainlye doth appeare, 

When he to perfect age should come, 
Three hundred poundes a yeare ; 


And to his little daughter Jane, 
Two hundred poundes in gold, 

To be paid downe on marriage-day, 
Which might not be e 

But if the children chan 
Ere they to age should come, 


mtroll’d; 


e to dye, 


Their uncle should possesse their wealth ; 
For so the wille did run. 


“* Now, 
‘* Looke to my children deare ; 
Be good unto my boy and girl, 
No friendes else have they here : 
lo God and you I do commend 
My children night and day; 
A little while be sure we have 
Within this world to st ive. 


brother,” said the dying man, 


‘You must be father and mother both, 
And unele 

God knowes what will become of them 
When [I am dead and gone,” 


ill in one; 


With that bespake their mother deare, 
“© brother kinde,” quoth shee, 

“You are the man must bring my babes 
To wealth or miserie: 


“Tf you do keep them carefully, 
Then God will you reward ; 
If otherwise you seem to deal, 
God will your deedes regar«d.”’ 
With lippes as cold as any stone, 
They kist the children small : 
* God bless you both, my children deare ! 
With that the tears did fall. 


These speeches then their brother spoke 
To this sicke couple there: 

“The keeping of your children dear, 
Sweet sister, do not feare: ) 

God never prosper me nor mine, 
Nor aught else that I have, 

If I do wrong your children deare, 
When you are layd in grave.” 

Their parents being dead and gone, 
The children home he takes, 

And brings them both unto his house, 
Where much of them he makes. 

He had not ke pt these pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a daye, 

tut for their wealth he did devise 
To make them both awaye. 


He bargain’d with two ruffians rude, 
Which were of furious mood, 

That they should take the children young, 
And slay them in a wood. 

He told his wife, and all he had, 
He would the children send 

To be brought up in faire London, 
With one that was his friend. 


Away then went the pretty babes, 
Rejoycing at that tide, 

Rejoycing with a merry minde, 
They should on cock-horse ride. 

They prate and prattle pleasantly, 
As they rode on the waye, 

To those that should their butchers be, 
And work their lives decaye : 

So that the pretty speeche they had, 
Made murtherers heart relent: 

And they that tooke the deed to do, 
Full sore they did repent. 

Yet one of them, more hard of heart, 
Did vowe to do his charge, 

Because the wretch that hired him 
Had paid him very large. 





The other would not agree thereto, 
So here they fell at strife ; 

With one another they did fight 
About the children’s life : 

And he that was of mildest mood 
Did slaye the other there, 

Within an unfrequented wood, 
Where babes did quake for feare ! 


He took the children by the hand, 
When teares stood in their eye, 

And bade them come and go with him, 
And look they did not erye: 

And two long miles he ledd them thus, 
While they for bread complaine : 

“Stay here,” quoth he, “I'll bring ye 

bread 

When I do come againe.” 

















‘These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 
Went wandering up and downe; 

But never more they sawe the man 
Approaching from the town; 

Their pretty lippes with black-berries 
Were all besmear’d and dyed, 

And when they sawe the darksome night 
They sat them downe and eryed. 


Thus wander’d these two pretty babes 
Till deathe did end their grief, 
In one anothers armes they dyed, 
As babes wanting relief: 
No burial these pretty babes 
Of any man receives, 
Till robin-red-breast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves. 
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And now the heavy wrathe of God 
Upon their uncle fell ; 

Yea, fearfull fiends did haunt his house, 
His conscience felt an hell: 

His barnes were fired, his goods consumed, 
His landes were barren made, 

His cattle dyed within the field, 
And nothing with him stayd. 

And in the voyage of Portugal 
Two of his sonnes did dye ; 

And to conclude, himself was brought 
Unto much miserye: 

He pawn’d and mortgaged all his land 
Ere seven years came about, 

And now at length this wicked act 

Did by this meanes come out : 


The fellowe that did take in hand 
These children for to kill, 

Was for a robbery judg’d to dye, 
As was God’s blessed will: 

Who did confess the very truth, 
The which is here exprest ; 

The uncle dyed while he for debt 
Did long in prison rest. 


All you that be executors, 
And overseers eke, 

Of children that be fatherless, 
And infants mild and meek ; 
Take you example by this thing, 
And yield to each his right, 
Lest God with such like miserye 
Your wicked minds requite. 
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THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER 
ie may look in vain, on any 


LINING. 


map, for 


the large town of Summerville—the | 


to be 
but 
for this time, and for a reason which sat- 


Summerville of my story. It is 


found, nevertheless, under an alias; 


isfies myse If, I prefer to use the prettier 
name. 

‘Towards the close of a gloomy Februa- 
ry day, a female, slight and rather diminu- 
tive in stature, and not very warmly clad, 
hurried out of the High-street of Summer- 


ville, passed hastily through the cathedral 


close—Summerville is a cathedral town— 
flight of 


steps, continued her course through more 


and, descending a broad stone 
than one ill-lighted and ill-paved narrow 


street of neglected tenements, until she 
reached and entered a small shop, which 
was illumined only by the dim light of a 
tallow candle, which flared and guttered 


famously, in spite of the screen carefully 


interposed between it and the ill-fastened | 


door. 


The little shop was a curious study. 


Seen by the imperfect light of the wast- | 


looked 


as if the rubbish of 
had 


into it, together with the clearings of as 


ing candle, it 


half-a-dozen old libraries been shot 


many bankrupt schools. Heaps upon 
heaps of old worm-eaten books, in tattered 
bindings, or no bindings at all ; dogs-eared 
and dirty grammars, dictionaries, ancient 
Iinglish Readers, and long-forgotten and 
exploded histories ; huge folios of ponder- 
ous divinity; bundles of old plays and 
political pamphlets of distant dates ; novels, 


imperfect and odd volumes mostly ; these 


formed the staple of the stock in trade of 


Besides these, and fill- 
the dark 


walls, were strange-looking pictures, black 


that small shop. 
ing up spaces on wainscoted 
and grim, some in tarnished gilt frames, 
frames; old engravings, tat- 


black 


cracked 


some In no 
tered and frames, and one 
shields. <A 
rusty musket, with worm-eaten stock, and 
old flash-in-the-pan lock, flanked on each 


side with a horse-pistol of equally ancient 


torn, in 


or two with glass 


construction, hung against one part of the 
wall, near the ceiling, and looked formid- 
able. And on one shelf of the dirt-grimed 
window were scattered, in confused piles, 
strangely at variance with the solid litera- 
ture with which elsewhere it was cram- 
odd-looking 


The 


med, gay snuff-boxes, and 


pipes of foreign material and make. 
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whole shop, from ceiling to floor, had a 
smoky, dirty cast of character, and it 
smelt most mustily. 

The proprietor of this strange assort- 
ment of wares might be rich, or he might 
Pa- 


tiently he sat that evening, in a little nook 


be poor he was poor, however. 


behind the broken counter of his shep, with 


paste-pot at his elbow, and India-rubber 


in hand, patching and cleaning ar odd vol- 


ume, page by page. ‘The work went 
slowly on; for, as he patched, he read. 
He was a strange-looking figure: short 


and slim, and wrapped from neck to heels 
His 


hat, napless and misshapen, was pulled 


in a threadbare, greasy great-coat. 


tightly over his forehead, down to his eye- 
brows ; and beneath it could be dimly dis- 
covered a face which, thirty years before, 
might have been handsome, but which re- 
Thin 


a broad red sear, which cov- 


tained few traces of former beauty. 
it was; and 
ered one side of it from forehead to chin, 
obliterating in its course the light of one 
eye, and contracting the muscles of the 
mouth, glared ghastlily, that evening, when 


Never- 


an acute physiognomist, had he 


the solitary candle shone upon it. 
theless, 
judged rightly, would have pronounced 
concerning that disfigured and mean-look- 
of kindness 
there, beneath that unpromising exterior. 
Ill trust him! 
monds, rough 


ing man, “ There is a soul 

H[e is one of nature’s dia- 
and beclouded, but a dia- 
mond nevertheless.” 

James Underwood looked quietly up 
from the ragged book as the female en- 
tered his dirty shop. He seemed to have 
been expecting her, for he merely observ- 
ed, “ You have been longer than you ex- 


pected, Miss Bevan; it is a cold night, 


is n't it?” 
“Very cold, Mr. 


voice was soft and young,—* very cold, 


Underwood,’’—the 


and [ am afraid it is late: is Willy come 
in yet, Mr. Underwood 2?” 

The man shook his head. “ He came 
you Miss; but he 


I told him you would n’t 


in just after went, 
would n't stop. 
be long, and gave him your message ; but 
he said it was so gloomy to be alone in 
that old room. I asked him to stop here 
and keep me company ; but he would n’t. 
I dare say he won't be long, poor boy, 
such a night as this. If I knew where to 
look for him, I would go and tell him you 
are returned.” 

The young woman sighed, and turned 
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THE SEMPSTRESS 


to another topic. “Iam able to pay you, 
Mr. Underwood, a part——” 

*“ Not to-night, Miss Bevan; I don’t 
need it, indeed. I did not know that you 
were going out such an evening as this to 
get money for me. O, no, I could n’t think 
of taking it to-night,” he continued, as, 
with benumbed fingers, she was trying to 
find her way into a scantily-filled purse. 

“| owe you for three weeks’ rent, sir; 
and | am sorry, so sorry, I cannot pay it 
all; but if you will please to take a part 


Pr] 


“Not to-night, Miss Bevan—well, let 





AND 


THE BOOKSELLER. 


it be a very small part, then ;” and, taking 
one of the proffered shillings, he pushed 
the rest away resolutely. ‘ You will have 
more work soon, and then you shall pay 
me all. I can wait, you know.” 

The young sempstress-—for such Mary 
Bevan broken thanks. 
“Tf it were not for you, Mr. Underwood, 
what should poor Willy and I do?” 

“For me, Miss Bevan! You 
mean to say that I have ever done you 
If I were a rich old fellow 
now, and had a nice extravagant dressy 


was — muttered 


don’t 
any good! 


lady for a wife, to keep your fingers al- 








ways a-going, I might do you some good, 
perhaps ; and then, maybe, Willy would 
listen to what I might say. But, there, 
never mind. I ought to be ashamed of 
myself for keeping you in the cold, in 
this draughty old shop. Here’s your can- 
dle, Miss Bevan ;” and the speaker reached 
from under the counter a flat candlestick. 

“ This isnot my candle, Mr. Underwood,” 
said Mary; “ mine was not half so long.” 

“© yes, it is all right. I wanted a bit 
in a hurry, so I used yours, and put an- 
other that’s all. And, Miss 
Bevan—you won't be offended—it was a 
great liberty I took, to interfere with a 


young lady’s room; I thought you would 


instead ; 


be cold when you came home, so I sent 
old Betty to make up your fire. Poor old 
Betty! you don’t mind her having done 
it, do you 

Again murmuring her thanks, the young 
needle-woman left the shop by an inner 
door, shielding her candle as she went up, 
up, up to the third story of the dilapidated 
old house, till she reached her own room. 
Then she sat down, and wept desolately. 

But the diseconsolate mood did not last 
long unchecked. ‘Thanks to her consid- 
erate landlord, Mary’s fire burned brightly, 
“rT is 


very foolish to give way so,” she said to 


and its genial warmth cheered her. 


herself; and resolutely wiping her eyes, 
she took up a book which her good friend 
had lent It might be 
but she not read. 
Thoughts, mournful and anxious; 


down-stairs her. 


interesting ; could 
re col- 
lections of the past, and anticipations of 
the 


while they were in their full current, the 


future, would come unbidden; and 
door opened, and a lad, younger than her- 
self by at least three years—and Mary 
had not seen eighteen summers—pushed 
hastily in, and threw himself into the only 
other unoccupied chair, tossing into a cor- 
ner of the room the cap, which till then 
he had not removed from his head. 


That Mary and 


one could 


Willy were sister and 


brother no have doubted who 
saw them together; and that they were 
orphans, and poor, and probably friendless, 
might have been guessed from the faded 


mourning garments they wore, their se- 
clusion, and the poverty-stricken aspect 
of a home painfully bare of comfort. <A 
broker would have given but a few shil- 
lings for all the room seemed to contain. 

“Willy dear, it is you, then? I am so 


glad—” 
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“And I am so cold, Mary. You have 
got a good fire, I see: that’s right—jolly. 
I don’t know where you got the coals, 
though; but never mind, there they are. 
Tam.” 

It is inexpressibly painful to witness 
the attempts which are sometimes made 


And hungry, are you, Mary dear ? 


to cover, with the appearance of gayety 
and exuberant spirits, the throbbings of 
an aching, dejected heart, or the pressure 
of physical suffering. And when the suf- 
ferer is young, how much more so! 

Willy Bevan was a mere boy; and as 
he spoke, his voice was quivering ; and 
when he warmed his long thin fingers over 
the bright fire, they trembled. His face 
was gaunt with habitual privation; his 
long dark hair hung in straggling locks 
negligently over his forehead; and every 


He 


had evidently outgrown both his clothes 


limb seemed faltering with weakness. 


and his strength; had it been manly, he 
could that evening have cried bitterly ; 
but it wasn’t manly, so he laughed un- 
naturally. 

“T don’t think I am hungry, Willy,” 
said his sister ; “ but I am sure you must 
be; and I have been paid for that last 
work: here, go and get what you like for 
supper; you need not think about me ; 
just get enough for yourself ;” and Mary 
put sixpence into her brother’s hand. 

He disappeared at once, and soon re- 
turned with a loaf and a small, very small, 
bit of butter. 

** Now, Mary,” said he, as he put the loaf 
and butter on the table, “ you see that ?” 

* Yes, Willy,” 

“ Very well; you know you have not 
had a bit between your lips these twelve 
hours; and I haven't either. Now, my 
lady, if you won’t share and share alike, 
there ’s no supper for me—that’s all.” 
and that, day of 
twelve hours had not been the first, by 


It was true enough; 


many a one, in which food had not passed 
between the lips of or 
That night they ate almost enough to sat- 
isfy The 
that was an unwonted luxury—Willy had 


brother sister. 


hunger—not quite. butter— 
bought on the strength of the payment 
Mary had that day received. 

“Capital! Well done you and I, Mary 
love,” exclaimed the boy, when their meal 
was ended. “ Now if we had but a glass 
of double—eh! Mary—to wash it down, 
we might be what I call jolly. But, I say, 


how about those coals? where did they 
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come from? The cupboard was empty 


this morning, I ‘ll—; no, I won't, neither, 


because you don’t like it; but you did n't 
go and fetch them yourself, did you? If 
you did Aa 

“Mr. Underwood was kind enough to 
send me some up, Willy: he is very 





good.” 
“What a regular trump that old tellow 
is, Mary; but, I say, he’s a rum/’un to 


” 


“ Willy, dear Willy,” said Mary, eagerly 
interrupting her brother in his career of 
slang, “ I wish you would not; I am sure 
you would not talk in that sort of way, if 
you knew how it pains me.” 

“ Well, I won’t then; there! But, af- 
ter all, what does it matter? one must be 
like other people.” 

“Why must? and what other people ? 
If our own dear father had lived, Willy 


“ But he didn’t live. 
of talking about that, Mary. 


What’s the use 


If he had | 


lived you would n’t have to starve—starve | 


—starve at that horrid shirt-making; and 


I should n’t be—what Iam. Look here,” 
he added, holding up his foot, and showing 
a ragged shoe-sole and a lacerated foot- 
sole; “‘ and here—” stretching out an arm, 
down which a patched and shrunken jack- 
et-sleeve reached not far below the elbow— 


“and you, Mary, look at your old frock | 


and faded shawl; and thin, patched boots ; 


and, worst of all, your long, pale face ; 
and think of our being beholden to such a 
man as old Underwood for a bit of fire to 
warm us! Who would have thought of 
the children of William Bevan! William 
Bevan, Esquire!” the boy added, and 
repeated it bitterly; “ William Bevan, 
Esquire, as they used to write on the let- 

have 
Better 
forget it all, Mary; forget we ever had a 
father, or mother either, I think; and be 
what we are—beggars !” 

“ Willy, dear Willy, this is worse than 
all, to hear you talk so. What shall I do? 
But we are not beggars, Willy.” 

“Very near it, Mary. Do you know 
what I did to-day? But you don’t, and 
won't guess; sol ‘ll tell you. You know 
that great bookshop in the High-street. 
Well, I stood looking in at the window; 
and there was one of papa’s books—I 
mean, one of the books he wrote—with 
his name on it as large as life ; ‘ By Wil- 


who would 


thought of our coming to this! 


ters they sent him! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A SILVER LINING. 


liam Bevan, author of—’ I don’t know 
what alk I don’t know what possessed 
me, but I cut into the shop. I did not 
think of what I was doing: my head was 
all in a whirl. 

“¢ Well, my man, what do you say ?” 
said the bookseller; and I told him my 
name was William Bevan. He looked at 
me from head to foot; he'll know me 
again, Ill be bound. ‘ Well? he said. 
So I told him who I was, and who my 
father was, and asked him if he could 
recommend me to any employment. You 
should have seen his looks, Mary. Talk 
about slang! He looked slang enough for 
twenty blackguards; and out I came. [| 
had enough to do to keep from picking up 
a stone, and dashing it through his win- 
dow, though. But I didn’t do it.” 

“ Everybody does not treat us unkindly, 
Willy,” said Mary, brushing away the 
tears which would come, as her brother 
was indignantly telling his tale. ‘“ There 
is Mr. Underwood, now; he would not 
take the money we owe for rent, though I 
know he wants money almost as badly as 
we do, now he has no lodgers but our- 
selves; and he sent up this box of coals, 
and I don’t believe he has another boxful 
in the house.” 

“ You are right, there, I think,” ob- 
served her brother; “for when I passed 
by his little den of a place, behind his shop, 
as I went out just now for the loaf, not a 
spark was there in his grate; and I heard 
him tell the old woman—he did not see 
me though—that he did not want his fire 
lit to-night.” 

“Tt isn’t the first time,” continued 
Mary, “that Mr. Underwood has been 
kind to us. There was that week, last 
autumn, when I had no work, and we had 


” 





no food, and no money to buy it 

‘“T remember it well enough, Mary,” 
said William, with a shudder at the recol- 
lection. 

“* And when he found it out,’ Mary went 
on, “ you know what he sent us és 

“ And went without himself; 1 know he 
did,” said the boy; “and I say, he is a 
good old fi——; there, 1 didn’t mean 
slang—a good-natured, benevolent friend.” 

“Our only ene,” rejoined Mary Bevan, 
speaking sadly. 

“And a funny one, too,” continued 
Willy, in his rattling manner. “I can’t 





_ think how he lives: there are plenty of 


old books in his dirty old shop, to be sure, 
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but he can’t eat them; and I don’t think 
A customesg is quite 
I say, Mary, 

think? =| 


should n't wonder, now, if there’s a hoard 


he sells one a week. 
an event to him, I am sure. 
miser, do 


isn’t he a, you 


of guineas somewhere in this tumble-down 


old house, if we could but get at them, 
eh : 

*“ Nonsense, Willy Mr. Underwood is 
not a miser; and if he were, it would be 


nothing to us, and 


“Well, well; I don’t believe he is, 
either. And I say, do you know what 
makes him so ugly 

*Usoly! No, W illy what do you 
mean 2?” 


“ That great red sear on his face, and 
his blind eye. ] ean tell you ” 
6] Willy, we 


talking so much about people that are ab- 


think, ought not to be 


sent 


“Why, it is no harm—not a bit; you 


will like to hear it. It was twenty years 


Mr 


where: but it 


ivo, or and | nde rwood lived, 


] don't 


Summ 


more, 


know was n’t in 


rville; and the house he lived in 


eaught fire, and was burnt to the ground. 


e wasn't a bookseller then; Ido n’t know 
H ta bookseller t Id tl 


what he was; but he had a good deal of 
property in a box—’'t was money, | dare say ; 
and he ran out with it all safe, and was go- 
ing to take it where it would have kept safe, 
when he heard dreadful shrieks. There 
was a baby, or something of the sort, left 
by mistake at the top of the house, when 
everybody thought it was cleared out of 
living things. So what did he do—Mr. 
Underwood, | mean—but toss his box into 
somebody's hands— ‘Take care of this for 
me,’ said he; and back he went into the 
burning house. Everybody said i would 


be of no use, for the stairs were on fire; 
but he didn’t heed them, and up he went 
somehow, and down he came with baby in 
all right, till he got to the first 
then he was stopped —the 
‘Catch this,’ 
he said; and he pitched the baby into the 
bit : 


soon as he had done it, down he fell, right 


his arms, 


floor; and 


stairs were all in a blaze. 


crowd, and it wasn't hurt a but as 


into the fire; the smoke had choked him. 
Well, they pulled him out, of course, or 
would n't be alive now; but burnt 


and that’s the 


else he 


up, he was, all on one side 


story of his sear. And that wasn’t the 
worst; for when he came to himself, his 
box was nowhere to be ft und; and ft 
never was found; and so he lost every- 
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thing. I don’t know how he came to set 
up in the old book line; but here he is, 
and—and I just wish we had something to 
drink his health with—that ’s all.” 


“Tt was just like Mr. Underwood,” 
said Mary; “to think of others before 
himself. And it ought to make us think 
less of our own sorrows, to know that 


others have suffered more. It is dreadful 
to think of, though—poor Mr. 
wood ;”’ and Mary, in her turn, shuddered. 
Did he?” 

Blackman told 


Under- 


* And who told you this ? 
“No, he didn’t: 


me about it.” 


Sam 


“*T' is the only good thing I ever heard 
of Ais telling, Willy. Why do you keep 
company with such a boy as that? I am 
sure he is not a proper companion for 
you.” 

“ Why isn’t he? 
like us, I suppose, Mary,” said the boy. 

* No, dear But is it 


not of him, and such as him, you learn 


Because he is poor, 


brother ; no, no. 
that strange, low, ugly way of talking you 


have got into lately? and don’t you waste 


day after day, and evenings too, in the 
streets with boys you would once have 
been ashamed to be seen with? Dear 
Willy!” and Mary burst into tears. 

* And what would you have me do?” 
asked Willy, sullenly. ‘ Look at these 


beggarly clothes; who else would keep 
company with me, do you think, if such as 
Blackman did And as to 


time—what can I do allday long? 


not? wasting 
Have n't 
I tried, again and again, till I won't try 
berth 2 
Nobody knows us, and nobody cares for 
And 
as to talking—you would have me remem- 
ber that | tle 
I tell you, I mean to do all I can 


any more—I won't!—to get a 


us; why should I care for anybody 2 


am a gentleman's son, I sup- 

pose ? 

to forget it. 
Poor Mary—poor sister of a willful, but 

affectionate, a high-spirited, but a crushed- 

what 

She felt how wrong Wil- 


ly was; but she felt, too, how natural his 


spirited youth—what could she do? 
could she say 


feelings were, and how desperate her case 


and his case were. It was quite true, 
that they were unknown and unfriended 
in Summerville. ‘Two years before, their 
father—a literary man of medium ability 
and some evanescent popularity, but poor, 
and broken in health and spirits, a widow- 
er too—had come from a distant county 
to Summerville, with the vague hope of 


more permanent employment than he had 

















previously been able to insure, and of ob- 
taining situations for his girl and boy. 
He came to be disappointed, and to die. 
And these were the orphan children, cast 
upon the world with none to 
them but the seller of second-hand books, 
in whose house their father had happened 
to take lodgings. 

Piece by piece, almost every valuable 
the orphans inherited—and they were not 
many—had to be parted with, till starva- 
tion stared them in the But, at 
length, Mary obtained employment as a 
sempstress, having to leave with her em- 


care for 


face. 


ployer, as security for her honesty, her 
father’s watch and her mother’s gold ring 
—the last relics of former days. 

But strive as she might—and Mary 
Bevan had a quick and neat hand, and a 
stout do nothing more 
than provide for daily wants; and there 
were when work failed. Mean- 
while, her brother, under no control save 


heart—she could 
times 


hers—feeble sister as she was—grew al- 
most unmanageable. He had sought, and 
she for him had sought employment, but 
in vain; and, him and moral 
ruin, the barriers seemed to become weak- 
Where was it 


between 


er and weaker every day. 
all to end 2 
(To be continued. 


AND THE COUNT EBERHARD 
YON ERBACH. 
N the year 1518, on the evening of the 


8th of 


be seen striking his spurs into the sides of 


LUTHER 


April, Count Eberhard might 


his black charger, as he galloped over the 
bridge of his castle at Erbach, so fast that 
his followers could hardly keep up with 
him. It had cost him a hard struggle to 
leave home at this time, for in one of the 
chambers his little daughter Hildegard was 
lying, to all appearance, at the point of 
death. The countess had flung her arms 
round her husband, and strove to detain 
him, as if she thought that the angel of 
death would not seize his prey in the pre- 
sence of her valiant lord. But it was all 
to no purpose ; his determination was fixed ; 
he tore himself away, though a severe pang 
pierced his heart as he bade his wife fare- 
well, and cast a last look on his child's pale 
Yet, mingled with his anguish a 
noticed 


form. 


watchful observer might have 


something like a wild joy gleaming in his 


eyes, when at the head of his retainers he 
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81 
entered at full gallop the little town in the 
vicinity, which was already lighted up, 
while the evening chimes were sounding. 
As he cleared the castle-gate, John 
Speckel, the priest of Michelstadt who 
was staying in attendance on the sick child, 
shouted after him, “ Cursed be he thai 
doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully ;” 
and “ Whoso loveth father 
mother, son or daughter, more than me, is 
not worthy of me !” but the loud and earnest 
tones of the monk’s voice were lost in the 


added, or 


atter of the horses’ feet. 
People who lived in the neighborhood 


cl 


were puzzled to imagine what this hurried 
departure of the count, at such a time, 
might mean. They knew him to be of a 
passionate, fiery temper, that could ili 
brook contradiction, but withal of a tender, 
sympathetic heart. Some thought that'he 
was in haste to fetch the famous physician 
just settled at Amorbach, and that he had 
taken so large a retinue with him becaus« 
the road over the Eulbacher heights was 
reckoned dangerous ; others asserted that 
he was going to chastise the inhabitants of 
Sickengen, who had decoyed and captured 
his son and his tutor, who had been living 
at Strasburg, for they had seen Rudt of 
Collenberg, a menial, whom he had em- 
ployed as a spy, enter the castle gates not 
long before the count took his departure 
But they were all at fault. It was some- 
thing quite different that had checked the 
tender feelings with which he sat at his 
daughter’s bedside, and had filled his breast 
with emotions of another kind. 

In the autumn of the preceding year God 
had caused the long-forgotten word of his 
grace in his Son Christ Jesus to be once 
more proclaimed at Wittenberg by his 
servant Martin Luther, and within a fort- 
night it had spread through almost all parts 
of Germany, and found an entrance into 
many hearts. But, as always happens 
under such circumstances, it was attended 
with gainsaying and misunderstandings. 
While it met with acceptance among the 
common people, and even with many of the 
higher classes, who, amid their outward 
splendor, had hearts alive to their spiritual 
wants; yet among the great and wise of 
this world there were those who attempted 
to “kick against the pricks.” ‘To this 
latter class belonged Count Eberhard von 
Erbach. He threatened apostates from 
Romish Church with the severest 
unishments, and roused the clergy of all 


the 


i 








x2? 
a 


ranks and orders to oppose the progress 
of heresy. John Speckel, whose name we 
have already mentioned, a man of learning 
character, 


irreproachable earnestly 


ind i 
efforts ; but all attempts to 


econded his 
shut out the new doctrine from the count’s 
lomains were as powerless as if he had 
tried to stay the blasts that rushe d through 
the valleys of the Odenwald. 

The 
worker 
Prierias, 
Luther 


sighted, and had read their writings, and 


count and his ecclesiastical fellow- 
delighted Kekius, 


and others took the field against 


were when 


but persons who were more far- 
times, 


better understood the signs of the 


to 


ere disposed believe that his cause 
would only be advanced by such opponents. 
l'nder all these Luther’s 
and faith stronger ; 


this very year, on the 26th of April, when 


attacks own 


courace waxed and 
a meeting of the Augustin friars was to be 
He l lelbe rg, the 
ving provided himself with letters 


held at undaunted re- 


former, ha 
of introduction to the Prince Palatine, set 
out on foot, though many who were anxious 


for } 
rh 


safety strongly dissuaded him from 


the jou 


rey 


Luther’s progress from town to town 


resembled a triumphal procession; the 
(nt * {Te ring pe opie every whe re re ceived 


him as @ man who sympathized with their 


unhappy lot; and even many, who had been 
hitherto undecided, or positively hostile, 
VW won over to .his cause, when they 
heard him preach in the streets or high- 
ways so powerfully and yet so humbly, 
giving all glory to the Lord. From Wurz- 
bu where he met with a very friendly 


reception from Bishop von Bibra, he came 
flown to Wertheim, intendir 
Heidelberg of 


quarter 


g to proceed 
Miltenberg. 
flocked 


rg, to see the man whose name had 


by way 


rom every people to 
Viltenbe 


s way Intothe most distant peasant’s 


T( nad if 


cottage ; and that town, which had declared 


entirely in his favor, was prepared to give 
most cordial welcome 
of 


Benedictine monks of Michelstadt, no 


him 
Amorbach and 


1} 
hot 


hx ‘epting the 


me was more indignant at Luther’s popu- 


than Count Eberhard Every 


t of the approach of the detested 


r, and of the general feeling in his 


. was like one of Job’s messengers ; 
is ready to nash his teeth when 


ind he w 
ik of tive pre} trations of the 


M tenbergers Fron tiie moment he 


the 


fes 


heard of them no one could vet a ple 
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word from him excepting his little daughter, 
whose dangerous state only served to deep- 
At last 
The priest had 


en the gloom that overcast him. 
his resolution was taken. 
thrown out hints, how one bold, determined 
man might put an end to the contusion into 


which this so-called reformer had thrown 


a whole nation. By degrees he let out 
his meaning in plainer terms; he repre- 
sented to the count that he had already 


resorted to physical force in order to ward 
off temporal evil from his subjects ; and, 


therefore, he might surely gird on his 


armor for the glory of God, and the 
spiritual welfare not only of his own vas- 
sals, but of the whole German nation. 
He would find it no difficult matter to 
attack the reformer unawares, as_ he 
traveled without an armed retinue, and 


might give him in custody to the monks 
of Michelstadt Heinbach till 
sented to recant, or his name and doctrine 


or he con- 


were forgotten. ‘The count lent a ready 


ear to this advice: he had often longed to 


encounter heresy with lance and sword, 
and like his aneestor, after hearing Pope 
Urban at Clermont, he exclaimed, when 
the priest had finished, “God grant it! 
“ii were setting out 


God grant it as if he 


n a crusade. 


Having dispatched a messenger to bring 
him word when the reformer would set out 
from Miltenberg, and what road he would 
by Aschaffen- 


take, whether under Maine, by 

berg, or by Amorbach, through the Oden- 
wald, he made arrangements to meet 
either case. If Luther went by Maine, 
then the count’s vassals, Echter of Mes- 


pelbrunn, Bernhold of Hschan, and the 
bailiff of Wildenstein, with six trusty ser- 
vants, were to fall upon him, and convey 
him with the utmost secrecy to Erbach; 
but if he proceeded through the Odenwald, 
the 


scout 


then the count himself would conduct 
After 


and brought 


his 
at Luther 


enterprise. two days 
tl 


word 


returned 
was to set out the next day, but nothing 
certain was known respecting his route. 


But to make sure of his prey in either 


case, the count, as we have seen, notwith- 


standing his daughter was at the point of 


death, sallied forth in the evening, and 
took the road to Miltenberg. It was 
already twilight when he erossed the 
heights of Kulbacher, and the pine-wood 


torches were lighted in the adjoiming 


hamlets; but the count hurried on so fast 


in front of his retinue, that when the clock 
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struck eight, they had reached the mill on 
the Mudan, where, according to agreement, 
a messenger from the bailiff was waiting 
for the count, with the news that his orders 
punctually obeyed, and that the 
irmed men were lying in ambuscade. 

Von Erbach felt satisfied, and passed 


had been 


through the gate which the magjstrates of 


Miltenberg had adorned and illuminated 


with the following inscription in large 
letters :— 

‘God’s word and Luther’s lore 

Quench shall Satan nevermore.”” 
The whole town was alive. Groups of 
men were moving about the streets, and 


talking of the wonderful man to whose 
powerful preaching they had been listening 
The count dashed through the 
the inn 
had taken up his quarters. 


that day 
excited 
vhich Luther 
* Heyday! my lord 
Nicol Uhrig, the innkeeper, with many a 
rofound bow; “1 


dreamt that Luther would have made your 


crowd straight to near 


count!” exclaimed 


should never have 


‘ace stirfrom home!” ‘The count made 


as if in a churlish mood, 


iv, but, 
withdrew at once to his bed-chamber. 
VW carile d 


mental agitation, he 


out by his hasty ride and 
threw himself on his 
| After 


ae ep sleep. 
awoke, and, as he wished 


bed, and droppe d into a 


ome hours he 
to keep awake, rose up and went to the 
window. 
The of 
fluence on almost every one whose heart 


When every 


ing that lives and moves on earth, from 


night has a wonderful 


stillness 
s not thoroughly hardened. 


man in his chamber to the bird in its nest, 
s asleep and silent, one seems to hear the 


breath of Him who keeps guard and 


watches over all. Earth seems like a land 
n which rebellion has been put down and 
its voice silenced, and gives us a foretaste 
of the 
world shall become the kingdom of 
God and of his Christ. Perhaps the count 
felt something of this kind, for the wrath- 
ful emotions of his heart were stilled, and 
the wild fire quenched that raged only the 


time in which the kingdom of this 
our 


evening before. Darkness and silence 


vere spread over the little town with its 
slumbering population; only here and there 
t star twinkled in the sky, and the light 
slimmered in the warder’s tower; the 

ream of the Maine might be heard as it 
cushed along; and when the bell of the 
nearest tolled for the 


count was quite at a loss what course to 


convent matins, 
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take. His yesterday’s ride, and the de- 
sign which had occupied him, seemed to 
have passed like a dream; his 
thoughts first traveled homeward to his 
sick child and anxious wife; then they 
rose upwards to the heavenly Father, the 
“sole arbiter of life and death,” and ended 
in a heartfelt, earnest prayer, with which 


away 


he placed his cares in God’s hands. 
All of 


corner chamber of the next house, and a 


' 


a sudden a light shone in the 
deep, fine, manly voice, which, in the 
silence of the night, fell on his ears quite 
audibly, uttered the words, “This may 
God grant, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, Amen!” As the count occupied 
the highest overlooked the 
chamber, and, though the curtain was let 


story, he 
down, he could plainly+ diseern the dark 
form of some one kneeling down in prayer. 
‘or a while this person seemed to be turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book, and then 
began his prayer again: “*O Lord my God, 
in thee do I put my trust; save me from 
all them that persecute me, and deliver 
me: lest they tear my soul like a lion, 
while there is none to deliver.” ‘These 
vords were taken from the seventh Psalm. 
The count had never before heard any one 
pray in this manner; each word in the 
lips of the worshiper seemed like a sledge- 
hammer, knocking at heaven’s gate, es- 
pecially the concluding verses: “ My de- 
fence is of God, which saveth the upright 
God judgeth the righteous, and 
If 
he turn not, he will whet his sword; he 
hath bent his bow, and made it ready. 
H[e hath prepared for him the instruments 
of death; he ordaineth his arrows against 
Behold, travaileth 
with iniquity, and hath conceived mischief, 
and brought forth falsehood. He made a 
pit. and digged it, and is fallen into the 


His mischief shall 


in heart. 
is angry with the wicked every day. 


the persecutors. he 


diteh which he made. 
return upon his own head.” ‘These words 
were uttered with such power and con- 
fidence, that the count could not help 
thinking, “ ‘Truly this man has a better 
shield than I have, and a sharper sword. 
With such a man I would not wish to be 
otherwise than on good terms.” And when 
the person went on to pray for all Chris- 
tendom—that God would cause the clear 
light of his gospel to shine forth ; that he 
would turn the hearts of the 
rivers of water are turned, and make the 


by his truth ; 


prinees as 


poor common people free 
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and that, as to the enemies of the word, 
he would crush their pride; and that 
ignorant persecutors might take warning 
by his judgments, and attend to the one 
thing needful—at the close of these peti- 
tions the count could not help clasping his 
hands with tears in his eyes, and exclaiming 
aloud, “ Amen! amen! Grant it may be, 


O God, as thy servant has said!” 

The count walked up and down his 
chamber restlessly, occupied with the 
single thought of seeing the man face to 
face whom he had heard praying in this 
At last he noticed that the day 


had begun, and the sun was shining in at 


manner. 


his window. He rang for the innkeeper, 
who immediately made his appearance 
with a tankard of warm ale on a silver 
vaiter, which he was going to place on 
} 


le table. But the count stopp d 


him, saying, * Cannot you tell me who that 


the ma 


person is in yonder chamber with the cur- 
tain let down?” “Can I tell you 2?” re- 
plied the innkeeper. ‘* Certainly. And 
have you really seen him? Why it is 
Luther, the arch-heretie. 


His lamp has 


been burning for some hours.” 


The count stood thunder-struck. “ Lu- 
ther, is 1t?” 
‘Yes; Dr. Martin Luther,” said the 
ikeeper, seeing hisastonishment. ‘Has 
grace any commands to give 2?” but 


receiving no answer, he made his bow 
ind withdrew. 

lor some time the count stood as if 
1) | 


ved to the spot. At last, without touching 


his breakfast, he hurried down st 


irs, went 
over to the next house 9 and s ood in an 


tant before Luther. On the ecount’s 


entering, Luther rose from his seat, and 
beheld a portly figure, 


with his sword by his side, standin 


in compl te armor 


y 


1 with an anxious look, but not uttering 


vord But when at last, in a kindly 
tone, Luther broke the silence by aski g 
what he wanted, the count fell on his 
knees, and exclaimed, *O man, you are 


tter than Lam. God forgive me that | 


ever thought of doing you harm!” He 





n told what was his design in coming 
thither: nd how he heard him ; 
how his words ove rpowere d him. 


Not mv word,” said Luther, “ but the 


d of the Lord, which I, a poor unworthy 


er, have the honor of bringing into 
( any Go your way in peace, my 
nt: he who has begun a good 


work vou will carry it on to the day of 


Jesus Christ. If it please God, you shall 
see still greater wonders, for ‘ he breaketh 
the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder.’ 
His word they cannot destroy, for the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.” 

The count’s attendants were waiting a 
the entrance of the inn, where they had 
been joined by Echter and Bernhold, ex- 
pecting to receive his orders. But he 
galloped past them, taking the road home- 
ward, and waving his hand, said, as if lost 
in thought, “Go in peace; the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever.” 

As he entered the gateway of the castle 
his wife came out to meet him, and clasped 
him joyfully in her arms. Their child had 


passed a good night in a long, sound sleep, 





and was sitiing up in her little bed, playing 


and waiting for her father. 


Without going into particulars, we may 
state that from that time the count zeal- 
ously endeavored that the word which he 
had persecuted might be published with 
all fidelity to his subjects. Among the 
princes who were present at the Diet 
of Worms is to be found the name ol 
Count Eberhard von Erbach, as an en- 
lichtened friend of the Protestant cause, 
who there made a good confession on its 
behalf. 

John Speeckel also, formerly priest at 

] 
ia 


Michelst 


of ministers who published the gospel at 


t, was the first of a succession 
Brensbach ; and on his pulpit, which was 
erected by Count Eberhard in the year 
1526, is to be seen an inscription, which 
was then the watchword of Protestantism, 
‘* Versum DoMINI MANET IN 2TERNUM!” 
“The word of the Lord endureth for 
eyer ? 

Great PrincipLes AND SMaLuL Duties.— 
\ soul occupied with great ideas best per 
forms small duties. The divinest. views 
of hte penetrate most clearly into the 
meanest emergencies. So far from petty 
principles being best proportioned to petty 


trials, a heavy spirit taking up its abode 





t 
can alone sustain well the daily toils, and 
tranquilly pass the humiliations of ou 
condition. Kyven in intellectual culture, 
the ripest knowledge is best qualified to 


instruct the most complete ignorance 
So, the trivial services of social life are 
best performed, and the lesser particles of 
domestic happiness are most skillfully 
organized, by the deepest and the fairest 


heart. 
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THE SPIRIT RAPPINGS AGAIN, 
jie “Spirit Rappings” are extant in England, 
and threaten to grow rife there as here. 
Brother Jonathan introduced them to John Bull 
with his usual persistence, and the latter is 
fairly bluffing with dignified surprise at them. 
Dickens, in his ‘* Household Words,” some time 
endeavored to quash the Celestials by a 
satirical report of a London circle, but they are 
“alive and kicking’’—or at least “rapping” 
away as friskily as ever. A Mr. Spicer has pub- 
lished a curious and somewhat able book about 
He declares himself outrightly con- 
verted, and “shows up” Dickens’s report as 
uesided and asheer trick of satire. Mr. Spicer 
precedes his discussion with former examples of 
phenomena. Among these the most 
remarkable were the exploits of the once famous 
drummer of Tedworth ; the whimsically unac- 
countable knockings and bangings of * Old 
Jetfery,” that disturbed the family of John 
Wesley’s father, at Epworth, in Lincolnshire, 
account of which 
Wesley’s Journal, and which 


since, 





them. 


these 


a“ full, true, and particular” 


is to be fonnd in 





Southey and Isaac Taylor both were inclined 
to le e preternatural; the invisible ghost 





which swallowed the red wine of Counselor 
Hahn, at i Silesia 3 the hard- 
working demon of Mr. Dods, in Penobscot 
County ; the prophetic vision of a Mademoiselle 
F. Lamb, recorded in the * Areanes de la Vie 
future devoilés” of Cahagnets; the case of the 
s, Mademoiselle Clairon, 
pted to be explained, on the 
hypothesis of a trick, in the first number of 
‘Household Words ;” and that of Angelique 
h excited attention in Paris so late 


Slawensick, in 











vas in this country, and was here 
1 into the “ circles.” He sends us 
ack some information respecting our “ spiritual 
is quite novel to ourselves, 
The 
and the “ Foxes” figure largely in his 
ind the marvels at Dr. 
nce, Stratford, Connecticut, are 





which 


rress 


‘Fishes 


“astounding” 





1 with a minuteness and an air of au- 
must John Bull rub 
The author reports that there are at 
resent more than thirty thousand “ media’? in 
he Unites and that in London, “ houses 

t distinction receive them with circles 
ranks of and the 


He gives some \ accounts 


make 


I States; 


fashion 
odd 


from the 





as media,” most of whom, as 


writing 


their oracles have been given in the public 


if 
( 


yrints, have appeared rather to disadvantage. 


me of these, however, as represented in 
this 


Lydia Tenney, of 


cer’s pages, quite redeems class 
CGeorge- 
have no 


has given 
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“spheres.” So much driveling nonsense has 
been sent us by the bards and sages of those 
empyrean regions, that we feel quite tempted 
to allow them to redeem themselves, as much 
as possible, by a couple of quotations. Here is 
one which Mrs. Tenney gives from poor Edgar 
Poe. Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine says, “ It 
certainly embodies a most striking and unac- 
countable resemblance to the very peculiar 
strains of that singular genius.”” We think so, 
too, and give it as a specimen of really tine 
poetry, whether from muse or demon :— 


“O, the dark, the awful chasm! 
O, the fearful spirit spasm ! 
Wrought by unresisted passion 
In my heart. 
Fancies joyous but alluring, 
Love pure, but unenduring, 
From time to time securing 
Each a part. 


“Then embraced by seraph bands— 

Drawn by tender loving hands— 

From these treacherous, hateful sands 
Of despair, 

Ilow my soul was waked to gladness, 

And cast off the deadening sadness, 

And the soul-levouring madness 
Writhing there ! 


“ Then came dreams so soft and holy, 

Over roses wandering slowly 

With sweet music stealing lowly, 

To my ear. 

Hark! I hear—l hear her ealling, 

In tones no more of wailing, 

But in dewy sweetness falling— 
‘Here—up here.’ 





“Thanks, Great Heaven, I am stronger— 
Slave to earthly lusts no long 
I am free. 
O, this lightness! O, this brightness! 
O, this pure and heavenly whiteness 
Marking thee! 
Freed from earth and sin forever— 
Death can us no more dissever, 
Humbly thank great God together— 
Thou and we.” 





You may read that again, reader, and not 
The theology is heterodox, but the 
poetry ts cé lestial. 

Here is another specimen, from Southey, very 
poor as & specimen of his poetry, as any very good 
poem must necessarily be, but a really fine 
specimen of the genuine Muse, better in some 


respects than that from poor Edgar Poe :— 


amiss, 


POEM 
Dictated by the Spirit of Southey, March 25, 1851. 


I. 


‘“ Night overtook me ere my race was run, 


And mind, 
f whee 


which is the chariot of the soul, 

; revolve in radiance like the sun, 
lorious music, as they roll 

To the eternal goal. 

th sudden shock stood still. She heard the boom 
Of thunders; many cataracts seem'd to pour 

the invisible mountains; through the gloom 
w'd the great waters; then I knew no more 
But this, that thought was o’er. 





S 





Il. 


“As one who, drowning, feels his anguish cease, 
And clasps his doom, a pale but gentle bride, 
And gives his soul to slumber and sweet peace, 
Yet thrills when living shapes the waves divide, 
And moveth with the tide; 
So sinking deep beneath the unknown sea 
Of intellectual sleep, I rested there 
I knew I was not dead, though soon to be 
But still alive to love, to loving care, 
lo sunshine and to prayer. 
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est for the subject must be terrible. It will 
precipitate thousands into that abyss of super- 


I 
stition and semi-madness into which tens of 
thousands have already plunged, and the reac- 
tion, when it comes, as it inevitably must, 


under the right scientitic solution of the mys- 
tery, will be fatal to the faith of many in the 





se teachers and whose doctrines 


have been degraded by the explanation given 
in their name. 

r have the opposite class, who treat the 
ect with mere sarcasm as downright jug- 


much advantage over Mr. Beecher and 





nts. Doubtless there is some jug- 
ic lecturers 
of Brother 
Jonathan, turned it to account. It is natural 





have, after the style and gt 


matter 5 your pub 








onathan to turn everything to account; he 
would invade pandemonium to catch Satan 
himself for exhibition, were it possible. But 
we believe that most of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who are now infected with this mania, 
hroughout the United States, are sincere 
minds. ‘They are convinced that there is some- 





thing beyond jugglery in these marvels. And 
} 





they are right. ‘The evidence upon which they 
credit the strongest claims to their contidence 
in the ordinary affairs of life justifies them in 
the present instance. 

1 


What is the true solution then of these mys- 


teries It is scientific, we reply; and upon our 


ntific men chic tly devolves the duty of res- 
uing the popular mind from the growing delu- 
sion. Faraday’s “ diamagnetism” and Reich- 
odie force’—identical facts — as 
lieves—meet all the 
conditions of the new phenomena—eyven the 


most remarkable of them are solved by it. Not 


enbach’s *“ 


Reichenbach himself 








merely th rappings,’ but sights, “ appari- 
tions” the most ghostlike are explain d and 


xploded by it, and the popular superstitions, 
founded upon such phenomena, believed in all 
inds and all ages, and on that very account 


1 , } 


ted by the learned heretofore as including 





som explicable element of preternatural 
truth, are proved to be founded in truth, but 
not supernatural—to be results, in fine, of a 
pl ly physical avent. Rei enbach himself 
has drawn many marvelous explications from 
: 


his discovery; but Dr. Rogers, in his “ Phi- 
losophy of Mysterious Agents,” has applied it 
successfully to thesrecent phenomena in this 
country, and put, we think, the question to 
rest with all intelligent readers, 

The difficulty with many of the most un- 
questionable instances of “ apparitions,” as 
well as other supposed preternatural phenom- 
ena, has been that they have lacked meaning, 
“final « tuse,”’ as the philosoph rs talk; 


they have been in some striking respects in- 


congruous, and, while they have appalled our 





imaginations, they have also vexed exceedingly 
our sense of propriety—a defect that we have 
not expected in the invisibles. Here is an 
iuthentic example from Rogers :— 


‘What shall be done with the following e¢ 
a strange and hitherto unknown 
t, in or by whik the brain may 
i great distance, and pro 
ectly representing the ce 
power is suspe 








8 perf 
the mind's controll 

Rev. Joseph Wilkins, an Engli 
ster, relating the case of himself, says Being one 
ep, [dreamed that I was traveling to Lon 














don, and, as it would not be much out of my way, I 
would go by Gloucestershire, and call upon my 
friends A rdingly he seemed to have arrived at 
s father’s house but, finding the front door closed, 

1 he back, and there entered rhe 









lready in bed, he seemed to 
: father’s bed-chambet 
, to his mother, who seem 
as he walked round to her i 
[am going a long journ 
by ;’ to which she 
( son, th dead !’ 
nd, was but a dream, to which this 
the time attached no importance 

He was, however, greatly surprised, when, soon 
after, he received a letter from his fathe uldressed 
to himself, 7f alive, or, if not, to his surviving friends 
! z earnestly for immediate intellige 
l n dead. For that on such 
their son had his di 
ep, and Mrs. Wilkins, the mother, | 

i 








0, dear n.t 

















h distinctly heard som 

Vhich being fast, the person 

und there entered. She 

fectly re rnized the footstep to be that o 

who ascended the stairs, and, entering 
chan 1 aid to her, ‘Mother, 1 am going a 
long rney, and am come hid you good-by.’ 
W she had answered, ‘O, dear s thou 


er ! 
dead! Much alarmed, she had awake 





husband, and re had oceurred, ing 
him that it Was not a dream, for that she hot 
“es pat 





sion Was even stronger 
death nor anything else 
had no idea of a journey 

This is easily 


lering 













ar col 
luced exact 
rain 
We cannot now present a fuller account of 
the odie agency,” but we assure the reader that 
if he will study Dr. Rogers’s elaborate volume 
he will pronounce the mystery of the “ spirit 
rappings” solved and their supernatural pre- 
tensions refuted utterly; while at the same 
time a region of scientific marvels, until lately 
quite occult, will be disclosed to his view. 

The moral reaction of this epidemic will be 
extensive, and, we fear, disastrous, Mr. 
Jeecher’s re port, an 1 no ineonsiderable con- 
currence of Christian men, has compromised 
somewhat the religious opinion of the country, 
as we have said, Besides this committal, m iny 
persons, thousands it may be, have professed 
to have received their most confident impres- 
sions of the spiritual state from these sup- 





posed revelations. Numerous doubters, and 
even infidels, have professed to have been 
rescued from skepticism by them, What will be 
the effect on all such minds of the demonst: 

tion of the purely physical character ef thes 
supposed revelations and of their utter worth 


on the subject in our number 








wK 


ls of theological 

s that all unhealthful, al rrerated 
f religious impression come at last 

te avainst true pl ty. 

bk. L.—The death of the celebrated author- 

Letitia E. Land 
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on, at Cape-t 


ven fully relieved of its mys- 
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rk 1 1 thre 5S som 
nd subject. Th 
S ¢ irs on the Gold 
via f Cruikshank.”’ 
E. I ibered, married a Brit- 
functionary on that coast, Mr. Maclean, who 
is suffered severely 1 the imputati of 
journalists respecting his conduct toward his 
f luct to which they have chosen very 
mant lliy toa ute her sudden fat Mr. 
urkshank, as a personal witness of tl last 
enes, very agreeably s all this mela ly 
1 e, and at or elieves both the memory 
Shi Bed und th iracter of her hus- 
ind. He speaks as follows of his first inter 
w with her at the Casth 
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8 ey was absent only a few minutes. When 
re ned, she found difficulty in opening the door, 
on account of a weight which appeared to be pressing 
gainst it. This she discovered to be the iv of her 
res. pushed it aside, and found at she 
ss. She immediately called Mr. Maclean 
d was sent for; but from the first moment 
overy of the body on the fluor, t! 
1 ppeared any symptom of lif Mrs. | 
tl ed that she found a small phia 
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lean had appe 
fetch the pomatum 
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0 j 1 sine 
her agair f When was called t 
g m, he found her dead upon the 
some time, he observed a small phial uy 
ta ind asked Mrs. Bailey where it had ¢ 
She told him that she had found it in Mrs 
i ul contained Scheels 
acid. Ilis wife had been i 
ing itf seve! ts or spasms, to wh 
1d made u it once on t 
l knowledge He w 
ving such a dangerous 1 j 
it overboard She entre 
he must die with Phere had 
nor unkindness between him and 
bbold, who had been requested to 
tem examination, nsider it 


did not «¢ 
t vled she 


melu 





eased ; 
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SABBAT The 
Professor of He- 
Cambridge, En 
n “ The 


bbath.”” 


ING VIEW OF THE 


late learned Dr. Lee, Revius 


in elaborate sermon 
Christian S 
re the 


University, and 





n statement of tl North 
Brit ving pro] tions :— 
“Fis ive Sabbath of those 
patr Lich before the 

di H pe le from 


back a day by Moses 
of that out 





ming; 











secondly, that this was intended to be a tem- 
porary and purely Jewish ¢ or & meré 
leciduous graft, foreordained to fall off when 
the fullness of the time should come for making 


kin by and in Jesus Christ: 


the Sunday of Christendom 





y the Sabbath-day of Abraham.’ 
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This is not altogether a novel view of the 
subject. Dr. Lee cites confirmations of it from 
Capellus, Usher, and Gale, Their investiga- 
tions had come to the same result. The Sun- 
day—day of the Sun—was in universal regard 
among the heathen nations, and its traditional 
importance gives color to Dr, Lee’s learned 
argument. The North British remarks that 
‘*wherever Christianity appeared, and tri- 
umphed, and grew strong, there the day of the 
Sun became transformed, yea, transfigured into 
the Christian Sabbath-day; and, if our Cam- 
bridge Hebraist and his divines be right in 
their computation, that the Sabbath of the 
patriarchal dispensation was on one and the 
same day with the wild solar holiday of all 
pagan times (the latter having, in reality, de- 
scended and degenerated from the former) then 
the restoration of the heayen-descended rest- 
ing-day of Paradise, of Enoch, and of Abra- 
ham, was as beautiful as it was natural and 
easy.” 

The article in the North British from which 
we have quoted is quite unique in both its 
views and its style. It has a long and curious 
dissertation on what it calls the “seventh- 
someness of human nature.” We attribute 
it to Isaac Taylor. It concludes with the 
following practical suggestion on the sub- 





ject _— 
are disposed to go further than some of our 


nds in behalf of the first element of 
amely, bodily rest, intending 


“We 
Sabbatarian fri 
the world-old Sabbath, nz J 

that of brain and nerve, as well as that of bone and 
muscle; and this is the element with which the state 
has to do, intent upon refreshed and healthy citizens 
tinst the day of need. The body has far less to do 
ith the manifestation of humanity than the phrenol- 
ogist supposes, but far more than anybody else sus- 
pects. Jt is mentioned with lyrical emphasis that, 
when Israel went forth of Egypt, ‘there was not one 
feeble person among their tribes."| The wild Sunday 














f the great pagan nations of antiquity was no Sab- 
bath, and they are gone; the Jews were always dis- 
bedient, idolatrous, and Sabbath-breaking, though 





n, and they are scattered; the gay and turbulent 
abbath ef continental Christendom is liker the 





pagan Sunday than the quiet feast of Christian peo- 
ple, and they are the prey of despotism, that many- 
headed vulture. In short and urgent fact, the na- 


tions want a genuine day of rest, else they perish ; 
and we Britons need it more now than ever, being 
the advance-guard of humanity in Europe; and that 
almost alone now, needing all our self-possession and 
well-rested strength. The whole physiology of the 
country craves repose; and that man is no faithful 
keeper of the Sabbath-day who expends it in an 
excess of even Bible-studies, passionate communings 
in the closet, church-services, and sermons, prayer- 
meetings, Sunday-school labors, domestic solitude, 
and unsociality, and untimely vigils. Such a day 





was never drawn from the Old Testament, and no- 
body ever pretended to draw it from the New. To 
listen to the re-reading of the well-known law, to 


tell the oft-told tale of Egypt and the wilderness, 
were quieting and easy exercises, alike to priest and 
people, to parents and children. By all means, let 
the Sabbath be maintained as ‘a day of holy conyo- 
cation,’ as it certainly was from the very commence- 
ment of the Mosaic era; but let it also be remem- 
bered and kept holy as a day of much passivity and 
real repose, for such was its other, and indeed its 
primary use from the beginning.” 


The Crown matrimonial of France.—A writer 
in a late number of The Dublin University Maga- 
sine gives sketches of all the Queens of France, 
from Hermengarde the First, consort of Charle- 
magne down to Amelia, the widow of Louis 


| heart-broken make up the remainder. 


Phillippe. The catalogue is a tragic one. 
According to this article, “there are out of 
sixty-seven but thirteen on whose names there 
is no dark stain of sorrow or of sin. Of the 
others, eleven were divorced; two died by the 
executioner; nine died very young; seven were 
soon widowed; three were cruelly traduced ; 
three were exiles; thirteen were bad in dif- 
ferent degrees of evil; the prisoners and the 


All those 


who were buried at St. Denis—about twenty* 


in number—were denied the rest of the grave; 


| their tombs were broken, their coffins opened, 


| trench, and covered with quick-lime. 


their remains exposed to the insults of a 
revolutionized populace, and then flung into a 
Does 
history,” asks this writer, “show any parallel 


to the list of queens and empresses in any 


civilized country ?” 
The new empress has a dismal retrospect 


| from her throne; the prospect from it is also 


| after being entirely re-written. 


shadowed from the past. 

EpirorraL Worx.—A late number of Dick- 
ens’s Household Words gives the following sam- 
ple of editorial experience :—* In the last year 
we have read nine hundred manuscripts, of 
which eleven were available for this journal, 
In the same 
period we received and answered two thousand 
letters, and made appointments with an odd 
two or three hundred more of our fellow-crea- 
tures than there were pounds to pay for the 
celebrated nails in the horses’ shoes, which 
will go down to posterity rusty with the tears 


of school-boys. On the other hand it is de- 


| lightful to state that five of our very best regu- 


lar fellow-laborers first became known to us as 
volunteers, at various periods within the three 


| years and upwards of our existence; and that 
| some remarkable descriptions in this journal 
| have come to us from wholly unaccustomed 


writers, who have faithfully and in thorough 


| earnest put down what they have undergone or 


| seen.” 


A Meruopist sends us a correction of our 
late statement (made on the authority of 
Zion’s Herald) that the denomination has 


| erected about one chapel a week since its ori- 


gin. He shows by figures that since the 
Church was organized in 1784, one chapel has 
been erected by it in about every two days, 
taking the late United States census as the 


| basis of the calculation. 


Our article on The Christianity re quired by the 
Times is deferred till our next Number. ‘These 
articles, though serial and generally related, are 
so far distinct as to allow of their insertion as 
we may have convenience. 

The article by our friend at Washington 
seems to us doubtful in its alleged facts. It 
needs authentication before the public could ac- 
cept it, and even then its practical results might 
be questionable. 


° This number only refers to the royal consorts 
from the time of Charlemagne; others of earlier 
date were buried at St. Denis, and subsequently 
exhumed. 
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A veky interesting and yaluable volume, en- 
titled, ** Ne , a Historical Sketch of the Rise 
mia Lf’ ress of the Vet rope litan City of America, 
Vew- Yorker,” has been published by Carl- 
& Ph ps, Neu -York. It begins with the 
liscovery of the island and concludes with a 
very a chapter on the “Future” of the 
it lt not a guide-book, but will answer 
very conveniently for on Its historical mat- 
t ibundant, but selected with much dis- 
crimination, and its descriptions are minute 
and t In fine, we know of no book on 
t] h can take its place The last 
iapter but one, on the “ People of New-York,” 
will re 1 by the readers of the 
K | I s an able and entertaining 
u ha pear l in that lagazine a year 
" | ‘ zs are twelve in number, 
nad i. 
The f Dr. Grant is identified with the 
history of Nestorian Mi n His work 
N s, and his theory of their Jew- 
s mad him far ir not merely 
to ¢ n readers, but to historical students 
. tionld & Lincoln, Boston, have is- 
Loa lingly interesting memoir of 
" ! n by Rev. Th is Laurie, his sur- 
v in the mission. We predict 
rt eT h popular favor Independ- 
y 31 us interest 1 its portrait- 
eX nt character replete with 
sketches of the is countries 
! f that t if the East It is 
n t : ilnable « tributions to our 
! xter miss iry literature, Be- 
I portrait of Dr. Grant, it con- 
tal maps and illustrations 
I ' Bla th s a remark ibly 
I f a humble, but original 
: 1 Hicel t Wesleyan local 
| I th mt kill, and 
+ nit ; ks ‘ 
i nd t r 
I 1 it has ds rapid 
( t Ph pe 
f $34 ‘ae of 4] 
no l g sued by 
( \ ) It is the memoir 
fa wrdinary layman of the Wesleyan 
I ind t man wl seemed to 
iven than on ear rhere is 
! k, perhaps, in the 
ind powerfu illus 
( n faith in ipplication to 
‘ Good ¢ Oss hose humble 
} lly be dt vlorn the vol 
3a class-leader in his de 
lid tl k of an post le 
. I i saluted him with a “holy 
( kK, reader f mu would 
bra ind strong in faith 
) pages, elegantly bound, 
in =» ¢ e3 ~ rmer price 
r 1 ¥ } , has published “ Every 
D \ / / - ith brief reviews and 
pa s for the use of families and 


x 


x 
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schools, by Rev. J. L. Blake, D. D. It 
signed to present the most striking and beau- 
tiful portions of the Bible, and yet g 
what the sacred history. 
Each chapter is chronologically marked, and 
the gospel narrative is harmonized on the plan 
of Newcombe. It is fitted to be a Bible text- 


is de- 


ve 





a some- 
connected outline of 


book for schools. ‘The work is well-prepared 
throughout; but its engravings are not the 
best, and might well be spared. 

George C. Rand, Boston, has issued a fourth 


Divine 
It 


edition of Prof. Upham’s “ Treatise on 
a work of rare religious interest 
of the intimate 
and man in the 
Dr. Upham’s 


holo 


Union” — 


is designed to point out some 


relations between God higher 


of re ligi 


mental philosophy furnishes a psy 


forms 





us experience. 
gical 


basis for the work. Its style is perspicuous 
and calm, its analysis very minute—-a little 
tiresome some will say; and its spirit some- 
what mystic. Dr. Upham is too much inclined 
to the old Catholic Quietism ; but the faults of 
the book are, we can assure the reader, but 
spots on the sun. The Christian who comes 
up to the ideal of this volume will be a saint, 
and ready, at any moment, to become an an- 
rel; and that, we believe to be the true stan- 


dard of the New Tes 


t 
{ 


ument Christianity. 








We have previously noticed the fine edition 
of Coleridge’s Works now publishing by 
Harpers. fifth volume con f the 
Literary Remains of this notabl mind— 
fragmentary re marks in many cases, margin al 
notes on the authors which he read: in others, 
lengthy disquisi r novel theorizings ut 





original, and full to overflowing 
ht. 


ever erudi 
thoug 
e edition. 
We 
another \ 


with 
t] 


I 


Two more volumes complete 


have received from 


olume 
mtains “The 
and Moschus,” 
, eG 


Bangs, Brother & Co. 
of Bohn’s classical la 
Idylls of Theocritus, Bion 
and the “ War-Songs of Tyr- 
the Rev. J 
y in English 





ries, 





( 


are 


translations by ‘ 
\., and are given literal 


1e value of the work is enhanced by 
: : 


] 


] 





the numerous notes appended to each page, giv- 
ing the best and most recent critical informa 
tion on every point within the range of thes 
lassical bucolics. Metrical translations of the 
Idylls are added by M. J. Chapman, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Messrs. Bangs & Co. are 
agents for all the publications of this celebrated 
London house 


Another volume from the same London pub- 
lisher, through the courtesy of the above-men- 
tioned agents, we venture to say will need no 
editorial puffing to render it saleable to the 
American public. “Stories of English and 


Foreign Life, by William and Mary Howitt,” 


Wiil be 


eagerly sought by all those who have 


iny appreciation of the pure, fresh, and viva- 


cious picturings of these charming story-tellers. 
It is embellished with twenty engravings, sev- 
eral of which are lovely female heads, illustra- 
of the characters described in the text, and 
are landscape gems well worth the pri 


I t 


» volume. 
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Boston Puntisners.—Our Boston correspondent 
writes us as follows :— 
Our publishers are issuing, daily, works of permanent 
lue, and promising more of the same class during 
the ensuing months. Phillips, Sampson & Co., have 
publ 


y 





shed the first volume of Lingard’s History of 
England, which was announced some months since. 
The work will be comprised in thirteen handsome 


duode 
of two or three 
Invasion, and 
Macau 


and will be issued at intervals 
It opens with the Roman 
A.D the period at 
takes up the thread of history. 
heir monthly issues of standard, 
illustrated, octavo e i tions of the English Poets 
pony lete edition of Moore, and a new stereotyped edi- 
t he works of Shakspeare, with twelve fine por- 
; of t the heroines, have just been published; and 
they will b followed by Grimshaw'’s edition of Cow- 
and the collected worksof Felicia Hemans, with 
emoir by Mrs. Sigourney. In the same superior 
blish, during the season, the works 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and the 
Works of Massinzer and Ford. These will 
volumes with portraits, being an exact 
I of “ Mexon’s London editions of the 
Dramatists They will issue at an early day a new 
work by Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., which promises 
to make its mark up mn the religious world. Itis the 


cimo volumes, 


weeks 
extends to 
ay 


1688, 














of Ben Jonson, ¢ 
Dramatic 
be crown 8Vo0. 
reproduction 











result of long an id laborious thought and study. It 
will be entitled, The Conflict of the Ages; or, The 
Great Debate on the “M ral Relations of God and 
Man." It will make a duodecimo of five hundred 
pages. The ar Father Brighthope’s ; 
r, An Old Clerg Vacation,” by Townsend 
Trowbridge I Leaf from Sunny Side,” 
with a graceful and affecting tribute from Professor 
Phelps, to his talented and lamented wife, has been 
ut a short time, and will be read with mournful 
pleasure by the thousands that have been charmed 
by her previous volumes 


, Brown & Co., announce as prepar- 
ion of the British Poets, 
printed from the e¢ rated 
| be comprised in forty l6mo 
seventy-five cents each. The 
mprising the Poetical 









series, ¢ 





1a3 Gray, With a Life by Milford, is 
1. A practiced eye cannot distin- 
nce between the American and En- 





sh copy of 3 work, save that the former is printed 
I r, and, if possible, is of superior me 
chanical ex ion. The same publishers are pre- 
paring a new edition of Hume's England—an exact 
print of the English octavo edition; 


on whiter uy 


Lent 
1 






re Washington's 
Correspond nee of the Revolution, by Jared Sp arks; 
I'he Life of Sir James Mackintosh ; > and Letters 


of Francis Horner; Plutarch’s Lives, &c.; the Jour- 
nal of John Winthrop, edited by Hon. James Savage, 
2 vols All these works will be illustrations of the 


highest book-making art in America 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., announce The Cloister Life 
of the Emperor Charles ‘we Fifth, by William Ster 


with Men: or, Footprints of Providential 


by Rev. Samue ‘i Osgood, 12mo.; A History 
, by Rev. William H. Furniss, D.D.; The 
s Matins and Vespers, comprising Meditations 


ers for Morning and Evening 
dmund H rhe Prophets and Kings 
restament, by Rev. F. D. Maurice, author 
Kingdom « if ¢ hrist 
Monroe & Co. 


; Regeneration, 





Sears ; 
Old 
The 
James 
in the 





of 





announce as forthcoming 

Dest by the author of “ A Trap to cate h 
® Sunbeam,” &c.; a new edition of Stewart's Philo 
sophy; Lucy Herbert: or, The Little Girl who would 


rt 





have an tion; Appeal to Young Ladies, by 
Kev. W of St. Louis, Mo ; and Sunlight in 
the Clouds. Also the following classical editions :— 


Demosthenes on the Crown, by Professer Champlin ; 
*m Contra Thebas, with Notes. They have just 
issued the seventh volume of Hudson's fine edition 
of Shakspeare, and the Locke Family, a Genealogical 
Register 


Septe 





& Lincoln are bringing through the press 
Grant and the Mountain Nestorians, a work of 
Chambers's Home Book: or, Pocket 


Gould 
Dr. 
great interest; 


Miscellany, 
ing and instructive 


containing a choice selection of interest- 
reading for the old and young 


6 vols., l6mo.; The American Statesman: or, | lus 
trations of the Life and Character of Daniel Webster 
| for the Entertainment and Instruction of American 
Youth, by Rev. Joseph Banvard; The Priest and th 


Huguenot: or, Three Sermons inthe Reign of Louis 











XV.—a sermon at court, in the city, and in the 
desert—translated from the French by L. Burgener. 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields, have just issued, Notes 
from Life, in Seven Essays, by Henry Taylor, from 
the third London edition; A Book of Thoughts 
harp and original, upon money, humility and inde 
pendence, wisdom, choice in marriage, child: 
the life poetic, the ways of the rich and gre { 
an admirable little treatise on the Edueation 
Girls, by Mrs. AnnaC. Lowell. Every teacher should 





read it. The finest editions of the “ English Por 
the Nineteenth Century,” to be found in the country 


are published by this house. We doubt not, the 
lectures of Dr. Holmes have caused a very lively sal 


of these volumes during 
Hon. I. Davis, of Worcester, Mass., has presente d 
the American Antiquarian Society nine 
ficent folio volumes, elegantly bound, comprising 
Lord Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexi 
This magnificent work was purchased for the 
liberal donor by John Keith & Co., and origin- 
ally cost $750. It contains fac-similes of an- 
cient Mexican paintings and hieroglyphics, 
preserved in the royal libraries of Paris, Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, the Vatican, and the 
Museum at Rome, the Institute at Bologna, the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and various others, 
the greater part inedited. Also the Monuments 
of New-Spain, by M. Dupaix, illustrated by up- 
wards of thousand hi zhly 
interesting plates, accurately copied from th 


the present season 


machi- 





Borgian 


one 1 elaborate and 


originals, by A. Aglio. 

The American Geographical Socie ty, at a recent 
meeting in this city, listened to a paper by the 
Hon. J. R. Bartlett, on the Boundary Line be- 


tween the United States and Mexico. Mr. 
Sartlett illustrated his lecture with maps of the 
country, prepared by himself, a certitied copy 
of the boundary map, and by 
other authenticated documents. In the treaty 
map, the Rio Grande, (the western boundary, 
was placed two degrees further east than its 
true position—an error which, by adhering to 
the map on the eastern boundary, would reduce 
New-Mexico from three to one degree of longi- 
tude on the southern boundary. An 
the position of the town of El Paso was another 
obstacle to the settlement of the boundary. 

The New-York Confi rence Seminary, Charlotte 
ville, (N.Y.,) under the control of Rey. Al 
Flack, assisted by a numerous faculty, reports 
a total of five hundred and twenty-five students. 
It is conducted on the plan of che ip expenses 
but thorough instruction, and of cou must 
be prosperous. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, appointed first Consul at 
Liverpool, after spending some few days among 


° ¢ ’ 
commissioners 


error in 


NZo 


rse 


his literary friends in New-York, sailed im- 
mediately for his official station. 
There are now published in the United States 


about four thousand periodicals, three thousand 
of which are mainly devoted to politics, miscel- 
lany, and general news; the rest to literature, 
edu ation, ré ligion, &e. Five hundred of the 








newspapers are now published daily, as many 


more oftener than once a week, and the re- 
The weekly issue of news- 
papers is not less than ten millions of copies, 
and of other periodicals at least two millions 
more, making a total of twelve 
periodicals weekly, or about two copies for every 
n the Union. 


mainder weekly 


family i 

Tl Socialist writer, Alhurne of Kiel, an- 
nounces that he is about to establish a Com- 
iunist Colony in Venezuela, to which he invites 
1e cooperation of all persons in Germany who 


tl 
share his opinions. 

Macaulay's History of England has be 
bited by the Congregation of the Index 


en prohi- 
at Rome. 


Governor of Massachusetts has approve d 
an act, which provides for the establishment of 
forty-eight scholarships, to aid in educating 
young men for principal teachers in the high 
schools of the Commonwealth. The State is to 
be divided into school sections, and every town 
recommend 





1 any one, or more, 
Fr these, the Board of Education se lects one 
out of each of the forty-eight classes, and pro- 
vides for his education at any college in the 
State, receiving $100 annually for four years. 


ving college, he is bound to teach in 
1 schools a term equal to that for 
1e received the bounty. 


> 





i 


catalogue of the Richmondville 





Union Seminary, reports unusual success. This 
institution is under the care of Rev. J. L. G. 
McKown and an effective faculty; its terms 
ire remarkably low and its students numerous. 
Its 1 buildings are rapidly going up. 

At tl late session of the New-England Con- 


or i resolution was adopted giving the 


un '* Fisk Professorship,” to the professor- 
reated in the Wesleyan University by the 
iyment of $20,000 by the New-England and 


Providence ( 


nierences, 


Rev. Dr, Nevin having declined the Presidency 
of Franklin and Marshall College, the trustees 
f that Institution have elected Rev Philip 
Schatf, D. D. 


( t Ph ipa, of New-Ye 


rk, has donated to 


Knox College, Illinois, lands in that vicinity 
valued at $13,000, for the support of an ad- 
ditional professorship in the institution, to be 
styled the “ Phel; s’ Proft ssorship,” ind the 
tru s have accepted the sam 


At the late annivers ry of the Central American 
Educational Society, held in this‘city, the 
rted that thirty-eight young men had 
assisted by this society during the 


secre- 


year 
past, in acquiring an education in the Union 
rheological Seminary in New-York 

From the re 
Py Instruct 


port of the superintendent of 
n in California we le that 
the number of children in the State between 
of four and eighteen is estimated at 
housand eight hundred 


t number of common schools 





inn 


nt and twenty- 
at twenty, 
thousand three 
total amount of 
About one hundred and 


ittending them thre« 
1 fourteen, and the 
re $28,103 
ire $28, 


rs 
} 1, } y 
auih La 


fif isand acres of school lands have been 
ld ling a school fund of $300,000, — It is 
estimated that by January next about $50, ”) 


millions of 
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resulting from the interest of the fund will be 
ready for distribution. The school 
essed and paid into the State Treasury up to 
January last amounted to $12,874. 


as- 


money 


sé 


The new East Maine Conference 
Bucksport, (Me.,) is prospering under the Prin- 
cipalship of Rey. L. L. Knox and a good board 
of assistants. Its last catalogue announces 
already two hundred and twenty-seven students. 


Success to it, 


Seminary, 


A popular abstract of the voluminous memoirs 
of the great Thomas Chalmers by Dr. Hanna 
has been recently published by Rey. James C. 
Moffat, and published at Cincinnati. 

The establishment of a college in Missouri, 
under the care and patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, to be located in Fayette, 
Howard County, has been decided upon, and 
the plan of scholarship endowment has been 
matured. 

There have been two hundred and seventy 
sermons and eulogies on Daniel Webster already 
printed and in circulation in the United States. 
Several persons, it are engaged in 
making collections of them, that they may be 
preserved in more permanent and accessible 
form. 


is said, 


Emory & Henry College, (Va., reports one 
hundred and thirty-one students. It is health- 
fully situated among the mountains of Western 
Virginia, its terms are moderate, and its faculty, 
headed by President Wile y, compose d of ** work- 
men that need not to be ashamed.”’ 

The venerable German poet, Ludwig Tieck, 
died rece ntly at Be rlin. Tieck has been calle d 
“the last of the great poetic age of Germany.” 
He received his academic education 
Universities of Halle, Gottingen, and E 
where he devoted himself with the 
interest to the study of history and the poetical 
literature of ancient His 
first production in poetry, “ Abdallah,” appeared 
when he was twenty years of age. Tieck ex- 
erted a marked influence in the literary and 
dramatic affairs of Dresden, during his residence 
in that city, where he passed many of the best 
years of his life. His Shakspearian readings 
to a select among the 
principal intellectual of Dresden, 
and have become widely celebrated through the 
} 


descripth lish travelers. 
The 


at 
at 





angen, 
greatest 
times. 


and modern 


circle of friends were 


attractions 


ns of American and Eng 


French government forbade the insertion 


of an article in “The Moniteur,”’ on the char- 
acter and works of M. Proudhon, written by 
Ste. the ground of its being teo 


Beuve, on 





severe a criticism. 
The poet Montgomer 
of his hymns, many of 
the various denominational hymn-books, have 
red to suit the taste of the 
In this collection the poet has left them in the 
form in which he desires they should 


“Yy has made a collection 
which, as they appear in 





been alt compilers, 


f go down 


to posterity. Montgomery is now in his eighty- 
first year. A recent American traveler (Ben- 


jamin Moran “He is a hale old man, in 
ly n, and is 


the enjoyment of a governmental } 
existence in 


Occasionally he attends public meet 


Says: 
ensit 


uietly wearing out the thread o 


Sheffield, 


ings, and gives both his 


time and money to aid 
and relieve the distre sses of the pt or.” 











Religious 


From an abstract 
Presbyterian Board 


of the annual report of the 
of Foreign Missions, we learn 
that during the past year twenty-one new 
missionaries and assistant missionaries have 
been sent to different fields. The Board has 
now among the Indian tribes ten ministers, one 
preacher, and fifty-two assistant missionaries. 
The schools contain about four hundred pupils. 
In Africa, four ministers, six assistant mission- 





aries. 
two of whom are natives, twenty-tive female as- 
sistant missionaries, and twenty-five 
helpers. Instruction is given to upward of 
twenty-three hundred native youth. In Siam, 
two ministers and three assistants. In China, 


native 
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three orders, thus: Six of the order of bishops, 
tifty of the order of priests, and fourteen of the 
order of deacons. ‘The youngest is Cardinal 
Andrea, born in 1812; the oldest is Cardinal 
Oppozoni, who is eighty-four years old, and who 
has worn the hat fifty years. Fifty-four of the 


| actual cardinals are Italians; sixteen are for- 


In Upper India, twenty-six ministers, | 


and among the Chinese in California, ten min- | 


isters and thirteen assistants. Among the Jews 
New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, three 
The total 





ll 


ministers and a licentiate preacher, 





receipts of the Board for the year amounted to | 


299 


22 83, 


$153, being $8,000 more than the re- 


ceipts of the last year. 


The New Bible House re cently erected for the 
American Bible Society in this city is built in 
part by the avails of the former house, which 
was paid for by special contributions in New- 
York, and which house more than doubled in 
value while in the hands of the Board, and in 
part by another late special subscription by cit- 
The debt yet re- 
maining will be removed by means of the in- 
come from the stores and offices rented. ‘The 
building fund is kept distinctly by itself, and 
has no connexion whatever with the ordinary 
contributions of the Socie ty. 


izens, amounting to $56,400, 


A new religious Society, which will hereafter | 
probably hold an important and conspicuous po- | 


sition among the anniversary meetings, has re- 
cently been formed in this city. 


Its aim is to | 


; ' | 
provide a bond of union and acquaintance among 


Conyre 


of the Congregational polity, without, however, 
any legislative or ecclesiastical power, it being 
a purely voluntary organization. It will gath- 
er a large library and have its consulting rooms 
in this city, but will be a national society, taking 
the of the 


Union.” 


itionalists, and to promote the interest 


name “American Congregational 


Over $22,000 have been raised by the Wesley- 
an Missionary Society in Canada during the past 
year. 


The Scotch Episcopal Church numbers seven 
bishops and one hundred and forty-seven clergy ; 
six of the former, and sixty-two of the latter 
being of English ordination. The churches and 
chapels are, in all, one hundred and forty—the 
schools in connection therewith eighty-three. 

Letters from Rome,” 
ent of a Washington paper, state “that in a 
ret consistory, held lately, the Pope com- 


says a Paris correspond- 











Py 
pleted the Sacred College by the creation of 
‘ ght new cardinala, These letters contain son 
interesting information relative to the Roman 
Cc late. According to the Pontifical C 
sti , the Sacred College is composed of sey 


cardinals, divided equally between the 


eigners. Of the fifty-four Italians, thirty-three 
are Romans by birth or adoption, seven are Pied- 
montese, seven Neapolitan, two Tuscan, and five 
belong to the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. Of 
the sixteen foreign cardinals, six are of France, 
three of Austria, two of Spain, two of Portugal, 
one of Belgium, one of England, and one of 
Prussia.” 

The only Lutheran Churches in New-England 
are one in Waldoboro, Me., and one in Boston. 
The one in Waldoboro was formed by a colony 
of Germans in the last century, and the in 
Boston within the last three or four years. 
There are now about ten thousand German em- 
igrants in New-England, the most of whom are 
mechanics, and reside in cities and large towns. 


one 


Rev, Dr. Cumming, of London, has received a 
present of a thousand guineas and a service of 
silver plate worth three hundred guineas, from 
his friends, in acknowledgment of his services 
in the Popish controversy—in all, amounting to 
near $7,0U0, 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Christian 
Observer from Tennessee states that the averag 
salary of Presbyterian preachers in that state is 
less than $200 a year. 

Mrs. Thomas Fassitt, of Philadelphia, lately 
deceased, has made large and liberal bequests 
to several of our benevolent institutions, be- 
queathing $5,000 to the Philadelphia Education 
$5,000 to the Philadelphia Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; $5,000 to the American Sun- 
day-School Union; $1,000 to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Society ; 


> 
3. 
1; 


From a comparative view of the statistics of 
the Presbyterian Church, Old School, we learn 
that in 1840 there were seventeen synods and 
ninety-five presbyteries, one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifteen ministers, one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-three churches, and one 
hundred and twenty-six thousand five hundred 
and cighty-three communicants, and $173,498 
collections. In 1852, twenty-five synods and 
one hundred and forty presbyteries, two thou- 
sand and thirty-nine ministers, two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-three Churches, and 
hundred and ten thousand four hundred 
and fourteen communicants, and $1,191,107 
collections—showing an increase, since 1840, 
of eight synods, forty-five presbyteries, four 
hundred and twenty-four ministers, one thou- 
sand and sixty Churches, and eighty-three thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one communi- 


two 


cants. 
The religious excitement in Ho/land contin- 
ues intense. The old ministry have resigned, 


1 a more rigid Protestant ministry succeeds. 
There are in Holland one million six hundred 


seventy thousand members of the Dutch 
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mbays 10; Hindoostan 4: 
Land 5; Society Islands 21. In Tuolumne 
‘ there are 2,486 Chinese; 46 Australians; 
lt S Lwik h Is unde rss $ Ne w-Ze alande rs, and 

I Van D iit n’s Land. 

VW Vary Murray, of this city, has gratui- 
tous eyed, for a Presbyterian congreg 
t rganized, or to be organized, in connec- 
tion wit Presbytery of New-York, and t 

ki n as tl ‘Murray Hill Presbyterian 

us n of land on thé 
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egislature of 
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the Society was one hundred and eighteen. 
ciety supports five missionaries in Canada, 
two in Hayti, four in South America, one in 


Ireland, fourteen in France, t in Belgiw 





two in Sweden, and two in Italy. 


From the re port « f the Committee on Statis- 
ties connected with the Brovk/y School 
Inion, we learn that the seventy-five schools 
connected l Evangeli “Churches in 


with the 
that city have at present 710 male and 930 fe- 
6,625 


n Sunda 
al 


male teachers; 5,646 male and female 


pupils. ‘Total—teachers, 1,640; children, 12,- 
269. The average attendance during the year 
has been 8,916. Of the teachers, 1,103” are 
Church me s; of pupils, 565; 110 








teachers and rs have made 





a profes- 
si ivi 


n of ré n during the past year, making 


the conversions in the Sabbath school 439—over 
three 


times 


as many as were reported in the 
The aggregate number of yol- 

















s in libraries is 32,876, and the contribu- 
tions by the schools for benevolent objects du- 
ring the year amount to $5,768 25, 

[ me of the New-York State Coloniza- 
t Society for the year was $18,000, being 
$4,500 more than in any previous year Six 
expeditions have been titted out for Liberia du 
ring the year which have taken out seven hur 
dred anc eight emigrants. The receipts 
of tl Colonization Society from reg 
u rees for the past ir were $53,000 
Fichteen French Cath missionaries hav 
taken their departure very re t for diffi 
p te of t} f,)] —Seven for 
( two for Cochin ¢ ‘ for Thibet, 
four r Pondicherry, two for Tonquin, one f 
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Art Antelliqence. 


A MonuMENTAL obelisk has been erected at 
Krieblowitz, in Austria, to the memory of 
Blucher ; it is composed of massive blocks of 
granite, quarried in the neighborhood. It con- 
tains the ashes of the marshal, and is orna- 
mented with a half-length medallion portrait of 
him. The oldest soldiers of the Blucher hus- 
sar regiment are to have the honor of guarding 





ins of the veteran warrior. 

the artist, after spending a few 
weeks in this city, left for Europe recently with 
the view of remaining there some years, and 





prosecuting his profession, in which he has al- 


ready won for himself the highest reputation. 


M. Friederich, a sculptor of Strasburgh, has 
resolyed—so say the French papers—to erect 
a statue of red mountain stone in honor of St. 
Bernard de Menton, founder of the well-known 
hospital on the pass which 1 
is to stand near the hospital, and will be t 


ears his name. It 


h 
he 


most elevated monument in Europe. 


The death of the celebrated landscape paint- 
er, Callamme, is announced from Geneva, 
Though he had 
did not permit 


fered entirely to suspend the etforts of his pen- 


een ll for L k ng pe riod, he 


! 
the disease from which he suf- 




















cil. He was one of the most admirable land- 
scape painters of the age; his “Forest in a 
Storm,” and his *“ Ruins of Pestum,” are ac- 
knowledged by all who have seen them to be 
consummate maste r-pieces of art. Callamine 
was born in Neufehatel, but early took up his 
resid e in Geneva, where he founded a school 
of pa tin 
lhe f Brem s about to send a bloc! 
L r tl hington Monument It 
e ins p n lo Was! ngton, the 
r t 0 l, tl last, from friendly Bre- 
" 
| st painter of present day 
t He has jus eat picture 
rdered by Cavaignac head of the 
Republ Its subj for the 
Defense of France eighty 
higul . and is deseribed as full of life, power, 
e! nd beauty of drawing, so far 
to ¢ | recent productions of Fren 
Nothing can be conceived more replete with en- 
thusiasm than its groups rushing to the altar of 
the « try, its w nsecrating their chil- 
to t father] , and its men and youths 
vaching in sober earnestness to offer their 
for their native France, 
lhe eminent Parisian artist Decamps, though 
not sixty, has abandoned his profession, in 
irder not to injure his fame by producing infe- 
rior works as he advances inlife. The sketches, 
cartoons, pictures, and other objects in his stu- 
d rougl it auction; the sale 
1 tl 





A portrait of the Emperor Napoleon IL, in im- 





perial costume, has rece ntly been executed by 
M. David; the sceptre, instead of bearing an 
eagle as heretofore, has a statue of Charle- 


It is said that 
eighty thousand 
equestrian statue of Napoleon I., which will fig- 





francs is to be made for an 
ure in the Crystal Palace of the Champs d’ Elys- 
ees, in imitation of Victoria’s statue at the 
Crystal Palace of Hyde Park. The Minister of 
the Interior } 
the Departments, sounding the not 
tion for the World’s Fair in 1855, 


In 1850, says the Randolph Whig, John H. 











1as alre ady sent ou 
prepara- 


Fairbanks, Esq., of this county, took out a pat- 
ent for an invention calculated to enable any 
man who can move his hands rapidly in a ver- 
tical direction to report a speaker in full, with 


ease and certainty. It is operated by keys, 


which, by their movement connected with steno- 
graphic type, imprint a new alphabet of short- 
hand characters upon the paper. Phe alph ibet 
contains only five elementary characters, and 
by combinations of these, all the other letters, 
together with numerous word-signs, are made. 


Che fingers and thumb of one hand are suffi- 


cient to operate five keys, which constitute the 
alphabe t, and to make innumeral ] change 
pon the same, so that one hand can write one 


row of signs upon the paper, while another set 


of tive keys under the other hand can, at the 











same time, be made to write another one. It 
is a curious and ingenious contrivance, and it is 
certain that it will write very rapidly in the 
hands of one who knows the alphabet perfectly 
and can operate the keys with facility. Messrs. 
Fairbanks & How have now in process of con- 
struction an improvement upon this invention 
calculated to write out a speech in Roman r- 
acters, instead of short-hand. For 
porting this would be admirable, as t “copy” 
vould be mor ymplete and easier for the com 
positor. 
Vr. H. K. Browne, of Brooklyn, has executed, 
in bronze, a colossal figure of De Witt Clinton. 
i and a half feet hich. The 
1 gentleman fifty years ago. 
lder is thrown a cloak. This 
The right rand ar 
as if for action or sture 
‘ iile it leaves a sufhic 
the person visible, supplies or conceals t ea- 
gerness of our modern garb, Without depart 
ure from the truth, it gives to the figure a clas- 
sic air—not inferior in v1 the 
ra. The atti yand dl 
» likeness is aj persons ) 
the original. stal 1 is 
th as the statue itself, i » of 
bronze, Its cornices are | th vines 
and oak leaves. The two ils ur 
covered with bass-reliefs. ‘ tis est ted 
at about $20,000, 
Clark Mills has purchased a site for an Amex 
ican School of Design and Art, at the junction 
of the Anacesta and Potomac rivers. lhere he 


‘ 
intends to mold | 


and cast his equestrian statue 
] . 


of Washington; also, a group of statuary, rep 





a 
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Scientific tems. 


ay 
x 


ifornia Academ 


y of Natural Seiences | erape upon his telescope, when a learned cal- 
ly held their secon 


i id meeting. <A consti- | culator of Middlebourg, M. Bomme, reassured 
n was adopted and committees appointed | the astronomical world of the continued exis 


draft by-laws, an address setting forth the | tence of the venerable and magnificent comet. 
. | 
te of ¢ 


he society, and an addendum giving | Disquieted, as all other astronomers were, 
is for preparations of specimens to be | the non-arrival of the comet at the expe: 
d to the institution. This society is | time, M. Bomme, aided by the prepara 
1 in spreading to the world a knowledge | labors of Mr. Hind, has revised all the cal 
id resources in Cali- | tions, and estimated all the actions of all 
State is new, almost | planets upon the comet for three hundred ye: 
1e naturalist. The society will | of revolution. The result of this patient labor 
ter, around which the facts of great | gives the arrival of the comet in August, 1858 


’ 
scientific world will gather. with an uncertainty of two years, more or 

is long been known to physiologists that so that, from 1856 to 1860 we may expect the 

oloring matters, if administered to 

ng with their food, possessed the 

property of entering into the system and tinging A discovery has been made by Mr. Ira Hill, 

he bones. In this way the bones of swine | 0f Lawrenceburg, Pu., which, to persons haying 


} 


heen tinged purple by madder, and in- | the care of steam-engines, may be valuable, by 
t 


great comet which was the cause of the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor Charles V. in 1556.” 


cord of « 
rly affected. No attempt, however, was | ™&) be obviated. Two or three shovels of saw- 


her animala being | Which the deposition of lime upon steam boilers 


to turn this beautiful discovery to ac- ust are thrown into the boiler; after which 

t until lately, when W. Roulin, of France, | process he states he never had any difficulty 
l n what might have been the con- re lime, although using water st1 ] 

: 


ongly im- 
ering colored articles of | PTeg d with it. He has always found the 


f admunist 
his boilers as smooth as if just oil 


o silkworms just before spinning their of h 
ther the 


ons. His first experiments were conducted : lime attaches itself to the floating 
. 1 ¢5,] s 2 } : 1 
indigo, which he mixed in certain pro- | Particles of saw-dust, instead of the 
ns with the mulberry leaves serving the | Whether the tannic acid in the oak saw 
ret . 1: ‘ ) 
food. The result of this treatment | ® 5% 
fulke ohtsi blue cocoons, | te iron, remains to be explained, 


with the lime which will not : 


still further his experiments, he | W4S placed in the boiler for the 


1 coloring matter capable of being | Stopping a leak. The experiment is che: 


us without inj iry resulting. easily tried. 

y to find such a coloring The Fite hhurg Reveille states that Mr. 
but eventually alighted on th Baldwin, of Manchester, N. H., the inven of 
Small portions of this ] the bag-loom now used in the Stark Mill Manu- 


led to'the mulberry le: , the | factory, has invented two looms of wonderful 
sumed the mixture, and pr construction, which get greater speed with 
this manner the experi- | power. They have entirely a new s] 
1 tion, so that the shuttle can be stoppe 
stopping the loom. They do away with 
use of cams, levers, treadles, picke rs, and 
eman PD vablish rods, thereby saving seventy-five per cer 
Mr. Nobel, of Russi oil used about the looms. What is n 
’ important, they can be used for weaving all 
kinds of fancy goods, with from one to twenty 
harne SSeS. ‘ 


reat satisfaction of all the spect ators 


r 


pect 
whom was the Grand Duke Constantine Judge Burnet, the first president of the Ast 


putting the mical ‘Society of Cincinnati, and an. act 
reas Ericsson ! r after he was eighty years « 


Improvement consists in lve 
rs insid 1 other, wh P age, is 


y cylinders on top of the working | «i was also president of several other 
H +} 


ler institutions, and on the 
nae Mcckch ack nomination of General Lafayette, he was elected 
Ciba Maeda es iber of the French Academy of Sciences 
y published, } \ some in- cacti In 184i he Es 
respecting the comet which js | 22 .0ctave volume, of historical interest 
i, Notes on the Early Settlement of 
randest of | Western Territory,” containing a vast am 
Its period of inf mation o e rise and progress of the 
undred years. It | %#% o% Ohio 
683, 975, 1264, Two lines of submarine telegr 
tronomers agreed rance and Algeria are under « 
s return in 1848, but it failed to A diamond of beautiful form and 
I ries begin to be water, accompanied by a fine sapphire, 
ful wander- | found in Australia, and brought to England 
had put a Sir Thomas Mitchell. 
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press respect ! referred to this excellent Magazine 
more and more ane ist he eat our conviction, that it is the best 
Christian Wit ‘ t pu ation in our country. We admire its 
says, “ We th eligiou pure morality, and literary character 
best editor this side the Atlantic.- 
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ousidering its pure re ious tendency, 
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ss our decided preference for it over 
nag nes now before the publi ther new 
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Magazine for March is the best number It has already established itself on a firm basis, and by 
of that excellent periodical. In the elegance _ its able original papers, its judicious selections from cur 
raphy and woed-cuts it surpasses all the other rent foreign literature, its neat and appropriate pictorial 

I nes, and the reading matter is of high order.— illustrations, and, above all, by its talented and discreet 
Cumming'’s Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. editorial conduct, has won the approval of the best judges 
in all parts of the country. Its price (18 cents per N 
is very low, and we cordially recommend it as the be 
magazine of its class, extant.—Saze's Burlington Sent 


This work is a rare specimen of the first class Mag- 
azines. Jt is edited with great care and ability. Mr 
Stevens has few equals in hisdepartment in this country. 
Its pages are rare, beautifully printed, and beautifully The publishers of the National Magazine will accey 
embellished; and as to its matter, it must passinto other our thanks for the back numbers of their valuable period 
hands before it can be chargeable with deficiency inthe ical. We desired them because we deem it one of t = f 
most valuable qualities we look for in a work like this very best serials for binding in the country; and we hope 
It needs only continuance in its course and a& perseve ring all who want a really high-toned and instructive peri 
exhibition of its present qualities, and ample patronag ical, v call and examine Yhe National at Murray & 

n store, and will of its own accord hasten to greet it Stock's book-store Saturday Express, Iu. 

New American, Cleaveland, Ohio 


is an excellent Magazine and a miracle of cheap- 
he perusal of this Magazine in this age of * ve \ 1€88 In the beauty of i mechanical execution 
* literature is truly refreshing Every page teen em s English works of this class, and it is filled sah 
the solid gold of literature, highly polished » reading matter a choice kind. Such a periodical, 
metals are admitted. Its editor, Abel Stevens, is operly conducted, mu F moceenity be a very useful 
our most talented writers, and makes a mos ne: and, ging from the number before us, its edit “A 
lent editor.— Belmont Chronicle, Ohio Al tevens, is just the man for t the work.— Eastern Mail 
National, in our estimation, is in advance of ai ndeed it is altogether superior to any other work of 
mthlies, both in the sty f its execution and the " nd issued in the United States, not excepting 
of its matter.—Mount Morris JU.) Gaz arpel Independent Press 
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